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— 


3 Ws Man 7n png, 
.Lucinus and EMIL Ius. 


| L -In RE are not (my dear Emi- 
I 3 * DT * on lius) two more common words, 
f . nor a more common diſtinction, | 
* * than of body and ſoul. The pro- . 
perties and operations of theſe two are intirely 
different *: and nothing is more ſhameful and 

1 unfortunate, than to conform them together. 

| . A. My 


id enim homini accidit infœlicius, quid turpius, 
E quam Wee io actionum mentis corporiſque F, on aave 
1 Dil. de Chemia. | | 


Ir acti 


e 74 TER; Dial 7. 


. M Y FR Lucinus, you are jntirely in the 
right: 2 and we are farther ſaid to be made up of 
body, foul, and ſpirit; a diſtinction not only 
uſed by St. Paul, but which we have alſo from 
* good heathen philoſophers. 

SENSATION is aſſigned to the body, though 
tis the ſoul that properly feels thro' the bodily _ 

organs; the paſſions or affections are appro- _ 
priated to the ſoul ; and truths, or principles, 
are of the province 'of the mind or the under- 
ſtanding ; RON to that diſtribution of An- 
toninus. - 

L. Bur to go a i lower than \ ſenſation 
(for life may be conceived without anp operation 
of the ſenſes, as when they : are ſhut up in a deep 
ſleep) ſimple life is a thing as different from 
body, or matter, as any thing we can imagine, 
And therefore life is ſometimes called by the 
name of ſpirit, and conſidered both as a princi-. 
ple or ſpring by which matter , (whoſe; property - I 
is to reſt) is moved, and the, body of animals 
kept (for. a while) from. diflolution and . 


: tion: 


E het Dun bras ens naſe 3 
h nat .: 4111p. i: 


_ 3 £ 


* ©, Ti ore, -T8T0 £5444 capri ire 3 onefid rio, * 


10 sfx. M. Antonin, Lib. II. 2. 


POTTED vx, Neg. Taea & a. d eng, Took beat, - 
NS MDH r. Lib. III. 16. 
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Or this ſort of life or ſpirit, every living crea- 
ture has a ſhare, a worm as well as a man; the 
particular frailty of whoſe life we may be eaſily 
convinced of, though the apoſtle had not told 
us it is but a vapour.” And yet we have no 
other barrier againſt that amazing ſtate called 
eternity | If the thought of death or ſimple ex- 
tinction raiſes horror, what would the proſpect 
of endleſs exiſtence raiſe, without ſome latent 
hope, or ſuppoſition of happineſs ! A man makes 
this ſuppoſition ſecretly when he thinks at all of 


/ that ſtate, otherwiſe nature could not bear the 


proſpect: and we muſt confeſs our quiet, or ra- 
ther indolence, as to an article of ſuch impor- 
tance, is chiefly. owing to our ſtupidity, 

A. BuT-notwithſtanding all. the ſtupidity 

and weight that loads us, there is ſtill in our 
nature ſome expectation of immortality, ſome 
: hopes of a future life, and a more perfect exiſt- 
- ence aſter this ſcene is over. To which, if we 
add our deſire of dominion and eſteem, even in 
this world, we may conclude there is really 
ſomething of worth in us; and our pride may 
be a ſort of argument for our dignity. And 
this elevation of mind is not infuſed into us 55 
- politicians, divines, officers of the army, or any 

ſet of men whatſoever, but may be ſaid to be a 
n of our conſtitution. d „ 84010 
B 3 0 Dei 
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 DroTREPHEs loved pre- eminence. Cæſar 
was not taught to deſire dominion: every man 
loves it (leſs or more) though not equally quali. 
fied to gain it, nor equally ſucceſsful. - Beſides, 
the rewards promiſed by politicians and com- 
manders, rather reſpe& the conveniencies and 
glory of this life than the future. And whether 
the reward be temporal or eternal, the encou- 
raging, or the amuſing people with the hopes 
of it, ſuppoſes a deſire in them before - hand of 
ſuch things; otherwiſe the deſigning men could 
bave no fund to work upon, and might as well 
) talk to horſes. e HE 
I conpess there are other argtemnerits beſides 
the pride of man, which may help to ſhew his. 
dignity. He grows weary of every thing here 
(friendſhip only excepted) as if nothing were 
worthy of his attention. But then, as nothing 
is able to ſatisſy him, any thing is ſufficient to 
amuſe him. So that we muſt conſider man in 
different lights, before we can underſtand his 
condition ; and after all we can think "_ it, 
our knowledge muſt remain imperfect. 
I. Ir is by viewing man in thoſe. . 
lights, that he is ſometimes called the glory of 


the creation, and ſometimes its diſgrace; and 
both epithets are true. There is ſil in human 
nature ſomething that is bright and lovely, good 


and kind; ſome remains of excellency, ſome 
ruins. 


2 * , 
=» be 7 * 3» . 
1 222 Ü—Nwnß!ß!?ß KT3:8•Äͤ 
5 . g 
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ruins of grandeur, ſome wm in the midſt of 
aſhes and rubbiſh, . 64 74 38 
Tae ſcripture informs us, that Man was 
© made after the image of God; and that we 
« are his offspring.“ Fis remarkable that St. 
Paul cites this paſſage from a heathen poet: and 
there was great addreſs in it, ſince he was rea- 
ſoning with the polite men of Athens. But if 
our pride ſhould be apt to riſe from the account 
the ſcripture gives us of our origin, we ſhall 
find in the fame books very different characters 


to keep us low. We are called “ but duſt,” 


the worms are our neareſt kindred : *tis told us, 
«we are but vanity in our beſt eſtate,” and that 
the imaginations of our heart are continually 


5 fooliſh and wicked: 29, with much more to * 


purpoſe. 5 
TREE Philoſophers were much drided in | their 
opinions concerning man. Some exalted him 


too high, others ſunk him too low without 


conſidering the ſtrange mixture of his compoſi- 


tion, which indeed ſeems to make him a-kin to 


the higheſt and loweſt beings, the lovelieſt and 
the hatefulleſt things. 

Nog is it to be forgot, that though mankind 
in general are made up of contrarieties, yet, as 


my lord Rocheſter ſays, „man differs more 


cc from man, than man from 1 
3 B 4 5 . Nov 


8 1 FTI ia. 
. Nor onhy ſo, but the ſame man differs 
as much from himſelf at different times. 

L. Tis a firange compoſition, human na- 
ture! But thoſe who talk and write againſt the 
dignity of man, and the immortality of the ſoul; 
who affirm there is no virtue, no friendſhip, no 
honour ; cam only argue from what they feel in 
themſelves, and what they obſerve in the world, 
The fin ſt point might be readily yielded to them: 
though we are not abſolutely. ſure but they may 
have a greater belief of virtue, and more con- 
ſcience than they own; as there are others wo 
may have leſs of either than they pretend to. 
And as to the obſervation of the decay of virtue 
in the world, there is nothing oſtner mentioned 
in the ſcripture than that. In ſhort, whatever 
the opinions of particular perions may be, hul 
man nature will till remain in its rank: and 
the unhappy choices of the multitude will ſerve 
to confirm the facred text, man that is in 
« honour, and underſtahdeth. * is like the | 
| * "_ that Fe MER 


2, bY The e v. | 
| Wan « do you think of this Body of 


. Iris) is 8 this wonderful piece of mecha- 
niſm, that we hold correſpondence with * 
viſible world about us. 


L. = 
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L. Tur body, as to its outward figure, is 
certainly beautiful. Few are ſo fantaſtical, as 
to find fault with the human ſhape. Nor are 
the parts within leſs wonderful in their contri- 
vance and uſe. Many engines are conſtantly 
playing. With what incredible force does the 
heart ſend out the blood And how much work: 
is done within us (as Antoninus ſaid) and we feel 
nothing of it! When we feel leaſt of i it, we are 
in the beſt health. 

Ax Arouts vs tell us, there is hardly an in- 
ſtrument in mechanicks or hydroſtaticks but we 
nieet with in the human body; and indeed in 
the body of inferior animals: ſcarce any part 
of: a houſe or a ſhip, hardly a common utenſil, - 
but we find in this ſurpriſing fabrick. They 
talk of levers, wedges, pullies, ropes, ſieves, 

/ F#rainers, beams, tubes, vaſes, receptacles, and 
more things than I have Eoglich for. You = 
| 1 \Boerhaave. . DICE $01 
3 A. Som of thoſe en ,peiiecieting} 
doneſhi inquirers into nature, have really made 
great diſcoveries ; and there remains ſtill much 
to be diſcovered. Any body may know thus 
fary that this outward vehicle of ours- is made . 
erte mern e! B 5 ” 4 dun up 
f ne WE ik, enim u ibidem e column, 
4 trabel, propugnacula, hypomochlia, cunei, wectes, troch- 


ke determinantes, funes, prela, folles, cribra „ filtraz 
canales, receptacula. Inſtitutiones 40. 
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up of an infinite number of parts, organs, or 
inſtruments curiouſly, adjuſted, and acting in a 
mutual ſubſerviency each part to another, as 


well as far the ſafety and n of the en 


ſyſtem. 1 

I. ELE SE, and blood, and ſkin; and 8 
are familiar words, and we think very little 
about the compoſition and texture of the things. 


But we are ſurpriſed when we hear that fleſh it- 


ſelf is but a collection of ſmall: fibres; that: 
every muſcle may be divided into leſſer ones, 
and theſe again into leſſer, till they become too. 
ſmall for diſcovery; OY even the force 
of imagination o ed of! 

TRE action of the mile dd; thei motions» 
performed by their means, is a new matter of 
wonder , As ſome of ; theſe "motions are volun- 
tary, there are others without any defign of ours. 
The voluntary motions are often aceompanied 
with ſatisfaction, as the mind directs them eithen 
to real uſe or vanity: ande we are beholden to 
the muſcles for dancing, as well as walking: to 
theſe the politician owes his * and the 
nice lady her geſtures. 


A. Bur. at the ſame waa 


the texture of the fleſh, we ſee evident marks. 
of frailty ſtampt upon it, or ſomething worſe. 
The mixture of blood, and other fluids, makes 

es "Wn 


+ Inſtitut. 393. | 


2 ES Ca F Mr 8 
e 1 a < : © . 
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Part 1. the Human FAcuITIES. 11 
the conſiſtency the more difficult to be preſerved: 
and upon the breach of ſo many canals and veſ- 
ſels, which a very ordinary wound may occa- 
ſion, we ſee a conſiderable diſorder, and have 
even ſome horror at the. ſight. A ein | 
ſore is ſtill more diſagreeable.. - 
I. Ir were prudence in us, however, to view 
our conſtitution ſometimes on its weak ſides, 
that we may not forget the materials we are 
made of, or imagine a ſtatue of plaſter to be a; 
ſtatue of braſs. The wiſdom of the maker is 
ſtill ſeen in the admirable contrivance of the 
machine, though it were to laſt but a day; and 
we have good reaſon to ſubſcribe to that text, 
« We are fearfully and wonderfully made.“ 
. WONDERFULLY: indeed! but then the 
tenderneſs of our frame muſt not ſo frighten us, 
as if it were every moment to fall to pieces; 
and conſequently under the notion: of ſhunning 
danger, make us ſhun the duties of ſociety. The 
body is ſtrongly fenced, and can bearconſiderable 
ſhocks after all. We are only to keep our brit 
tleneſs in view, as a guard to ſobriety and tem- 
perance. For there is certainly a good deal of 
truth in that common proverb, 66 dee de- 
« ſtroys more people than the ſwordi ? 
Hou intemperance (a general term for al ex- 
| ceſs) comes to be ſuch a ruin to the poor fabrick; 
is no hard matter to account for. The bones, 
| tis 
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adn a firmneſs; but then, how are they 
joined together? and how many veſſels are em- 
ployed in conveying nouriſnment even to them? 
the whole body may be called but a bundle of 
pipes and veſſels wrapt up in ſæin. Some of the 
fluids run in larger channels, and with greater 
briſkneſs, whilſt others naturally are but flowly. 


eanals be affected? here a ferment, there ſtag - 
nation. The ideas would be a little On 
if purſued farther. 

LT. Bu ſince tis much mote nal. to. 
conſider things4ri.their good order, than in their 
corrùptiam, it may be very entertaining to look 
into ſume books of anatomy; wherein ſuch 
diſcoveries are given, as cannot fail to raiſe ad- 


miration and delight. And there is this moral. 


ünferenes to be made, that as all the parts of the 


body. (united, as St. Paul ſays, by joints and 
banda) contribute to the good of the whole in a 


mechanical way: ſo all men-ought to ſerve one 
another freely and chearfully, as members of 
one body or ſociety: and the good emperor has 
an uſeful critieiſm upon the difference between 
the words member and part, the former imply- 


ing # more vital union than the latter; for in- 
ſtance, acbranch of a tree, or any inanimate 


_ is | ſeparated from the body without pain, 
which 


— 8 


| filtrated;. What a preſſure: muſt a ſurcharge ob 
meat and drink occaſion ? how muſt the various | 


wt] 


Part 1. 1 the Human FAT TI ES. 13; 
which is far otherwiſe in the loſs of an arm, or 
in the leaſt hurt of any animated part of the 
body. This example might be much farther 
purſued with great pleaſure : all the members. 
being found to act in concert and (ths No. 
3 * 2 1 
4 . FBW br are of ſo ug _ But 
notwithſtanding all the agreeable things that are 
to be obſerved, in the contrivance of the body, 
its charms lie principally in the outſide, The 
figure of the inward parts, and the endleſs. 
branchings of the veins, are looked at with more 
complacency in wax-work and copper- plate 
than in their reality; 3 which muſt give the diſ- 
fecters themſelves ſome uneaſineſs, not to be in - 
tirely overcome by the longeſt practice. But 
the ſhape and air ſtrike a reverence, the ſkin 
and features a delight : the features more than 
the {kiri, and the air more than the features: ſo 
that the air gives delight and reverence both. 
We ſhall leave more obſer vations to loyers. In 


4 the mean time, we muſt do. the ſoul. the juſtice. 
1 to confeſs, that tis ſhe that's properly the miſ- 
4 treſs. No man can be in love with the fineſt 


- ſtatue. Nor would life, added to beauty, be 
the attraction, if ſome qualities of the mind 
;- were not ſuppoſed, This muſt hold, without 
7 diſpute, in rational love: and as to the ſimple 
_ impreſfions 
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impreſſions on the eye (which irrational animals 
may ſhare in, for any thing we know to the 
contrary) whatever is agreeably felt, if it is not 


excited by the ſoul, is at leaſt felt by the ſoul; 


and to it we muſt have recourſe, as the ſeat of 


life itſelf, 'as well as of ſenſation and reflexion. 


I say we muſt have recourſe to ſome'other- 


thing than the body, for all our perceptions and 


faculties, of what kind ſoever. The body is 


t 't a vehicle enlivened. We cut and mangle 
a dead body without much compaſſion, and 
without any injury, as if it were a log of wood. 
T. WRA it is that ties two things together 
ſo different in their natures, men have no notion 
of: We ſee in fact, and ſometimes to our great 
affliction, a deplorable alteration in the body, 
or the viſible part, from whence we conclude a 
feparation of the inviſible ; or that the foul or 
ſpirit has withdrawn we know not whither. 


E. THe diſſolution of the body ſhews a little 


of its compoſition. As it © returns to the duſt, 
« ſo it is of the duſt.” But into this ſtrange 
compoſition the four elements may be ſaid to 
enter, and other things often mentioned by phi- 
loſophers and common men, oil, ſulphur, &c. 
It muſt be owned too, that theſe ingredients are 
more happily mixed in ſome perſons than others, 
as Shakeſpear obſerves of Brutus; from whence 
may proceed the difference of conſtitutions, and 
even 
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even of tempers. And this ſhould engage peo- 
ple to pity one another, or to be very civil at 


leaſt. If a man thinks his neighbour has too 


much fire, he ſhould conſider whether he him- 


ſelf may not have too __ phlegm; and c on 


the contrary. 
I. I ſome people heard us, they would be 


apt to think there is too much ſaid concerning 
the body; others, that there is too little: and I 


am of the latter opinion; conſidering that it is 
the body which takes up the moſt of our care: 
in ſo much, that Antoninus calls death a releaſe 


from the drudgery about a carcaſs. 


. N OU aſked me what I thought of the 
body. TION wht do you thang of the 
foul "T0 

L. ManxinD being ſo much in the _ 
as to the nature of all things, can only confider 
them in ſome of their properties and operations, 

A. IT ſeems the loweſt operation we car 
conceive of the ſoul, is to give life and motion 
to an organized body, which the moſt curious 
organs cannot give; ſince they are but matter 
reduced into ſhape and proportion. *Tis agree- 
able to ſee a fly making its motions in the air, 
er nn its little legs, by ſome principle ſo- 
: reign, 
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250 to in ng body. But a n —_—_— 


an end to the activity. G 
bot #1 IT is an odd ſort of nagar. whether, 
matter might not have thought ſuperadded to it? 


4 


| "Tis eaſy, and no leſs true, to ſay that inſinite 


power can do every thing it pleaſes... But then, 
men ſhould take care, under the appearance of 
modeſty (or however. real it: may be) not to 
make impertinent ſuppoſitions. If life were 


ſuperadded, matter would be. enlivened; and if 
thought were ſuperadded, matter would be 


thinking: whereas the ſettled idea of matter is 


ſomething that is inanimate, ines and i in- 
capable of thinking. 


Ix we were to ſearch for mere life, or.if any. 


perſon could tell us where it is to be found, I: 
believe the anſwer, would be, „ not in the 
6c ſmalleſt fibres;”” for they are but threads: 
« neither in the thinneſt membranes,” for they 
are but threads woven together. If « it is in 
| <6 the blood,” as the ſcripture (Gen. ix.) ſeems 
to intimate, it ſtill eſeapes our diſcovery ; and 
the blood itſelf muſt be reckoned but a vehicle 


for the life. 


+} 5+ ANOTHER text in the Fey book Gon, 
: ji.) Hays, . . God breathed into man the breath - 
« of life, and he became aliving foul.” We 
mult. content, ourſelves with an hiſtorical ace 
count of our own. being, inſtead of a philoſo · 
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phical: and if we ſhould want to know how life 
has been infuſed into the meaneſt animals, we 
muſt only conclude, that the fountain of life 
has communicated to them their portion of it 
ſome way or other; and without grudging them 


their manner of exiſtence (many of them hav- 


ing the advantage of us in ſome faculties) we 
ought to ſtudy to make the beſt and the thank- 
fulleſt uſe of our own. 

THarT which is called the vegetable life, 
conſiſts chiefly in a circulation of fluids, in 
order to the ſupport and growth of the body 
they belong to, without any power of ſenſation. 
Vegetation is but growing: and even ſtones 
and de n N ab Bare a a growth. oe: their 
Own. JIA * 

L. Baeirvt of that opinion “. 

. PLANTS are bodies organized to admira- 


tion. They draw nouriſhment from the earth 
by their roots: they ſeem to be nouriſhed alſo. 


by the air, and may be killed by the air; they 
have perſpiration, but no reſpiration, which. 
ſeems to be peculiar to the animal life, and i 18 
che loweſt of its ev | 

Livine 
Fo enter 4 tur Pali Japides adinflar Plantarum 


ereſcere ac vegetare: quia revera lapidum pori permea- 
biles ſunt, ' Upon which he tells of a ſhell-fiſh,. 


called Dactilus Marinus, found in the midſt of 


ſtone alive, and very agreeable to the taſte, not far 


from Naples. De vegetatione lapidum. 


"x8 A v IE W of Dial. 1. 


LIVING creatures can move from one place 
to another, and have their roots within them- 
ſelves for their nouriſhment, Which roots 
(fays Mr. Boerhaave) are the abſorbent veins in 
the mouth, ſtomach, and inteſtines. 
I. Some animals, fixed in their, ſhells to 
rocks, are an exception from that power of local 
motion: though they have ſtill ſome inward 


ſpring of their own, and may be ſaid to move 


in their own houſes. 


. Lars certainly, in the loweſt view we 


can have of it, implies ſomething more than 
matter, or matter and motion together, and 
may be called immaterial, or a thing that can- 
not fall under the cognizance of any of the five 
ſenſes, Tis finer and quicker than flame: it 
cannot be extracted by the beſt chemiſts, nor 

kept in glaſſes. Mr. Hobbes triumphed over 
the expreſſion © immaterial ſubſtance,” as an 

inftance of inſignificant ſpeech : and he would 

have had reaſon on his fide, if he had firſt 

proved that there was no ſubſtance, nor any 

thing i in the univerſe, but what we can ſee and 

touch, &c. 

L. SNEERING is no proof. 

A. Bor now, though all my life may be 
called immaterial, it cannot upon that account. 
be called immortal or unextinguiſhable. Im- 
mortality 1 ls a term appropuated, to the, ſou). 
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The beaſts have a life as well as men, and are 


unwilling to part with it; yet the ſcripture ſpeaks. 


as if it ended with the deſtruQtion of their body, 
and they are faid to periſh. *Tis true, Solo- 
mon ſpeaks of the ſpirit of man, and the ſpirit 
of the beaſt, that the one goes upward, and the 
other downward ; and I think ſome philoſophers 
talk of different principles, to which higher 
and lower ſpirits are united, after quitting their 
reſpective bodies. But when revelation flops 
ſhort, conjectures are often very eng 
and often very improper. 

L. Ir fat bears a good moral meaning, ith 
the ſpirit of man tends to ſomewhat of a ſupe- 


having made them groveling, as Saluſt exipratles 
it, „“ Prona atque ventri obedientia.“ 

TuIS we know for certain, that the liſe of 
man and beaſt is ſubject to ruin, and under 


great neceſſities, while it ſubſiſts; eſpecially the 


life of man, who not only wants food, but rai- 
ment. Sleep is a want common to all animals 


on this earth; as if ſome operations of life need- 


ed to be ſuſpended, to keep it from wearing out: 


for other operations go on; we breathe, the 


blood circulates, digeſtion advances, &c. Mean 


time it is remarkable, that the preſent wants of: 


mankind (and 'fleep, in particular) contribute, 


e uch to anꝝ peace and quiet chey enjoy: 
ſoldiers 
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rior kind than the beaſts are capable of; nature 


_ A VIEW of Dial. 1. 


foldiers muſt reſt on their marches, and the 


plodding ſtateſman drops aſleep in the midſt of 
2 project that would have embroiled Europe. 


A. Bor of our neceflities ſome are real, 
others only imaginary : both of which ſubject 
us to great dependence. By the real neceſſities, 
all men depend upon. one another, and the 


higheſt ranks depend moſt upon the loweſt, 
who work both for their own ſubſiſtence, and 


for theirs that are idle. By the imaginary ne- 
geſſities, ſome put themſelves under the depen- 
dence of men in power, and ſometimes do very 


dirty work for the wages they receive. But in 


all our wants, whether imaginary or real, the 
body wants nothing; for it feels nothing. * Tis 
properly the bodily life that wants meat and 
cloathing, and it-is unury and pride that. want 
delicacies and ornaments. 


How life comes to fail, notwithitanding all 
the repairs it is conſtantly getting, and all our 


anxiety about it, is only to be reſolved into the 


will and appointment of its author. Tis juſt 
ſuch another myſtery, that the bodily frame 


wears out, and becomes no ee Aa fit habita- 
tion for the ſoul.” | | 
Cer TAINLY it might have laſted longer: 


and we hear of lives in the beginning of the 
world, near à thouſand years od. That ſome 


| ef the loker parts harden too much with time, 
3 | and 


7 
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and the ſtrainers cannot perform their functions, 
is what experience ſhews: but a new queſtion 
may ariſe, Why that hardning of the ſofter parts? 


| Beſides, we often ſee the machine deſtroyed be- 


fore it is half worn, even in infancy; and this 
without any violent accidents. Man is the 
pooreſt creature in the world, in many inſtances: 
we may judge how it becomes _ to be proud, 
« Pride was not made for man.” 

I. Poor ignorant man! the difficulty is as 
great to know how life is kindled, as how it 
goes out. 'T hat it enters-into the body, is but 
a way of ſpeaking : perhaps the body and it are 
formed together. I have ſometimes thought 
men have been too prying with their glaſſes, and 
aheir enquiries. Whatever be of that, they dif- 
cover nothing to leſſen their difficulties. Nature 
ſtill keeps her myſteries to herſelf. 

. Ws ſee indeed, in a groſs manner, how we. 
are thrown. i into this world with the diftreſs of 
our mothers, and pain to ourſelves, though we 
have no remembrance of it. Our ſtay muſt be 


ſhort, from the nature of our bodily frame. 


The cords are looſed, and the wheels broken.” 


Death comes, and puts an end to our labours, 


our deſigns and our impertinencies. GED 
_T ras life is a tate of tryal, and has many, 
epithets. | Tis called a voyage, a paſſage, an 
inn, a pilgrimage ; ; ſometimes a play, and a 
farce, 


22 


farce, but it always concludes in a tragedy. A 
little earth is caſt upon the nd (fays Mr. 
Paſcal) Fs & en voila pour jamais.“ 


IV. SENSATION. 


. B T how little have we ſeen of the ſoul 

| of man ! that principle of reaſon, that 
immortal ſpirit capable of inexpreſſible joy and 
ſorrow even here, and of both theſe hereafter in 
a degree infinitely higher, when this clog of a 
body is thrown off ! 


L. Ir you pleaſe, we will talk a little more 


| of our inferior ſtate and condition. As life is 
a conſiderable remove from matter and motion 


ſenſation carries us a ſtage beyond life, and às 
ite were into another region; but ſtill a very low? 
one. However, if men cannot account for 


ſimple life, no wonder they cannot account for 
ſenſe and feeling. *Tis much if Mr. Hobbes 
was in earneſt in what he ſays of the cauſe of 
ſenſe. You may ſee how far it is ſatisfyirig . 
E. SOMETIMES one would hardly know 
whether to laugh or be angry at Hobbes. But 
though the cauſe of ſenſation is hid from us, 
the advantages of it are very obvious. The 
ſenſes are the canals of pleaſure: they may be 
ſaid to bring intelligence to the ſoul, and to the 


Wes man _ and Es” They ar nb 
is preſents 
W Leviathan, Chap. 1. 
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1 preſents from our creator, and we ſee what a 
loſs it is to be deprived of any one of them, If 
they are ſometimes the conveyances of pain, 
this is owing to ſome accidents they are not 
anſwerable for; and very often the pain is of 
our own procuring. 7 

I!x the organs are indiſpoſed, the ſenſes muſt 
be ſo likewiſe: and if they are loſt, the ſenſes 
are loſt, *Tis the body that furniſhes theſe 
organs, which probably has made the emperor 
es aſſign the ſenſes to the body.” | 
Tx bodily ſenſes are alſo called the external 
ſenſes, as they ſerye us in the commerce with 
things in this viſible. world. They are com- 
+ monly reckoned five: and this number has ob- 
tained a ſort of preſcription. In our Engliſh 
Apocrypha they, are called the * five opera- 
? * tions:” and though feeling is a word that 
may be applied to them all, yet in common 
4 . 7% ods ann wean diſeourſe 
3 8 They received the uſe of the five operations 
bof the Lord, and in the ſixth place he imparted 
2 *© them underſtanding ; and in the ſeventh, ſpeech, 
an interpreter of the cogitations thereof.” Eccluſ. 
17.] Whatever may be in Grotius's conjecture, 
that this paſſage has been put, on the margin (and 
it looks to have been ſo) by ſome follower of the 
Stoicks, it ſtill ſhews that this way of claſſing our 
external ſenſes is pretty ancient: and it ſeems even 
to anſwer the purpoſe well enough; for we can find 
out no other operation for diſcovering and ſurvey= 
ing the qualities of outward things, and for putting 
them to uſe, | | 


” 
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diſcourſe it is appropr iated to one of theſe five 
powers in particular: ſometimes we fay, a fight 
ſtrikes the eye, a ſound the ear. But tis the 


hand that is uſually ſaid to touch. And hence | 


touching, and the other four ſenſes, are conſi- 
dered as active; becauſe they can be applied to 
particular objects, as the mind directs; by 
whoſe orders they alſo ſuſpend their operations. 
A man may ſhut his eyes when he thinks fit. 
But upon the matter, all the ſenſes are rather 
paſſive than active, which 1 believe you will 


_ readily grant. 
Bur though the number of thoſe operations 


has been limited to five, the number of ſenſa- 


tions or perceptions may be called infinite, both 
as to the objects and the degrees. By the de- 


grees I mean che higher and lower ſcnfations of 


pleaſure and pain, two words that include every 
thing that delights us -or afflicts us; though in 
this place tis only what concerns the N that 
is under conſideration. 


E. Ox thoſe five operations "EE know) 1 
the ſight and hearing are reckoned the nobleſt; ; 


probably becauſe they are of a greater reach, 
and ſerve more eminently fer conveying know- 


| ledge to the mind. The eye can take in half g ü 


the firmament, the ear can hear at a great di- 
ſtance, and both can receive inſtruction by 


- words : . Whereas the other three ſenſes (eſpeci- ö 


3 e 
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| ' ally the touch and taſte) can only act by an 
immediate application to the object. 
I. THERE is a remarkable difference be- 
tween. the two laſt named ſenſes in one reſpect, 
that the taſte, is for one's ſelf alone, and ſo may 
be called but a poor ſolitary pleaſure : whereas 
| the touch is a means of union with another per- 
| fon, and in fo far may be called a ſocial plea- 
ſure; and it ſerves often as a conveyance of 
- } friendſhip. | 
1E. Vov deſign 10 be merry. 
I. NEITRHER merry nor grave. Vou mack 
5 haue had the women in your head yourſelf, and 
I don't deny that they were in mine: but ſetting 
h | ther-afide, I will appeal to any man, if he 
would not prefer the kiſs of a friend's check to 
the beſt: wine upon earth. 
. Hz muſt be a — friend that would 
. not. 
it 1 L. TRE greateſt FSI have only diſco- 
vered the ene or inſtruments belonging to 
) ö each ſenſe; and tis probable they have not diſ- 
„covered them all neither. Thus touching and 
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, f taſting are but faintly explained by the diſcovery 
— || of certain * 1 aaad under the ſkin (differing in 
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their figures) as the proper inftruments-of theſe 3 
two ſenſes ; though the ſmall inftruments are 
indeed deſcribed with great labour and exaQtneſs, 
And as we know but ſome of the inffruments, 
ſo we know but ſome of the occaſions or con- 
ditions (not the cauſes) requiſite to affect us ſo 
many ways as we find we are affected. So that 4 
the greateſt philoſophers have recourſe only to 
the * c appointment of the adorable Creator.“ 
The cauſe of ſimple life is not to be reached; 
much leſs the cauſe of ſenſation: and the cauſe I 
of pleaſure or pain leſs ſtill. _ 3 
E. FEELING or ſenſibility (it ſeems) is alf 4 
fuſed through all the body, without and within, 
and ſo is conſidered as the foundation of what is 
moſt uſually and ſtrictly calledipleafure and pain. 
| The reſt of the ſenſes convey what is agreeable | 
_ eye lights, and the n for inſtance) 
„„ but 4 | 
remains defenſes ; ilibarã fila fenfbilnate, thera fonus, © 
Foveaſque, Jub cuticula latentes'; in tocis tatiui er- 
cendo propriis, nempe lingud apice digitorum in manibus, | 
pedibuſque, contractiles; iterumque emi les; ; ſunt og. 
aum cor poreum quo explorata corpora tangi dicantur. . 
Boerhaave Inſti tut. I 
He ſhews afterwards by what means touch — 3 
and how the different perceptions are excited of heat 
and cold, &c.——T7 a&us igitur fit——48 3 He 3 . 
very far, yet muſt ſtop ſhort, | 1 
* Non ergo wvidetur diverfitas, hec 3 pendere | Y 
tantum à varietate illa, qua ultima pars nirui con- 
Aruitur, ſed a multis aliis præterta non quidem eauſis, 3 
fed ex inſtituto conditoris adorandi conditionibus. 571. ; | 
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but they are not ſaid to create that ſevere rack- 
ing preſſure which goes under the name of pain 


or torture, nor that gentle agreeable impreſſion 


called pleaſure. A new wonder ariſes, 


« How the ſame nerves are faſhion'd to ſuſtain 


«© The greateſt pleaſure, and the greateſt pain!“ 


IL. Tis remarkable how much the preſent 


frame of the body is liable to pain, and often 


ſeized with it to extremity. 
. *T1s remarkable too, that the extremes 


of pleaſure are much fewer than thoſe of pain, 


from which no fibre of the body can promiſe to 
be exempt; and as to the point of duration, 
pleaſure has but little to boaſt of. Intenſe pain 


may continue long, intenſe pleaſure cannot. 


I. Max KIND are in ſome deluſion as to 
that point. Mr. Boerhaave and others are very 


good, for ſhewing the frame and texture of the 


organs belonging to each ſenſe. Mean time the 
touch and taſte are generally moſt gratified, 
and the taſte yet more than the former. And 


to theſe two ſenſes may be referred all that is 
called luxury: the ſmell is but gratified in a 


manner for diverſion. Elegance is properly the 
purſuit of the eye. Sometimes, *tis true, all 
extravagance is called luxury: as the luxury of 
building, gardening, apparel, „ 

0 S 8 
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o enter into all che bad conſequences of in- 
dulging the ſenſes, were an endleſs affair. 
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There are few-perſons but know too much of 14 


it from their own experience; with relation to 
their eſtate, their character, and the body itſelf. 
. And if they want authorities, they may ſee what 
Horace ſays of the effects of gratifying a ſweet 
tooth, as Dr. Cheyne calls it: Dulcia ſe i in 
cc bjlem vertunt.“ . BY 
Bur the inconvenience of day is one 
thing, and the injuſtice of it another. Mere 
ſelfiſh gratification, without regard to ſociety 
and friendſhip (ſuppoſing the heart not to be 
engaged in the pleaſure) is a thing below huma- 1 
nity, but 'tis infinitely more agreeable to think Jr 
of what nature has done for our ſupport and r 
.delight, than what we do ourſelves to our un- 3 O 
eaſineſs, our deſtruction, and our diſhonour. 3 I. 
We have the benefits and pleaſures of all the n 
ſenſes to think of, and we can never think of | V 
them enough. irs Boerhaave 1 is in * * raptures, 
1 ſpeak- 


— After having ſaid many things of the ear, from Ba 
the beſt authors, and his own obſervations, he adds, 
„Supra omnem vero admirabilitatem conſtructa apparet 2 
« cochlee ſpiralis fabrica, &c.” 562. th 
He had ſaid of the noſe: Sunt præterea in his 
narium cavis recondita, & artificieſe variis locis diſpo- | 
ita, quatuor officula ſpongioſa——S unt hec guatuon officula * 
. mire fabricata ex tenuilſimis ofeis lamellis, papyro te- ©; 
nuioribus—493. 
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11 of the very organs: bow much more 
ſatisfaction muſt it give to reflect on the uſes, 
the delights, and the certainty of the operations 
themſelves? To ſuppoſe them fallacious, were 
to give ourſelves the lye, as well as to unhinge 
all ſociety, law, and commerce. A man di- 
ſtinguiſhes his friend well from a ſtranger, he 
knows his very foot before entring.the room. 
Witneſſes are admitted upon their knowledge 
of. facts: and a judge, from his conviction of 
the proof, acquits the innocent cr condemns the 
guilty: to ſay nothing of more familiar diſtinc- 
tions, known to young and old. 

. SOMETIMES, you know, we muſt have 
recourſe to one ſenſe for confirming another, or 
reRifying its miſtakes, But this can never 
overthrow the certainty of the ſenſes in general. 
If a ſtick appears crooked in the water, there 


needs no more but to take it out, to be con- 


vinced that it is ſtraight. Tis the philoſophers 


that perplex people, or rather confound them- 
4 ſelves, with their ſubtilties and their marks of 


certainty: an honeſt farmer is at no loſs to know h 
whether he is ſleeping or . 
L. Tart quickneſs of the ſenſes, as well as 


4 the health of the body, depends very much on | 


9 fobriety | 


cc a inveſliuntur wentrass craſſa, Fa myria- 
: cibus vaſculorum arterioſorum ornata — Membrana bc 


[tar Je infinuat Unde an inſtituto — 494. 


30 FVIEW: of - :. Dial. x. 
| ſobriety and good rules; though, to be ſure, 
there are higher motives for ſobriety than health 
and pleaſure. And beſides that the body is 
thus kept righter for the exerciſe of its proper 


functions, the mind is freed from an exceflive 


trouble in ſeeking after thoſe ſeeming neceſſities 
of luxury which grow upon us the more they 
are indulged, and make us delicate and fretful, 
uneaſy to ourſelves and others. 

A. BESID Es the five ſenſes, the * 


55 generally ſpeak of a ſenſorium, or common 


ſenſe, which they reckon the ground of all ſen- 


fation, or a medium, as it were, for modifying 


the impreſſions and conveying them to the mind. 
The eye, ſay they, knows not that it ſees, nor 
the ear that it hears, till this common ſenſe in- 


terpoſes its verdict. | 
'Try1s makes no 1 to che number of 


our ſenſes, whether it be granted or denied; 3 it 
only ſerves, as a new inſtrument, to account in 
ſome dark manner for their operations. And 
perhaps it is owing to this medium or canal, 
among other things, that having two eyes and 

two ears we do not ſee nor hear double. 
Many other things belong to the animal 
life, which we may call indifferently ſenſations, 
actions, powers, faculties, Phyſicians ſpeak of 
the action of the ſtomach, as well as that of 
cating and drinking, What name ſhall. we 
ele 
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give fleeping, which puts a ſtop to moſt of our 
powers and actions? what ſhall we ſay of hun- 
ger and thirſt? ſome have called them internal 
ſenſes: ſenſations they are at leaſt, and ſome- 
times extreme preſſures; and our pleaſures ariſe 
moſtly from ſuch uneaſy preceding ſenſations. 
Thus reſt and motion are agreeable by turns: 
and that faculty of moving from one place to 


another, may be ſaid to enlarge our confine- 


ment,. (for we are but prifoners here on earth) 
fo that the taking a walk becomes a pleaſure, 
were it but in a chamber, In ſhort, we are fo 
wonderfully contrived, that we can hardly ſpeak 
ſenſe when we attempt to give any deſcription 
of ourſelves ; and muſt leave many things un- 
touched after all, We fee] our wants, and are 
eager to fatisfy them right or wrong, We have 
indeed ftrong arguments within us of our indi- 
gence, Without nouriſhment the poor animal 


ſtarves in a very little time. Without ſleep he 


is intolerably uneaſy, and *tis as great a neceſ- 
fity upon him as the former, But let us ſup- 
poſe all that is neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of 
the animal life, meat, drink, clothes, ſleep, 
lodging, and all theſe to the full, and of the 
beſt: what ſhould poor man do without objects 
to entertain the reſt of his ſenſes ! How melan- 
choly muſt he be, and. how little joy would his 
fineſt ideas often give him? I ſay often, be- 

C J cauſe 


32 A VIE V 77 Dial. 1. 
cauſe ſometimes there is a pleaſure in them : 
but no body can promiſe himſelf the continuance 
of that pleaſure, and ſometimes a man would 
quit it for a pipe of tobacco. And if ideas 
yield to the ſenſes, theſe muſt yield to the af. 
fections. For if the affections are not gratified, 
or any one of them that chances to have the 
dominion for the time, what good could the 
whole earth do us? Let a man in ſuch a fitua- 
tion try how he can ſuffice himſelf, and make 
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75 the beſt of his ſelf-love that he can, he will 
| find ſo little pleaſure from that fountain, that he i 
. would wiſh he were out of exiſtence. be 
| | 00; 91 A ( 
82 IMAGINATION. ] 
1 + L. & ELF is indeed a poor center, as 5 + t 


ſays. But our imagination e upon 

us, I know not how. | 2 
1 A, Wx hardly know what! imagination is. 
bl 5 L. Tis a dark affair indeed. This faculty 
Wk has ſach a dependence upon the ſenſes, that Mr. 
Hobbes calls it nothing but decaying ſenſe; and | 

he compares it to the toſſing of water after the 7 
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I wind ceaſes. But the compariſon is lame. A 

If | thouſand things are imagined that never entered 
into the ſenſes: and the images of former im- 
[ preſſions are recalled at pleaſure, I 
2 e i ee Fax * 4 


„Part x. the Human FacuLTizs.. 23 
Fancy u is another word for the ſame facul- 

ty; and both words are taken promiſcuouſlly for- 

the faculty and the act, and ſometimes for the 

thing imagined, Thus we ſay a mere ima- 

e gination, a mere fancy.” 

Some riIuEs this faculty is taken for inven- 


5 5 

tion, and is diſtinguiſhed from judgment: the 
one laying the materials in order, which the 
i I other collects... And ſometimes fancy is taken 
for choice or taſte: We ſay “ a perſon of a 
| k <6. good or. bad fancy.” 

= 


E. I believe the fancy is a real faculty of 

the ſoul: you know * Milton calls it ſo, and 
deſcribes it finel rp. at 

2: . IT ſerves to recall the i images of things for- 

merly perceived, and fo they are more languid 


) damit in the firſt impreſſion; as the idea of the 
I a ſun i 
——ͤ—— But know that in the ſoul 
Are many lefler faculties that ſerve TL 
_ Reaſon as chief; among theſe, Fancy next 
. 1 Her offi ce hotds;. of all external things, 
jk Which the five watchful ſenſes reprelent, . 


| 3} She forms imaginations, airy ſnapes, 
Which reaſon } Joining or disjoining trames 

> All what we affirm; or what deny, and call 
\ 7} Our knowledge or opinion; then retires 
1 Into her private cell: when nature reſts, 

Oft in her abſence, mimick F "ancy wakes 
| To imitate her; but, misjoining ſhapes, . 
Wild work produces. oft, and moſt in dreams, 
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. 4 VIEW off Dial. F. 
ſun and light is very "_ and * at 

* | 
I. Bur as we can recall abſent i images, they: 
come ſometimes upon us uncalled in a very 
tumultuous and irregular manner, and when 
we would gladly be rid of them; ſo that we 
may be ſaid to dream even in the day-time, It 
may be called dreaming, though we do not 
entertain theſe imaginations voluntarily, fince 
they are for the moſt part but caſtles in the air, 
Nor is it future proſpects only that intrude upon 
our imagination : there is hardly a trifle that 
we have done or heard of, twenty years ago, 
but what breaks in upon us, and often the moſt 
unſeaſonably in the world. Tis difficult to fix 
the attention ſo long as not to wander before 
the Lord's prayer can be repeated. All which 
argues ſome diſtemper in our internal frame, 4 
and yet very few I believe are ſenſible of it. 4 
. THAT may be called involuntary ima- 
gination. One and the ſame faculty may be 1 
ſaid to be both paſſive and active. The mind 
has certainly a power of raiſing images or ap- 
pearances of things within itſelf, and it often 7 
feels them raiſed it knows not how. 3 
Bur though we can tell many things the 
fancy can do, 'tis impoflible to tell every thing, 3 
It adds, it pares, it joins, it ſeparates, it mixes, 
it jumbles, it builds, it razes; in ſhort, it works \ 

wonders | 
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wonders in its on ſhop, and the beſt deſcrip- 
tion will ſill be inferior to its power. It can 
frame new ideas upon the model of eld ones: 
as when we ſuppoſe a perſon we have not ſeen, 
to reſemble one we have ſeen; and when we 
frame an idea of Conſtantinople from what we 
have ſcen of London, or perhaps but from a 
map of London. IT his fort of coining is very 
often a forging. Nor muſt it ever be forgot, 
that ſuch images are quite wrong, or rather no 
images at all ; that are formed when the parti- 
cular ſenſe is wanting or hurt : as in the known 
ſtory of the blind man, that reckoned ſcarlet 
was like the ſound of a trumpet. 
IL. How the imagination impoſes upon us 


when the ſenſes are entire, is ſtill harder to ex- 


plain. But ſometimes we ſay, 'the imagination 
is impoſed upon, when *tis the ſenſe that is 
miſtaken 3 as when the ſtick appears crooked 
in water: but the error lies neither in the fight 
nor in the fancy, but only in our pronouncing 
too haſtily, Hence we may ſee the advantage 
of that great rule, · Not to judge according to 


.** appearances ; eſpecially in things relating 
to religion and common life. As to religion, 
*tis well known. how haſty imaginations, or ra- 


ther haſty concluſions, bring all things into 
calamity and ruin, And the bad effects of raſn 
Judgment are no leſs ſeen | in life ; we ſee others 

in 
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in a glittering ſituation, we immediately pro- 


nounce them happy: and by a natural conſe- 


quence think ourſelves miſerable, if we have 
not the like finery. Ben Johnſon makes Fun- 


goſo faint away, upon ſeeing another beau get 
into the faſhion before him. The ſame ſort 
of judging obtains in houſhold furniture, equi- 
page, and titles. Tis true, it may be called 
ſtaring rather than judging, hen we have no 


other ſtandard of felicity oe” to Sape _ _ 
mire with the mob, | 


15 Qui ſtupet! in tituls— 2 


But ſuch is really the caſe, and ſuch infliencs 
has imagination both on private quiet and-the . 


public, that the want of a ribbon may endanger 
a government. Pride indeed mixes with the 


admiration: from what other ſource can it 
proceed, that a man in perfect health is not 
eaſy to travel the length of a ſtreet, unleſs he 
have a coach? and that another is fot eaſy in 


a very fine coach, becauſe it has not a coronet? 


A. Is this faculty of Imagination, how= 
ever, that makes the greateſt figure in life, 


eſpecially i in company, and ſtill more when there 
is a ſtock of memory along with it. Tis alſo 


the work-houſe of poetry, eee : 
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To make a figure in company, there 
5h be alſo a ſtock of: confidence... „ 
E. NoTHinG truer. Mean time invention 


has much the advantage of bare imagination: 


and every man either wiſhes for it, or boaſts of 
it. Some perſons indeed have a very ready 
talent. But even in this readinefs of invention 
a man has nothing to call his own: for though. 


expedients come in his head, yet he is hot. 


maſter 'of that-art when he pleaſes ; and "tis & 
very common way of ſpeaking, © ſuch a thing 
did or did not occur. So that the hitting 
on a good thought may be- reckoned as much 
an àctident, as the unexpected meeting with a 
friend. And then, how many things do occur, 
that are very impertinent! Falſe humour, ri- 
baldry, and dull conceits ! And ' tis W ; 
tious when all this, is paſſed for wit. 
L. Tas, chief buſineſs of wit ſeems. to be in 


ordinary converſation and ſeribling, whereas in- 


vention is extended to all affairs and offices in 
Fife; from the firſt minifter of ſtate to the loweſt 
mechanick, or the pooreſt* maſter of a family. 

AK. RochESTER. has, pleaſantly obſerved, 
that riches and power were very unequally 
ſhared among mankind, but that it was "_ 
otherwiſe as to wit; at. leaſt that every one was 


well ſatisfied uh bis own 2 . 
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r this none thinks (ate que Avon's fach ) 


66 His own too W or his friend's too much,” 
mw Gs -— \ * x. * 
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And though his lordſhip (whoſe Bagg * 


Was very great). laid this only for his diverſion, 


yet really the. diyiſion is more equal, than is ge- 
nerally., believed. One; ſhall hear, very good 
jeſts and repartees among people of the męaneſt 
gondition: they have their ſmart lads, their 
witty laſles, and their ſatyrical old men. 
I. War paſſes moſt currently for wit. in 
this ind, is properly but humour, and often 
of very low kind. But true humour is when 
che faney puts different things together, which 
have no outward reſemblance, nor connection 
in nature. Thus Butler, "oye of Warane 
9 > 1 7 
He knew | 
ce When butter does refuſe to come, 
. And love proves croſs and humourſome.“ 


| Again, when things in tolerable. elleem, are 
applied to the moſt vulgar ules: : 


et For he ele k danke . 

+66 Could take the ſiae of pots of 5 . 

- & Reſolve by fines and tangents __ ; 
« If bread or butter wanted weight.“ 


ane 


Ix ſuch a jumble of i images, fome Hlicile 
naturally falls upon one of the things tor its 


being 
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Part 1. the Human FACUTTIES. 9 
being in company with the other. And ſuch a 
merry buzleſque vein may be, pretty allowable 
when it brings no contempt on things or per- 
ſons that ought to be more reſpectfully treated = 

for in that caſe it is like the hanging naſty rags 


upon a fine ſtatue, Mr. Hobbes lays down 


ſome regulations and remarks with reference to 


this tickliſh affair, which ſhew the greatneſs, of 


his genius beyond many that have ſucceeded 
him, and which likewiſe ſhew the unſucceſsful- 


_ neſs of any genius, When it meddles in a deci- 
| five manner with things out of its reach. You 


may compare what he ſays, in the eighth chap- 
ter of his Leviathan, with what he had ſaid of 
the cauſe of fenſation in the firft. 

« THE ſecret thoughts of a man run over 
c all things, holy, prophane, clean, obſcene, 
or grave, and light, without ſhame or blame; 
« which verbal diſcourſe cannot do, farther 
ce than the judgment ſhall approve of the time, 


« place, and perſons. An anatomiſt, or a 


46 phyſician, may ſpeak or write his judgment 
c of unclean things {natural things] becauſe he 


« jg not to pleaſe, but profit: but for another 
&« man to write his extravagant and pleaſant 
c fancies of the ſame, is as if a man, from be- 


© ing tumbled into the dirt, ſhould come and 


< preſent himſelf before good company. And 


6 tis the want of diſcretion that makes the 


difference. 
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« difference, Again, in profeſt remiſſneſs of 


s mind, and familiar company, a man may 


play with the ſounds and equivocal ſignifica- 


« tion of words; and that many times with en- 


« counters of extraordinary fancy: but in a 


©« ſermon; or in publick, or before perſons un- 


«known, or whom we ought to reverence, 


ac. there is no jingling of words that will not be 
accounted folly : and the difference is only 


in the want of- diſcretion.- Se that where 


« wit is wanting, it is not fancy that is want- 
„ing, but diſcretion. Judgment therefore 
without 0 is wit, but faney without Judg- 
ment not.? 

E. I was ſtill nijghnily pleaſed with that 
m_— 1 48 

IL. Ir many books (as well as e G60 ; 
were examined by that ſtandard, they would 
run a great hazard; I would only differ from 
Hobbes in one of his concluſions, that judg- 
ment without fancy is wit.“ For it is the 
exuberance of faney which produces the thing 


called wit in general: the office of judgment 


being to keep that current within its due limits. 
All poetical compoſitions (whether in verſe or 


proſe, the Adventures of Telemachus, as well 


as the Iliad, or Æneid) are works of wit and 


judgment both, but are more properly referred 
ta the. claſs of wit; F becauſe. of the invention 


and 
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and fancy that prevails” in them. A hiſtory is 
the pure work'of judgment and niemory. But 
to do. Mr, Hobbes' juſtice, if wit were taken ac- 
cording to the. ſignification of the Latin and 
French terms Ingenium and Eſprit, or accord-- 
ing to our Engliſh word Genius, it were hard, 
to reſuſe the epithet of wit to a good hiſtory, « or 
to any compoſition that is "good | in its kind, | 
"A. In comparing poetical works together, 
ſome of them are obſerved to abs6ind? moſt in 
judgment, others in fancy ; as fancy is reckoned 
to prevail in Homer, and judgment in Virgil. 
In the French derdimahese tis hard to diſcover 
whether fareyt or Judgment prevails moſt ; alÞ 
is ſo: well adjuſted, tempered, and mixed toge 
ther. Indo not mean to derogate from the 
praiſe given tto i Miltda's> Paradiſe Loſt, a per- 
formance of: a quite different nature. 
L. I muſt bwn, I have often tlibughe Milne | 
has given too much ſwing to his mu- f s 
A. I:fhall not diſpute that with you. 
Li IN many'compoſitions, humour is what! 
appears more than either judgment or fancy: 
and often it deſerves not the name of humour, 
but rather of ribaldry And this obſervation 
ſeems to hold pretty well, that wit in the moſt- 
uſual acceptation flit ĩs an edged tool, and ge- 
nerally hurtful; to thoſe who haye moſt of it. 


1 ſort of involuntary, incontinent, detiſive: 
1 ſpirit,. 
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ſpirit, which mult burſt out either in converſa- 


tion, or on paper, from a mixt deſire of pleaſing 


and of being admired; accompanied with a cer- 


tain pleaſure of am The fame lord 
Racholler ſays very truly, [2 


. And wit was his vain frivolous pretence, 
e Of pleaſing « others at his own, expence.“ 


Setyr on Man, 
But this. cue of pled is not very diſinte- 


reſted. 9 


7 "$6 Fele he | 


A. Tu n and vity of the ſoul ap- 
pears much more in the paſſions than in 


the; [bodily ſenſes, which are but paſſive and 


languid in compariſon of thoſe violent commo- 
tions, or even in compariſon of the more gentle 


affections. When the paſſions bteak looſe, 


they are like hurricanes. and eruptions of fire: 
and they are fitly called naſhions, becauſe we 


ſuffer, under their dominion . But then, as they 


are bad maſters, they are excellent ſervants ; as 
we uſe to ſay of fire and water: and without 
paſſions, life would be a very infipid thing... For 
let us ſuppoſe a man poffaſt / of a fortune ſuſficient 


to give him all the gratificgtions of the ſenſes, 


and that in the moſt elegant way imaginable : 


— have ragoüts and burgundy, and _ 


44” 
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and horſes, and what elſe he has a mind for: 
yet if we ſuppoſe him in the bare ſtate of ſen- 
ſuality, without love and friendſhip; no deſire 
of knowledge, no reliſh of giving or receiving 
obligations, neither ſatisfaction in virtue, nor 
7 indignation at vice: ſuch a man would be 
reckoned by moſt people to paſs his time very 
dully. 

O the other hand, let us ſuppoſe a man 
2 heartily animated with one ſingle paſſion, it will 
keep him at leaſt awake; and the proſpect of 
ſatisfying it will be to him inſtead of the moſt 
delicious ſenſualities, and ſometimes inſtead of 
the neceſſaries of life. 


L. Ir is ſometimes reckoned, the ſtronger | 
the paſſions are, the better, provided they are 
under due regulations. Be angry, and fin 
6 not.” But this I ſuppoſe can mean only a 
1 vigorous conſtitution of ſoul, to love heartily 
what we ought to love, and to hate heartily 
what we ought to hate. For there muſt be an 
exception as to ſuch paſſions, or ſuch forms of 
them as can produce no good. effect. For in- 
ſtance, fear and revenge: the latter is diaboli- 
cal, and the former often very baſe. Such a 
fear I mean, as is ſaid to give a body to our 
imaginations, to diſconcert our moſt valuable 
faculties; ; and which may be called an aliena- 
tion of mind while it lafts : and ſuch a fear alſo. 

48 
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44 ir MIB Wrath Dial. x. 
ag makes us recede from any duty, that would 


expoſe us to the cenſure of the unthinking 
world. Such paſhons we had better wiſh ex- 


tinguiſhed. 9 


TE paſſions, you know, are alſo called af-. 
fections of the ſoul : for though affection is taken 
particularly for love (which word too has its. 
different ſignifications) yet affection or paſſion _ 


denotes. any motion or feeling, whether agree- 


able or diſagreeable. And thus the paſſions. ' 
are commonly divided into the concupiſcible 
and the iraſcible, two old-faſhioned words, but 

3 all the various and 


which intimate t 


variable motions of the ſoul turn upon theſe: 
two hinges, deſire and averſion. 2 : 


"Far, diviſion, of our paſſons, or fetching: 


| them — two ſources, gives indeed no idea 


either of y virtiie or vice ; 3, but only. A general no- 
tion of pleaſure and pain in the ſoul, without 
any conſideration of merit or demerit : ſo that. 
there had need to be another diviſion, of the. 
paſſions, into. the virtuous and vicious. But 
becauſe this way of claſſing them would be in- 


| ſignificant to thoſe, who will not allow the di- 


ſtinction of virtue and vice; it will be e ough 
to divide them into the ſocial paſſions, kia 


ſelfiſh, or the diſintereſted and the. intereſted. 


'Tis true, | thoſe perſons will not allow there is 
| ſuch a a thing As diitereſtedneſs neither ;.but they. 
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will at leaſt allow there is ſuch a thing as com- 


paſſion, tenderneſs, kindneſs, (they may chuſe 
their word) and ſo the paſſions might be di- 


ſtinguiſhed into the kind and unkind, which I 


ſuppoſe would paſs current with all the world: 
ſince the greateſt advocates for ſelf- love do not 
deny that men can be friendly, 
that their friendſhip 3 is oats e eng own 
intereſt. tO“ 01 
. I think this may 110 ad too, halts as BY 
fire and averſion (eſpecially when they come 
the length of paſſion) imply want, uneaſineſs, 
trouble, and violent motion in the ſoul; : ſo joy 


is the ſatisfaction, delight, and :acquieſcence 


that enſues on our meeting with our deſires, 


or even on getting free of our averſions. Joy 
is to the ſoul what pleaſure is to the ſenſes: 


(and ſorrow may be called its pain) with this 


difference, that true joy and ſorrow of the ra- 
tional ſoul are ſtill founded upon reaſon. And 


in all the paſſions the will has ſome more 
power than in the bodily feelings, which we 


cannot augment nor leſſen: the greateſt ſtoick' 
muſt feel the gout; the moſt abſtemious recluſe 


cannot put a ſtop to his taſting, while the glaſs 


is at his mouth. Whereas in the paſſions or 
feelings of the ſoul, a man can either cheriſh 
them, and conſequently raiſe them higher, or 
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7% A VIE V Dial. 1. 
he can make ſome efforts _— __ and we 6 
ſee they die the ſooner. | þ 
SML k deſire, and ſimple averſion, are juſtly 1 
: reckoned blind. And if fancy may be ſaid to 
enter often into our deſires, it enters yet oftner |. 
into our averſions: for we can generally give a 
better reaſon why we like, than why we diſlike. |] 
So that many of our-averſions are much owing |; 
to ſome diſorder in ourſelves, or our being out : 
of tune; which appears remarkably in enn ? 
| | averſions and diſguſts that are perſonal. 1 
| I. I BELIEvE hope and fear iſſue from:defire 
. ook averſion, according to the views, or the 
- apprehenfions which the mind hath of meeting 
with things agreeable or vexatious. Hope and | 
fear therefore: are ſuppoſed to be attended wit 
ſome roaſon: the panick fear excepted as be- 
fore, becauſe it concludes the dreadful thing to 
be already preſent. Our hopes ſeldom impoſe 
ſo far upon us: though they riſe very high, and 
from very narrow foundations in ſome tempers, 
and not the worſt ones neither. But if we con- 
ſider hope as a rational expectation of the\mind, 
it will rather come under the lift -of the virtues 
than of the paſſions. 
Tux natural fear of death is widely Jnplamted 
in us, for the preſervation of our bodily frame: 
and neither the fear of death nor of pain is 
" Thameful, unleſs it make us ſhun what we 
ought 
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ought to do, or do what we ought to ſhun. 

Luxury and ſoft living muſt neceffarily increaſe 
fear, and "magnify danger: as *tis told of an 
boneſt gentleman, who thought to have joined 
"king Charles 1. but could not  feſolve to lie out 
of his own bet. 

E. Poor Seed. 1 


1 4 D I was thinking that as the mind from 
: 1 deſire and averſion, appetite and abhor- 
e rene, proceeds to hope and fear: ſo when 


; 
(; hele'ars zccompliſhee, of come to their period, 
; it 'w6nld ſeem to proceed no farther, but to reſt 


on the enjoyment, or in the affliction; though 
5 allicion or forrow 5 not 1 br a Rwy of 

: b rok arr 3ETY: 315 281 

= 3 Job, "hs beg ) is Rabi and de- 
; Nani When we are told ( that joy is of ſhort 

: <6 continuance,” I ſuppoſe we are to underſtand 

| it of the pleaſure of the ſenſes and of the ima. 

* | giination': for the foul ſerme te be capable of 


infinite joy, both as to derer, extent; 

* and no leſs capable f ſorrb W. 
1 L. Bur how hard is it to give the — 
of me ſoul; and to feduee all its motions into 
a regular ſyſtem ! 4 know not whether our 

terms or our ideas fail us ſooneſt. How many 
little baſtard-paſſions are there that go under 
the name of ilL humour! fretting, diſguſt, cha- 
tin, contradiction, &e. ſhall e refer theſs to 
Am = Y 1 the 
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the 3 of anger or of ach or are my 
not rather made up of both? -.; |, 
| HowEeve R, we muſt never 3 . 
as if ſhe had put ſo many ſources of trouble 
and diſquiet within us: ſor we have likewiſe 
other ſources or funds of ſatisfaction, if we 
would cultivate them faithfully; but this we 
can never do, till we endeavour to change the 
i principle « of our deſires and actions. 14151 
14. Icoxrkss“ tis the principle, of cauſe, our 
either praiſe or blame, Thus grief is ſhameful, 
when it proceeds from the loſs. of a ; but 
honourable, in the loſs. of a friend. Reps 
Z. NuMBERLEss obſervations might be 
made on the paſſions, each whereof would re- 
quire a book, if one was to conſider their riſe, 
their. progreſs, their decay, their extinction, 
their riſing again, their giving way to other 
| paſſions quite oppoſite, their combinations, their 
force, their ſubtilty, their enchantment, &c. 
All which are but the different turnings of 


human nature Gy x 


„ K. Tr duke of Ae -mould || 


- throw them all ino th botrewleg pit of ſelf- 

| love. * 
. ter will N to „bet this, beſt au- 
ja | thors, Who have; wrote of our ſeveral powers 


and propenſions; if: they write good-ſenſe, and 
11 1 | wake 


od} 


paſſions proceed from, that makes them deſerve : 


j 2 „be 
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make a true report of nature; whatever their 
profeſſion be, clergyman or laick : and the ſex 
by no means to be excepted, | ſince we have 
from their hands ſome of the fineſt compoſitions 
upon the moſt delicate and important ſubjes.. 

| InDEED the paſſions (like every thing elle) 
are better known by feeling than deſcription. 
What better can be ſaid of loye, than that tis 
love? Tis difficult even to give a; liſt of them. 
Nor do I find people agreed either as to their 
number or their claſſes. | 

. Mr. Hobbes has treated peg a great 
many motions of the ſoul under one head of 
the paſſions. .' And the long train he there 
mentions, are but modes, and diverſifications, 
of five or fix primary motions, which he calls 


the ſimple paſſions, and perhaps fitly enough, 


viz. appetite, deſire, love, averſion, hate, joy, 
and grief. I think he e in his ſchemę 


thus: {The 12 *s IA 9 It Jide 
_ $55 Appetite, with an opinion of attaigingy/is 
7 called hope. 1 try 4755 ; 401-5 


„The ſame ENT fuch onal Goſpir ” 
* Sudden courage, anger. _ | 
« Conſtant hope, confidence of ourſelves, : | 
RE 65 Deſire, of good to another; beneyolence,, 
„ good-will, charity. If to man gene- 
« rally, good-naturer”, 
iD ui nov op fb 
A Ak Leviathan, Clap. 6. 


| 
BY). wo VIEW of. Dial, x. 
Fx diſcuſſes other paſſions or . aſter 
the ſame aphoriſtical manner, and (it would 
ſeem) juſt as they have come into his head; 
ſuch as ambition, puſillanimity, magnanimity, ' 
valour, liberality, miſerableneſs, [churliſhneſs] 
love, jealouſy, , $5 curioſity, religion, . , « + 
pannick terror, ' glory, - + dejection 
laughter, . ſhame, +. . impudence, ' pity, 
cruelty, emulation, envy. He ſpeaks: of cer- 
tain tendencies 'that I do not remember, and I 
wonder he ſaid nothing of others, ſince he was 
giving the hiſtory of man;” for inſtance, 
affectation. But 'tis hard for one to know 
what he ſhould write, or what he ſhould not 
write: and there is ſomething ſo like pedantry 
in all thoſe diſcuſſions, that perhaps Mr. Hobbes 
has been glad to diſpatch. them off as ſoon as he 
could; and it muſt be owned, he often writes 
in a very natural way, I cannot, however, 
ſubſcribe to all his aphoriſms or definitions; for 
inſtance, that conſtant hope is a confidence 
& in ourſelves: for it may proceed as naturally 
from a confidence in another. And as to reli- 
gion, he places both the true and the falſe only 
in fear: „fear of power inviſible feigned by 

& the mind, or imagined from tales publickly 
ce allowed, religion; not allowed, ſuperſtition : 
ec and when the power imagined is truly fuch 
6 as we imagine, true religion.“ 
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L. A poor account of true religion ! 
. We find by experience that the paſſions 


domineer by turns; and when two, or more of 


them, are in competition at once, the weakeſt 
muſt certainly yield, unleſs reaſon interpoſeth. 
But the duke of Rochefoucault obſerves, that 
ſloth. or indolence (though it deſerves not the 


name of a paſſion) often gets the better of them 
all, and triumphs equally, over our vices and 


our. virtues.. | 
TERRE 18 Rh of his maxims which I 


cannot ſo eaſily join with, „ that the paſſions 


e are but different degrees of heat and cold in 


« the, blood.” T hat I think were a little too 


mechanical : ; though we are undeniably under 


a ſort of mechaniſm, and are drawn like puppets 
by ſtrings, as Antoninus has expreſt it. We 


may be literally ſaid, upon ſome occaſions, to 


be tranſported and inflamed. Nothing is more 
common, even in the ſacred writings, than 
ſuch expreſſions. 


* Tux degrees of every en are infinite: 


2 man may eaſily ſuppoſe himſelf capable of 


greater ſorrow, or greater joy, than ever he has 
yet felt. And an extreme violence of any one 


of the paſſions i is more than enough to 2 
che foul from the body. 
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. _ HE conftitution of the body i is reckoned 
to depend much on the fibres, the 
blood, and the ſolid parts and the fluids ; from 
the good or bad temperament or habit of all 
which, we may expect the better or worſe 
health, the longer or ſhorter life. The com- 
plexion implies ſomething more a-kin to the 
ſoul, though it ſeems alſo to depend on the 
more or leſs happy mixture of the elements, 
and certain chemical ingredients in us. 
L. THERE is a ſtrange variety among man- 
kind : but to give the preference to one com- 
plexion above the reft, might be thought too 
forward and partial. Each complexion has its 
advantages, and each has its defects. The 
ſanguine perſon would think it hard to be re- 
proached for the haſtineſs of his temper, Which 
ſometimes indeed flies out like gun- powder; 
but when he cools and comes to himſelf, he is 
all kindneſs and civility, It is moſt adviſable 
for the complexions not to diſpute too much 
about their ſeveral prerogatives : for in all ſuch 
reckonings, each party comes off with loſs. © 
A. AND there is nothing a man diſparages 
in another that he has not a part of himſelf, 
and ſometimes the largeſt part, 
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Part 1. the Human FacurrTies.: 53 
I. TRE complexion and diſpoſition ſeem to 
differ in this point, that the latter is a more 
internal thing than the former. We ſhall find 
two perſons equally ſanguine or equally phleg- 


matick, and yet the one remarkably prouder 


than the other. Pride is not reckoned a com- 
plexional thing, but to lie deeper in the ſoul :. 
(the ſame may be ſaid of covetouſneſs) and. 


| ſome ſouls have a remarkable tendency to fome. 
predominant thing, almoſt from the cradle. 


A. Bur whatever inclination prevails in 
the ſoul for the time being, the wits are ſet at 


work to bring it about, Men are both drawn 
by pleaſure, and purſue it : the ſame perſon, 


as it were, going out of himſelf, for what he 


cannot find within. 1's true, tis for his own 


ſake that he goes thus out of himſelf: but then 


he often goes on the errands of a fool, or a. 
madman : ſo that the term ſelf. love might be 


with as great propriety changed into ſelf. will; 

and 'tis in this view that the duke of Rocheſou- 
cault takes it when he ſays, it will purſue things 
not only frivolous, but deſtructive, merely be- 


cauſe it will. 
I. Tris quality of the N muſt be 1 


unreaſonable, and Butler ſays excellently: 


For obſtinacy's ne er ſo ſtiff 
ee As hen tis in a wrong belief.” 


; D 3 | But 
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But it is not always from pride that this obſti- 
nacy ariſes: for it acts often without any re- 
ſlection on its own qualifications, Oy 8 con 
to conſequences. 


hard to account for, nor leſs hard to conquer; 
and that is, inconſtancy. The ſoul grows 
weary; and loaths, and knows not why: the 
object has loſt nothing of its agreeableneſs, and 
yet can no longer pleaſe ! And this happens as 
ſuddenly as frequently. | 


* Neu paſſions new opinions ſtill excite, 
„And what we like at noon, we loath at 
6“ night,” 


Shen of verſe and proſe might * 8 on 
this ſubject. And it may be ſaid the paſſions 
and opinions excite one another, though the 
paſſions or inclinations are the greater favourites; 

and we take it more impatiently to have 
our inclinations. condemined' than our opi- 
ec nions.“ We are alſo for the moſt part as 
forward to ſhew our opinions, as we are un- 
willing to ſhew our inclinations; in which re- 
ſpect theſe laſt may not de very Hr eee to 

a dirty ſhirt. | 

L. Thou it is s not poſſible to find worde 
for all the motions of the ſoul, yet we may. diſ- 
cover 
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cover what things men are moſt naturally carried 
to, when we diſcover their differences of com- 


plexion and diſpoſition. And it were very 


profitable for us to make thoſe diſcoveries at 
home: but we are ſeldom at leiſure for that; 


nor indeed is the ſtudy very agreeable, The 


patrons of ſelf-Jove would have fewer proſelytes, 


if people were more inclined to ſe]f-examination. 


But whether we look at home or abroad, the 


nature of things will continue the ſame: and 


we may make this general concluſion as to the 


difference between the complexion and the diſ- 
poſition, that *tis the complexion which makes 


us quicker or ſlower, warmer or colder, and 
the like: as *tis from the diſpoſition, that we 
are more or leſs proud, humble, cruel,” mild, 
covetous, honeſt, and whatever falls under the 
denomination of vice or virtue. 


. Tu knowledge of tempers and apo 
ſitions ſeems to be very neceſſary for a firſt 


miniſter, in order to deal with his particular 
men, to gratify one with money, another with 
a ribbon, and ſo on. 5 {IF 
L. SOME are even pn with a nod or A 
ſmile. 4 PO 
A. Homovr is a word that ſeems to imply 
ſomething different both from complexion and 
diſpoſition, ' which are reckoned ſettled things; 


whereas humour changes like the weather, and 


D4 may 
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may be called the mother of freaks, whims, 
frolicks, and even of moaping, the reverſe of 
theſe. Good humour, or good temper, is more 
properly good diſpoſition ; and to be in good 
humour, and good-humoured, are different 
things; the worſt tempered perſon being ſome- 
times in good humour. But in all the turns 
and caſts of human nature (whatever ſource 
they come from) there is ſuch an endleſs va- 
riety, that every mn may be e juſtly called an 
ene. 00 
VIII. LIS ER T. 
FTER what we have obſerved of the paſ- 
ſions, and inclinations, . their inſinuating 
power and open violence, and from what is 
daily to be ſeen in the world; we might be in- 
duced to think there is no ſuch' thing: as liberty 
in man, but that he were a piece of clock- 
work, or an engine actuated 1 fire, wind, or 
water. 

E. Some have. * Fs ep even to. the 
Deity, ſubjecting their Jupiter to fate: and our 
moderns borrow from old opinions. 

OTHeRs, thinking liberty the prerogative 
of the Almighty alone, cannot allow it to man- 
kind, leſt their abuſe of it might ſeem to alter 
the purpoſes of heaven, or leſt too much ſhould 
be aſcribed. to enzadures in procuring, their own 
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happineſs. But no ſuch conſequences can be 
apprehended from all the Adern that we ſup- 
poſe to be in weak man: *tis nothing but ſuch 
a power as the opening or ſhutting his eyes, 


not of ſeeing without light, a power only to 
accept or reject what is freely offered him, and 


which he could by no means furniſh to himſelf ; 
no more than he can make the fruits to grow 
for the ſubſiſtence of his natural. life, though few 


will deny that he can ſow and plant. . 
L. LIBERTY, no doubt, is a pure gift from 


heaven: and in all creatures it is only a power 
to uſe their faculties for the purpoſes they were 


given. In this general acceptation of it, the 


meaneſt creature that has life has liberty. And 
we ſee among beaſts and birds great marks of 
deliberation and choice. 


E. In rational creatures, liberty muſt be 
ſuppoſed not only as. a foundation of virtue, 


but of. reaſon itſelf: ſince the niceſt engine in 
the world cannot be faid to act rationally, nor: 
ſo much as to act freely. Mr. Hobbes, indeed, 

propoſes to reconcile. liberty and neceſſity, by 
the compariſon. of a river, which is ſaid to run: 
freely when nothing hinders, its courſe. But 
this is mere playing with words. A river Will 
hardly be called a free agent: and I think it may 


be affirmed, that thoſe ks make ſelf:love. the 


ſole ſpring, or motive, of human actions, allow 
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no more liberty to a man than to a river. 
There is only this difference of conſciouſneſs 
between them, the one knows what it is doing, 
the other not: but both are under a like over - 


bearing unvirtuous neceſſity. 


L. ANOTHER term for liberty i is free -will, 
which imports no more than a freedom of 


choice. But ſometimes people confound the 


will with the inclinations; and theſe having ſo 


much the upperhand in us, tis no wonder if 


liberty is abſolutely denied. But as we do 


many things from our inclinations, ſo we do 


many things againſt them; but can ſtrictly be 


ſaid to do nothing againſt our will. 


* *T'ts but a jeſt that Butler ſays on ſwear- 
ing. The acting againſt our inclinations is a 
pretty good We? of our liberty. 

. Tk term Liberum Arbitrium, ſuppoſes 
the underſtanding to act without any byas, or 
rather without any thing that may darker it; 
in which caſe it may be ſaid, to act freely and 
neceſſarily both : freely, becauſe it is not hin- 
dered, as Mr. Hobbes ſays of the river ; and 


; neceſſarily, becauſe its nature is to ſee and judge. 


But there is ſtill a further power of chuſing, 
after all tryal and examination is made. If it 
de alledged that this choice ielelf! 18 determined; 

it 


= * 'P or The - that "a again his wilt. 
1 of his own opinion ſtill. 
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it may be aſked by what? If *tis by the rea- 
ſonableneſs of the thing, then the choice is as 


It ought to be; but it cannot be faid to be ne- 


cellirity determined, becauſe it might have been 


(and often is) W that in, contrary 11 
reaſon. 5 


TZ. Man then ſeems to have got a power or 


a ſpring within himſelf to determine him: 
if this ſpring be called the will, it muſt be free, 
ſince a forced will is no will, 


T unhappy diſputes concerning liberty 


being rather with reference to things moral than 
natural, it might help to ſhorten them, if it 
were referred to every man's breaſt, whether 


in any thing he ever did that was wrong, he 


could not have done otherwiſe? Unleſs this 


queſtion be anſwered in the affirmative, what 
foundation can there be for remorſe, or even 
for. guilt, or for juſtice in puniſhing it? All di- 
vines admit of moral evil: wherein can it con- 
ſiſt but in the abuſe of liberty, or the making 
a wrong choice! St. Auguſtine ſearching for 


de origin of ſin, lodges it only in the free wWIIl 
of the creature: being well aſſured that blame 


(which muſt fall ſomewhere): cannot fall on tte 


author of all good, The Gnoſticks indeed 


maintained with a' bare face; «that God was 
the author of ſin:“ and 'tis probable, the 
my] Aa bſurdity 
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abſurdity of that thought has given riſe to the 
other, the two eternal principles.“ | 
L. Tas ſcripture too always ſpeaks of man 


as a creature endowed with freedom of choice. 


Hence ſo many exhortations, threatnings, ex- 


poſtulations, and expreſs declarations of his li- 


berty, and that his ruin is only of himfelf. 
Many texts might be adduced : but I ſhall only 
read you a few lines of Milton, who founds 
the moſt of that excellent work of his on ſcrip- 


ture authority. He ſuppoſes the Almighty to 


declare that man will be deceived by the ſug- 
geſtions of a more crafty revengeful ſpirit. 


OW: dation dann Shen ne SI COSH api fall” 
'« He and his faithleſs progeny : whoſe fault? 


% Whoſe but his own ? Ingrate, he had of me 


„ All he could have; 1 made him Juſt and 
66 right, 20 
46 Sufficient to have ſtood, DEITY 955 to fall. 


<6 Such I created all th' ethereal powers 
-<. And ſpirits, * Ms ſtood, and them 


i } 15 cc who fail'd; 2 

& Freely. they iood _ food, and fel who 

4 fell. 90 

Not free, what proof could * have given 
e ſincere 

40 Of ene res conſlant faith or love, 

Where 
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6 Where only what they needs muſt do, ap= 
e appear'd, 

© Not what they would? What praiſe could 
« they receive? 

te What pleaſure I, from ſuch obedience pay Tf 

« When will and reaſon (reaſon allo is choice) 

« Uſeleſs and vain, of freedom both deſpoil'd, 

Made paſſive both, had ſerv'd neceſlity,  . 


T Not me. They therefore as to right be- 


eee e, | 1 
ego were created, nor can juſtly accuſe 
« Their maker, or their making, or their fate; 
& As if predeſtination over-ruPd- | 
Their will diſpos'd. by abſolute decree h 
« Os high ebe 3 they themſelves de- 
, reed 1 5 
6 Their own revolt, not I; if I i hb 


6 Foreknowledge had no. influence on their ; 


fault; 
6 Which had no leſs. 8 certain na 
known. 
6 80 without leaſt impulſe or 4 of PIs 
« Or aught by me immutably foreſeen, 


They treſpaſs, authors to themſelves in all 


* Both what they judge, and. what they _— 
+, $6 for ſo 


6&1 form'd them free, and free. they muſt re- 
23 2 main, N a ' 
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62 A TEEVW pft. 
% Till they enthrall- themſelves ; ; I elfe muſk 


* change 
% Their nature, and revoke the high dectes 8 
« Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain'd 
« Their freedom ; they themſelves ordain' d 
cher Tar.” - 
«The firſt ſort by their own gelten fe fell, 
6c * Self-tempted, ſelf. ORE man falls de- 
F 
66 By the other =. Man therefore ſhall find 
6 _ | 


E. Harry genius 

I. Ir would be an idle thing to mike any 
commentary upon ſo clear ſenſe. It muſt only 
be remembered, that the liberty of created be- 
ings is rather a power of making themſelves 
miſerable, if they will needs de it, than any 

ben happy, though 
they have ever ſo great a mind, without a 


' higher ſupport, and a compliance with the 


conditions enn ene is . W 
them. i 

. TI ESE two aa "OM and Fortec ill 
underſtood, bave helped to perplex men in 
their diſputes upon liberty and other fubjects. 
Neither of them are words current in ſacred 
writ: but fate, which is the ſame thing as 


edict, is ſometimes taken for the decree of the 


ſupreme 
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| ſupreme Being, as it relates to the happineſs of 


intelligent creatures; and it is alſo conſidered 
as the ſettled order: of nature, and the connec- 
tion of cauſes with their effects. A ſtone goes 
to the bottom, whilſt a piece of wood floats 
above: the fire melts metals, hardens the clay, 
and reduces wood to aſhes: and nature is an» 
other word for this conſtitution of things. To 
uſe ſcripture-images, « if a man take 2 a coal in 
« his boſom, he muſt be burnt with it; and if 
« he touches pitch, it will ftick to him.“ Such 
neceſſary conſequences might therefore be called: 
fate, and eternal decrees: to which may be 
added the pleaſures and pains of the mind, 
from a review of its good or bad actions: re- 


morſe is as natural as ſickneſs; and the torture 


of the mind may become ſo great, chat 2 man 
may be faid to be in bel 

I. ALL ſuch. confequences;: and: * el 

ne of nature, are really of the divine eſta- 


bliſhment; and liberty is ſo in a particular 


manner So many faculties without the power 
of uſing them to the right purpoſes, would be 
a much ſorer evil than what Solomon 6bſervet, 
'* of a man to whom God had given riches, 


et hut had not given him power to'eatthereofi?? , 


But the laſt part of the verſe is not to be pre- 
eiſely taken: for the gifts of God are complete 
and perfect. You know what [Apaflyars] 
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Prudentius * ſaid on this head of liberty, 
after he had laid the objection as ſtrong againſt 
it as poſſible. And it ſeems Homer has had it 
much at heart, that the abuſe of liberty ſhould 


not be charged againſt the gods. þ 
« Perverſe mankind ! whoſe wills created free, | 
etc Charge all their homer ing on abſolute decree,” 
Is it! not ſo that, Mr. Pope has it? - 55 5 
. 1 THINK ſo, Some have made n 1 


work with the decrees of God! 5 F 
L. Bur thoſd opinions are ut out in 
this, iſland. 


A. TRE 1 Nature A alſo ns 
diſputes among men, ſome having confounded 
it with the author himſelf ;. whereas it is only 
to be -loaked upon as his divine art. Some of 
the ſtoicks failed much in- this point, and 
Spitoza improved upon it, to the total excluſion: 
of the deity. All that nature (implies, is but 
the birth or production of things, which ſtill 
ſuppoſes à producer or author, who was 
(according to the expreſſions of the Plalmiſt) FF 
& before the mountains were brought forth.“ | 
I. FoRTUNE is a more inſignificant term 
than either nature or fate: Juvenal ſays, tis 
only we that make her a goddeſs.” And in- 
Sia when the word is rightly conſidered, there 

ein gat all in $4.4 more than in chance, | 


es: 2 1 hit,. 


Part 1. the Human FAcuLTIES. 65 
hit, accident, and the like, which can produce 
nothing; as all the different materials for build- 
ing collected together could not put up the 
houſe, without the contriver and the workman. 
There is a trifling exception of a pencil Apelles 
is ſaid to have thrown in his anger, which per- 
formed what he wanted to have added to the 
piece: but 'tis to be remembred the colours 
were already prepared by the. hand, and the 
pencil thrown by it; ſo the hand ſtill gave the 
direction, though out of the common way. 
There is a large field for ſuch accidents as that, 
if we conſider the freaks of man, and the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things. Inſtances of ſucceſsful 
raſhneſs are very common. 5 
. SOMETIMES our | exterior ftuations: or 
circumſtances | in, this life, is called Fortune : 
and ſome perſons being lo unexpectedly raiſed, 
and others depreſſed, without much to be 
aſcribed either to their ſkill or merit ; thoſe 
who have not recourſe to Providence are in- 
duced to think with Salluſt, “ that fortune cer- 
e tainly rules in every thing.“ But there is 
no loſs, though particular words ſtand, if peo- 
ple are but convinced of an invifible unerring 
direction and ſuperintendency in the govern- 
ment of the univerſe, and in the concerns of 
every individual perſon. Our Saviour has de- 


ſigned We ſhould be much perſuaded: of this, 
when 
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when he told us _ hairs of our head are all 
numbered, | 

L. Tus belief of an over- FI Providence 
is mighty comfortable, and liberty is very con- 
ſiſtent with it: *tis agreeable to find that gift 
aſſerted; for without admitting liberty, men 


can hardly be brought to condemn. themſelves. 
"Tis only the atheiſts that formally deny it, 


others diſpute rather about the extent and the 
confequences of it. But *tis remarkable, that 
the fame Milton' makes thoſe diſputes the 


amuſement of ſome of the fallen angels; and 


ſo an amuſement, one * think, to be 
avoided. 


4% Others apart ſat on a hill retir d, 

« In thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high 

« Of Providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 
« Fixt fate, free-will, foreknowledge abſolute, 

« And found no end, in wandring mazes loſt.” 


. IX. RzASoN. 
4 JITBERTO! we have chiefly. conſi- 


: dered human nature with reference to 


7 the ſenſes and affections, according to that di- 


viſion of body, ſoul, and ſpirit; the laſt of 
which I will be glad to have your opinion of. 


For though the foul is' often taken for the 
RE thing that can be ſuppoſed in _ and 


18 


n 
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is to be conſidered as an immortal thinking 
principle, of an inexpreſſible activity, and of a 
quite different creation and conſtitution from 
unactive lifeleſs. matter; yet according to the 
plan above-mentioned, there is a ſuperior re- 
gion in man, called indifferently by the philo- 
ſophers mind, ſpirit, or the governing part : and 
what they call ſpirit, St. ran takes | ina ur e 
ſenſe ſtill, | 

IL. HERE is my opthivh without __ 7 


In the body itſelf mention is made of three 


regions, the belly, the breaſt, and the head; 
which bears ſome analogy to the ſenſes, the 
affections, and the underſtanding. But as there 
is no fixed ſtandard for moſt words, ſometimes 


| the heart, and ſometimes 'the: bowels, is made 
uſe of, to ſignify thoſe ſentiments of tenderneſs 
and pity, and alſo the ſeat of them; the head 


being generally taken for the ſeat of the judge 


| m— as well as for the judgment itſelf. 


AccoxbrNO to theſe three regions in the 
body, the pleafures ate generally claſſed, and 
denominatede. Thofe of ſenſe being the loweſt, 
are ſent down to the belly: c whoſe God is 
ee their belly, a days St. Paul, and he gives a 
character of tne inhabitants of Crete [ Tastbes 
aral. Tit. i. 12.] from one of themſelves. 
The Chineſe god of pleaſure is alſo repre- 


ſented Hue a ' diſmal creature, all belly. But 
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theſe repreſentations and expreſſions are only 
bgurative, and not deſigned to be taken accord- 
ing to the preciſe letter. The 3 of the 
taſte itſelf | is far from the belly. The pleaſure 
of the yet leſs een with it; ſo 
that the ne of the Cretans ſeems deſigned 
to expreſs their luxury in general, though per- 
| haps they have been particwarly remarkable for 
eating and drinking. 

MAN time the body, which we POOP to 
ſoak. in pleaſure like a ſponge, is of itſelf but a 
mere dead huſk,- and drops off at laſt: and a 
man reckons. upon it no farther, than as a ma- 
chine for bringing him pleaſure, and would 
ſometimes be content to change it for another 
body, if h he could, and does . wear it out 
before its natural. period. Keri zung 

Bur to. come to, the bieden region in nd 
The mind, or underftanding, is conſidered as a 
principle of light or diſcerning ; as the ſenſes 
and affeCtions are ſuppoſed to be blind. The 
mind ſees the order and. value of things, *their 
relations and properties; and this either by im- 
mediate intuition, like the bodily eye, or by a 
ſort of procels, which:confiders one thing after 
another; and fo is called both Fans, and. 
reaſon, 
| Tuus reaſon, or Judgment, is taken both as 


A Wan and 3 as an act. We fay a perſon, of 
6 Judgment, 
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1 


judgment, or of no judgment * a judgment 


or motive; as * ſuch a law is founded upon 
« ſuch a reaſon, and ſuch a thing has no reaſon 
ein it, or no ſenſe in it.“ 
are uſed promiſcuouſly for different things, and 
tis but a dry affair to adjuſt their ſignifications. 
. IT ſeems one great uſe of the reaſoning 


faculty is to ſupply the want of intuition, which 
is ſeeing at a glance. For this purpoſe the 


mind puts things in a certain order, as figures 
in cyphering, that we may find out the ſum, 
the remainder, the- proportion, or whatever we 
want to know about them. Theſe three « opera- 
tions of numbering, weighing, and meaſuringʒ 
ſeem to anſwer to the ſeveral exerciſes of rea: 
ſon; and ſo *tis compared ſometimes to a bal- 


oy ſometimes to a line. | 2 
Rasso then muſt fall into the Seele 


miſtakes, when it meddles in things beyond its 


line, or out of its ſphere: in this caſe tis like 


an incompetent judge, and the concluſions 
e be abſurd. nh en 5 paraphraſe on 
F 311. 6191.3: the 


92 8 pene ; lapfu bes mils lubrico 
Eręſſum fefellit, dum pede metior - 


Immenja parwe,. \ um truting meg . 
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4a I VIEW of | Dial r. 
the ſeventy-third Pſalm is very applicable: to 
this purpoſe. I miſtakes alſo in things within 
its ſphere, when it is impoſed upon by the 
affections, like a judge that is corrupted. And 
nothing is truer than that obſervation, © the 
66 ee is the dupe of the incline 
| ny tions.“ TED 

bs ate „ or W n 1 
ever often. miſled,, may ſtill (in ſome reſpect) 
be called the. leading faculty, and ſuppoſed 
to be free of any byas ; all light, without any 
heat, Pure deliberation, aſlenting, denying, 
chuſing, rejecting, &c. imply the operation of 
the head only, as if the heart had no intereſt 
in the thing: for certainly we judge thus coolly 
on ſome occaſions. And as liberty was conſi- 
dered but as a power to make uſe of our facul- 
ties in general, ſo the laſt ſtep. of reaſon is to 
make its choice, which it does (in ſound un- 
byaſs d minds) according to the nature of 
things; or, in ether, . according, to the 
trun. 

Ar . we are 1 1 to hs 
entire, ſo far as it goes, without conſidering the 


narrowneſs of its limits, nor the clogs that are 
| « 7.54 > upon 

| a Panel 4 "hea anxi Jus, 5 | 

Et pertinacts eiribus 7 ngen! 5 


Pugno, profundum ſe chaos ingerit, 
Et nave mentis lumen ad obruit. 
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upon it, nor whether theſe clogs are moſt ow- 
ing to the appetites or the paſſions. All ſueh 
diſcuſſions are endleſs. | © | 

TAKING reaſon therefore only for the na- 
tain light of the mind, we may well enough 
conclude, that natural truths, or principles, be- 
long to it, as viſible objects belong to the eye. 
Knowledge 1 is but the ſeeing things as they are, 
or in the way they are deſigned to appear to us: 
for, ſtrictly ſpeaking, we ſee few things as they 


really are, no more than we {ce the lun in the 
firmament as he is. 


E. We may thus have ſome little idea of 
faith, reaſon, and revelation; the laſt of which 
{like the drawing of a curtain) gives a diſcovery 


of what the natural powers of man, or the pre- 


ſent frame of his underſtanding, could not find 
out. By revelation men might be informed of 
the ſtate of things, paſt, preſent, and to come; 


of things relating to the viſible world and the 


eg of N in Deakeh; and e in 


W may kicowiſe ſos ko faith is taken in 
different ſenſes: one acceptation of it is truſt, 


confidence, dependence; another acceptation is 
honeſty and fair · dealing, . bona fides. But 
the - acceptation relating moſt to the preſent 
purpoſe, is that divine conviction of the un- 
s derftanding,”. whereby we cannot refuſe our 
1 | aſſent. 
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72 4 vIE w 7 Dial. r. 
aſſent. And though we ſee but through a 
„ glaſs darkly,” as St. Paul ſays, (and how few 
ſee like him !) yet the leaſt remove from inſi - 
delity is a kind of faith : and if there is but an 
honeſt heart to receive it into, it will grow like 
ce the greateſt trees from the leaſt of ſeeds.” 
Nor is a man to be diſcouraged if he does not 


perceive its growth ; and even though he ſhould 
think -he had no faith at all. Such a dark 


uncertain ſtate, as it is very afflicting, may 
perhaps alſo be purifying. But to ſay the 
truth, moſt people are in the contrary ſtate, 
rather inclined to think their faith greater than 
it is, than leſs: and ſuch perſons would do well 
to conſider what faith is, and examine their 
own by St. Paul's definition, who calls it ( the 
«© ſubſtance of things hoped for, and the evi- 
« dence of things not ſeen.” We ought to 
take great care that our faith ** not found to 
be bare opinionn 6! . 

Ius we ſee allo: that te is ia difference 
tween faith and reaſon, or that ſome things are 
ſpiritually: i diſcerned, and others naturally.” I 
only wiſh it were conſidered how religion and 


ſociety ſuffer by ſetting. theſe, two gifts at va- 
riance. Religion ſuffers when things are ob- 
truded as articles of faith, and an aſſent re- 
quired to them under the higheſt pains, with- 
out ſatisfying the mind that ſuch articles are 


lis | It 
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of the boaſted importance, or even that they 
are not repugnant to common ſenſe. Tis 
true, religion cannot properly ſuffer: but ſo- 
ciety, or the particular members of it, ſuffer 


many different ways; perſecution and obſtinacy 


mutually exciting each other. All hiſtories, 
ecclefiaſtick and civil, are the melancholy re- 
giſters of mutual oppreſſion, bigotry, and con- 
tempt among all parties. And yet all parties 
muſt make uſe of reaſon, either true or falſe, 
when they argue ſor their faith; otherwiſe there 
muſt be nothing for it but an act of parliament, 
and a ſtanding army. The proteſtants are 
profeſſed admirers of reaſon, their faith hangs 
upon it; and the papiſts, who ſay “ they be- 
« lieve upon the authority of the church,“ 
muſt make uſe of 8 to prove the church is 
infallible. - 
L. RELIGION even ſails by ſuch diſputes 
and hatred, in ſo far as occaſion is given to its 
profeſt enemies to deſpiſe it; and to the negli- 
gent part of mankind to be fill the more care- 
leſs about it. I have interrupted yu. 
E. To ſee things as they are (even the 
things of nature) there muſt be another light 


than the natural, 'How little do we know 


about the things we ſee and handle? only ſome 
of their outward properties, colour, hardneſs, 
and the like; z as Mr. Locke inſtances in gold, 
Js | its 
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1 AVIEW / Dial. 1. 
its yellowneſs, duCtility, and other qualities; 
without any knowledge of the eſſence, as tis 
called, or the ſubſtratum. Again, how little 
do we know about ourſelves! ? Can we tell, as 


Dr. Garth ſays, 


«© Why paler looks impetuous rage proclaim, 
% And why chill virgins redden into flame? &c.“ 


And Dr. Burnet, who was as much a free- 
thinker as a man ſhould be, takes notice how 
little we know of things that are objects of faith. 
Shall I read you a few of his elegant exprofiions? 

L. Wirz all my heart. | 

. —— ** Theſe revelations, as. moſt 

4 in ſacred writ, are ſhort and incomplete: as 
« being deſigned for practice more than for 
44 ſpeculation, or to awaken and excite our 
4e thoughts, rather than to ſatisfy them. Ac- 
« cordingly we read in ſcripture of a Trium 
cc deity: : of God made fleſh, in the womb of a 
« virgin; barbarouſly crucified by the Jews : 
« deſcending! into hell: viſibly aſcending into 
ce heaven; and ſitting at the right-hand of God 
«the Father, above angels and arch-angels. 
4 Theſe great things are imperfectly revealed 
«tous in this life; which we are to believe ſo 
4 far as they are revealed; in hopes theſe my- 
c ſteries will be made mere intelligible in that 


$6 happy ſtate to come, '—— _ 
2 ;x > \ 


We 
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THAT article of the crucifixion, and the 


other of the aſcenſion, are indeed two points of 
fact which reaſon may be ſatisfied about, by 


enquiring into the character of the witneſſes, 


and other things relating to proof. The cruci- 
fixion is a piece of hiſtory, and à much leſs 
ſurpriſing event than the aſcenſion. But the 
myſtery is, that ſuch a barbarity ſhould have 


been permitted againſt the Son of God: This 


„ is to the Jews a ſtumbling-block, and to the 


« Greeks fooliſhneſs.” And ſo a new inquiry 
ariſes, if Jeſus Chriſt was the perſon aimed at 
in the prophecies? To be ſatisfied about which, 


the prophecies muſt be conſidered, and the Old 


and New Teſtament compared together, and 


both theſe with the doctrine and the works. 
In all ſuch things reaſon may modeſtly exert 
itſelf, and we are guilty of ſloth if it be not 
exerted, But we muſt be in the dark about 
many things {till : ſo the doctor ſubjoins; In 
& like manner, how little is it we underſtand 


Weoncerning the Holy Ghoſt ? That he de- 


Wo ſcended like a dove upon our Saviour : like 
e cloven tongues of fire upon the apoſtles 


'« Theſe things we know as bare matter of fact, 
cc but the method of theſe operations we do not 


e at all underſtand, Who can tell us now, 


« what that is which we call « inſpiration ?” 


＋ 


« * what change is wrought it in the brain, and 


Ee &« what. 


JC 
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« what in the ſoul; and how the effe follows ? 

„ Theſe things we ſee darkly, and hope 
<« they will be ſet in a clearer light, and the 
ce doctrines of our religion more fully expounded 
& to us in that future world, &c.” [Theory of the 
arts]. This is an inſtance of great honeſty 
in that ingenious man, ſo frankly to confeſs 
his ignorance, when far meaner heads take 
upon them to explain the deepeſt myſteries | 
As a ſtrange turn appears in others, who will 
Not admit of the poſſibility of a thing, becauſe 
they cannot conceive how it is! Reaſon would 
at leaſt tell them thus much, that every thing 
is poſſible to the Almighty, which does not im- 
ply a contradiction. 

L. Ir muſt certainly be very ill FM done 
both to religion and ſociety, to make an oppo- 
fition between faith and reaſon, as if they were 
two contraries, like white and black, or fire 
and water; whereas they ſeem to differ more 
in the degree than in the kind : the natural 
light itſelf being from God, as well as the di- 
vine: * there is one glory. 1 the ſun, and an- 
c other glory of the moon.” And then the 
fame thing may be the object of faith and rea- 
ſon both ; for inſtance, the fall of Adam: it is 
indeed revealed as a fact that has happened, 
and is. conſequently, an object of faith: we do 


not hear that it occurred to the philoſophers, 
Ee”. 
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(though ſomething like it is implied in the opi- 
nion of the pre-exiſtence of the ſoul) and this 
ignorance of the fall made their ſyſtems ſo im- 


perfect and claſhing. But after getting a hint 


of that unfortunate hiſtory, many men are ſa- 
tisfied of the truth of it by their natural reaſon 
as they are alſo of the creation of the heavens 


and the earth. And this may be called a mix- 


ture of hiſtorical and rational faith, but cannot 
be faid to come up to divine faith, which car- 
ries along with it a more forcible conviction, 


and may be reckoned ſuch a thing as the 


| [Nos zn] intellectual ſenſation of the 


& Platonaſts.”” .. 

. However, the faith of common chri- 
ſtians is not to be deſpiſed. Our Saviour's diſ- 
ciples believed in him becauſe of the miracles 
they ſaw him perform. This does not derogate 


from the divine operation upon their hearts : 


but it was very natural for them to think, and 
reaſon with themſelves, «© that no man could 
do ſuch works if God was not with him.” 
But he ſays himſelf upon. another occaſion to 
St. Peter, “ that fleſh and blood had not re- 
« vealed theſe things to him, &c. - 

L. *T1s no better ſervice done religion and 
ſociety, to put faith and works at variance 


together. There is a natural enough agreement 


between the two, if the ſcriptures were well 
E3 conſidered ; 
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= - A VIEW / Dial. 1. 
conſidered: and they may be ſaid to be- two 
« things God has joined, and which therefore 
© no man ought to ſeparate.” St. James and 

St. Paul are in perfect harmony with one an- 
other ;* and with the reſt of the apoſtles, upon 
this ſubject. Faith without works is dead :* 


that is, without the works of charity. The 


works St. Paul ſeems moſt to run down, in his 
diſputes with the Jews, are the works of wo 
law, upon the obſervance of which they value 

themſelves to an exceſs; as they did alſo upon 
their free- will, and natural powers: which per- 
haps may be a key to ſome of the darkeſt of 


| 


that apoſtle's writings. You "may conſul 


Smith's diſcourſes. | 

A. Ir is remarkable that both the partiſans 
of faith and infidelity have high pretences to 
reaſon, and each ſide accuſes the other of pride 
and lazineſs. *Tis certainly as reaſonable to 
aſſent when the proofs are clear, as to deny 
when they are not; and to be in ſuſpenſe when 
the probabilities ſeem to be equal. But, I know | 
not how, tis thought a prettier thing to con- 


tradict than to agree to RECEIVED OPINIONS, 


and ſo tis natural for thoſe who ſet up to make 
a figure in the world to fall into that way; as 
it is as natural too not to be at much pains to 
enquire into the proofs: and preſumptions that 
are adduced : excepting always out of the num- 
| rt ber 
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ber of the lazy ſome laborious old unbelievers, 
who are as indefatigable as miffionaries, 

L. THERE is {till a worſe quality in man 
than the two former, which is inſincerity: but 
as this character is not levelled at any particular 
perſon, it is ſo very baſe in itſelf, that I ſhall 
not inſiſt any farther upon it. 

A. WHAT is beft and higheſt in man, is 
certainly the moſt agreeable to be thought on. 
He has a mind made for the ſearch after truth, 
the diſcovery of it, and the delighting in it: 
and all this may be granted even to the natural 
man. We have St. Paul's word for it, „ that 
ce the Gentiles who had not the law, did by 


c nature the things contained in the law.” But 


he tells us alſo, «© the natural man knoweth not 
ce the things of God, and even that they are 
&« fooliſhneſs to him.” Upon which account 
the natural man (if he would be a wife man) 


' ought to be very humble; and though he had 


come to all the knowledge and virtue of St. 
Paul himſelf, to follow his advice, “ to take 
& care leſt he fall.“ | 

Id ſhort, as the natural underſtanding, or 
the mind, was conſidered by ſome philoſophers 
both as the diſcoverer of truths, and the direQor 


of the affections, (and the horſes will be con- 


felled to be very unruly) ſo the Spirit, in St. 
Paul's ſenſe, muſt be looked upon as the di- 
| Ss E4 - rector 
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80 EEB + > Dbal1. 
rector of the underſtanding itſelf, and as it were 
a deity within us: and thoſe philoſophers even 
looked on man as a temple where ſome divine 
genius reſided, and have almoſt made uſe of St. 
Paul's expreflions, © grieve not the Spirit, &c.“ 

IL. WEnarT if this ſhould be called RR, | 
105 a high flight? 

A. IF it ſhould, let St. Paul and the philo- 
ſophers anſwer for it. It is indeed a high flight, 
if men can get into that true ſpirit to os things 
as they are, to put the eſtimate upon them they 
deſerve, to love them according to their dignity, 
and from the proper motives.” This is' truly a 
flight, above ſelf- love; and what human na- 
ture, as it is now fettered, cannot poſſibly at- 
tain unto, without ſuperior aſſiſtance. But the 
bare ſpeculation of the thing is no more than 
one of thoſe truths or principles which natural 
reaſon can be convinced of. EE 

I. Bur as to the compariſon of faith and 
reaſon, when they are conſidered as two lights 
of the mind, the principal difference between 
them ſeems to be with relation to their objects. 
«© The natural man receiveth not the things of 
« God.” This natural man is not denied by 


the apoſtle to have the faculty of reaſon: but 


for all that, * the things of God are fooliſhneſs 


„ to him;” and he adds, © neither can he 


6 know them, becauſe they are ſpiritually diſ- 
oh cerned. 4 
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« cerned.” There muſt be another faculty 
therefore in man for knowing the things of 
God, whatever term be ufed to expreſs it ; and 
ſo the ſpirit of man may be ſaid to receive in- 
telligence from the Spirit of God, concerning 
| ſuch things as his natural underſtanding is not 
capable of. 
-I $HOULD not indeed wiſh to add to the 
number of our faculties: ſince it were the ſame 
thing, as to our happineſs, whether we had 
many or but one, if that one could perform all 
the offices of the reſt. So if it be alledged, that 
what is called dene illumination,“ is nothing 
but the making new diſcoveries to the old na- 
tural underſtanding, I ſhould readily enough 
give up the argument, if it were owned that it 
was impoſſible for man to make thoſe diſco- 
veries himſelf : but then J know not what to 
make of thoſe expreſs words of St. Paul above- 
mentioned, whoſe words the clergy at leaſt will 
ee me are not to go for nothing. | 
Bur though reaſon. be confined to natural 
knowledge, its province is ſtil] very extenſive : 
it can examine ſeveral things concerning reve- 
_ itſelf ; for inſtance, * whether a propoſi- 
E 5 en 1 _ 
This was meant of things propoſed to our be- 
lief by others. And when a man reflects of his 
own head upon 2 cb of ſacred- writ, if the 


meaning 1s not GOT realy is allowed to 
| examine 


ene Dial. 1. 
tion ſaid to be divine (and which really may 
be ſo) is conſiſtent with what we know already 
of the divine nature: it can alſo ſearch into 
records, and judge if they are authentick or 
ſpurious; here is large ſcope for exerciſing rea» 
ſon, and for baffling it. 

. T He ſearching into records would ſeem 
the firſt thing to be done in point of order, 
though few have time for it : but Providence 
ſupplies the loſs to the poor and the well- 
intention. 

L. WHERE I ſaid it differed fines faith ra- 
ther in the degree than in the kind, I meant 
not to make their difference conſiſt only in 
more and leſs, as one man may have more 
reaſon than another; but that they were both 
a kind of ſeeing, the one ſuper- natural, the 
other not. | 


X. The Mzxony. 


. P HE x who make the ſoul to conſiſt of 

* three powers (taking the ſoul in the 
ſame ſenſe with the mind, and in a direct op- 
_ poſition to the body) have claſſed this power 
of the memory with the underſtanding and the 
will; though it does not come up to the dig- 


nity 


examine whether ſuch 8 are to be taken in a 
literal ſenſe or a figurative : and if he find it mull 
be the figurative ſenſe, then he is to conſider what 
may be couched under the figure itſelf, 


C3 wo c — 
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nity of the other two, Every body complains 


of his memory, but no body complains of his 
& judgment.” A bad will is the worſt of all. 
L. Bes1DE the advantage of a good memory, 
as it ſerves for making a figure in converſation, 
It is {till valuable upon better reaſons ; fince it 
may be made a ſtore-houſe of the moſt profita- 
ble and agreeable things. If it is for the moſt 
part but a magazine of traſh, the gift itſelf is 
{till to be eſteemed ; and a man has his own bad 
choice to blame, for making ſuch a collection. 
A. Tun memory is not only a regiſter of 
tales, and names, and fictions, (the materials 
of common diſcourſe) but may be called a regi- 


ſter of every thing that enters into the ſenſes 


and the imagination, But what ſhall we think 
of this ſtrange ſieve, which lets ſome things paſs 


through, and retains others; and often retains 


the moſt unprofitable? To forget, is certainly 


among the defects of our nature: and yet, as 


things go, it were a kind of happineſs to forget 
the moſt part of what we hear; and we ſhould 
be at no loſs to forget even ſeveral things that 
we read: though we may blame ourſelves more 
for what we read than what we hear, not hav- 
ing at all times the choice of our company. 

IL. Id pEED I have often thought it a miſ- 
fortune to have a memory of ſuch a caſt, as 


not to be capable of forgetting any thing, not 
ſo 
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84 VIEW of Dial. 1. 
ſo much as the pooreſt ſcandal ; a memory of 
that kind may very well be reckoned an un- 
happy memory. 

. Bur what ſhall we think of this odd 
treaſury, which retains things during a certain 
time, and then loſes them, even before the in- 
firmities of age come on? „We ſay a thing 
« has dropt out of our head: (where does it 
drop?) and it drops in again when we leaſt ex- 
pect it. What corners do thoſe images lurk in? 
and how do they caſt up? What portion of 
matter, and of what figure, are they united to? 
and what canals are they conveyed in? I hardly 
expect theſe queſtions will be reſolved z and the 
Propoſing them is only deſigned to keep myſelf 


in mind of our ignorance, both of the defects, 


and the remaining excellencies of our nature. 
I. TE memory being conſidered as a re- 
giſter of things, whether perceived or imagined, 


theſe things are uſually called ideas; or, in 
plainer Engliſh, images; and are accounted 


the materials of ſcienee: when they are exact, 


our knowledge is exact, and not otherwiſe. 


E. Oun perception, or reception of ideas, 


even in the firſt inſtance, is but ſuperficial and 


defective; and when we recall them from our 
memory, tis but Aa oa ane in abſcnoe of 
the. er 1:12 Thott 
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L. As to the firſt entry of ideas into the 
mind, you know Ariſtotle has been blamed for 
affirming, ** that nothing is in the underſtand- 
ing which was not before in the ſenſes. But 
there ſeems to be no great danger in that opi- 
nion, if we do not limit the ſenſes to too ſmall 


a number. You remember Mr. Locke 8 ac- 


count of their entry? 

A. Nor well. 

1 TiIs to this purpoſe: “ The ſenſes at 
« firſt let in particular ideas, and furniſh the 


e yet empty cabinet: and the mind, by degrees 


« growing familiar with ſome of them, they 
c are lodged in the memory, and 1 names got to- 


«© them, &c.“ Q ; al 
. ö obſcurius.“ The 


queſtion is, how this familiarity ariſes? and 
how the cabinet comes to be ſenſible of any 
thing that is pat into it? A ſcritore knows no- 
thing of the papers which the careful banker 
locks up in it? Or a glaſs, though it may be 
ſaid to receive the image of a beau, and he 
really ſees ſomewhat of himſelf in it; yet it can 
hardly be ſaid to fee any thing of him. It 
would rather ſeem the mind had ſome native 
light of its own, which is awakened. we know 
not how, and flies out, as it were, through 
the ſenſes to the _— it een or _ 
hold on. 


* 1 
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ſort “ de Lana Caprina, 
think it might eaſily be granted that the mind 
is of an inconceivable activity, and yet may be 


86 LV IEW. of + Dial. r. 
Z. Tris might be the foundation of a diſ- 
pute like that they ſay was in Holland; Whe- 
ther the bait catches the fiſh, or the fiſh catches 
the bait. And truly moſt diſputes are of that 


39 


But one would 


called paſſive, in its admittance or reception of 
what comes into it. Nor does it lay hold and 


take in at random, but has a diſtinguiſhing per- 


ception of one thing from another; to ſay no- 
thing of a farther power ſtil], of judging, ac- 
cepting, and rejecting. 

. TOO ideas, or images, would ſeem 
applicable only to the ſenſe of ſeeing; yet all 


the ſenfes have their reſpective ideas, or notices, 


(if the laſt word be liked better) ſo that one 


-may be ſaid to have the idea of a ſound, as well 
as of a ſight: and on hearing a tune one had 


heard twenty years before, one knows and re- 


members that tis the very ſame: and ſo of the 
reſt of the ſenſes. | 


XI. SPEECH. 


. Locke was an ingenious man. 


Z. He was really ſo. Pray 5 
account does he give of ſpeech ? 
L. IPRO TES I don't know. But tis s pity 


pn - 6 of the thoughts ſhould not al- 


- | ways 
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ways interpret fairly, or that the mind and the 
words ſhould not agree together. But the giſt 
is ſtill to be admired, and its uſes cannot be 
thought of without pleaſure. 

To ſay nothing of the common advantages 
of ſpeech in the commerce of life, how is the 


mind inſtructed and calmed by it! How ſweet 


are the words of a friend! 

. ExcEIIENr gift in uſed ! The concur- 
rence of all the organs, by which ſpeech iS 
formed, with the air that carries it, and gives 
it a fort of body, would be extraordinary ſur- 


prizing, if the thing (being ſo common) were 
not quite overlooked. ''You may fee what Mr. 
| Boerhaave has ſaid in his Inſtitutions we have 
ſo oft mentioned, where he alſo refers to a cu- 


rious little treatiſe [ Differtatio de Loquela.”] 
printed at Amſterdam in the year 1700. 
L. THe abuſes of ſpeech are but the natural 


conſequences of an unhappy diſpoſition ; and the 


tongue is blamed for the vice of the man. But 
the tongue is only one of the inſtruments of 


ſpeech, though a principal one; and may be 


compared to a pump that brings up either clean 
water or foul, © Out of the abundance of the 
c heart the mouth ſpeaketh.“ 


. Wonss therefore may be called ihaibghts 
in vehicle. We find ideas are conveyed to the 
ear by certain ſounds, and to the eye by the 
: more 
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more arbitrary daſhes of a pen or a ſtamp, 


How minds are agreed about the meaning of 
theſe ſounds and ſtrokes, is not eaſy to conceive, 
without having recourſe to the inſtruction of 
heaven in the firſt parents. We ſee how it 


goes now by imitation: the organs of ſpeech are 


formed in children by degrees inſenſibly; and 
their minds ripen the ſame way, to find out the 
meaning of what is ſaid to them. But it is not 


conceivable how any number of old people meet- 


ing together, who had not learned to ſpeak in 
their infancy, ſhould be able to contrive any 
language at all: it would be nothing but cries, 
and ſigns, and confuſion. For, admitting that 
the ſtrongeſt, and the loudeſt perſon ſhould 


force the reſt to call a thing by the ſame name 


he took in his head to expreſs it by, what ſhould 


become of all the intermediate parts of ſpeech 

\ neceſſary to connect thoſe arbitrary terms toge- 
| ther? the invention will appear ee 
on a very little reflect ioo. 


Ii. I Had a little diſpute on this t with a 
friend, who thought a language might be arti- 
ficially contrived : but as we could not convince 


one another, nor were, at much pains about it, 
we agreed that it might be leſt as a moot point. 


many, to have been taught mankind from hea- 
Mn. For, although, Hgurss and ſhapes (like 


the 


„ 
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the Egyptian hieroglyphicks) might have been 
fallen upon to expreſs ſome precepts and in- 
ſtructions, yet this could give no notion of let- 
ters, which are rather the marks and figures of 
ſounds than of things: and here is a great 
conveniency, that fo few of them are needed; 
ſo that from the various combination of this 
ſmall number of characters, or letters, ariſes the 
infinite number of words that make up the dif- 
ferent languages; and more new languages 
might arife without end, | | 

L. Tnos k characters are a happy invention 
for conveying thoughts from one end of the 


earth to the other. 


Thus we are informed of 


the welfare of a friend in the Indies! and thus 
we are inſtructed, as well as delighted! "Tis 
needleſs to enter into the abuſes of writing and 
ptinting, ſo often made the conveyances of error 


and deceit, they proceed (like the abuſes of 


ſpeech) from a bad heart; but the faculties and 
inventions are {till to be valued and admired. 


XII. 4 Review of the foregoing ARTICLES, 


A. FROM what we have obſerved of man, 

body, and ſoul, and all his faculties, it 
will eaſily be perceived that of himſelf he is a 
mere void, and all that is in him n, and: 


dependent. 


To 
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90 r Dial. 1. 
To apply this to the body: as it is faſhioned 
we know not how, ſo it muſt have life infuſed 
into it, to put it out of the condition of ſo much 
dead weight, an unactive lump of matter. And 
as life can be called nothing but the inconceiv- 
able knot that holds body and ſoul together, ſo 
neither can death be called any thing but the 
diſſolution of that union; 'tis but a ceſſation of 
life, or the retiring of the ſoul, which is often 
in great concern and horror to think of being 
driven out of its lodging. 


6c Animula vagula blandula, &c.” 


L. Poor Aria! what did his empire ſignify 
den? Mn 
E. As the hots | is fo 88 upon the 
foul for its ſhort duration and exiſtence in this 
world, the ſoul is no leſs dependent upon the 
ſupreme Being for all its operations and enjoy- 
ments, both here and hereafter, David ſays 
upon good ground, © He holdeth our ſouls in 
<« life.” For though immortality is natural to 
the ſoul made after the image of God,” yet 
it may be conceived capable of extreme anguiſh 
without objects to nouriſh and delight i it; fo 
that a ſtate of that kind were rather to be called 
death than life, and i is ſo called in ſacred writ. 
I. Nor only are the objects of our faculties 
to be reckoned gifts from our Creator, but the 
facultics 
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faculties themſelves are gifts. We fee ſome of 
them taken away, or loſt we know not how, 
both' the external: operations, and the internal : 
and ſuppoſing them to be ever ſo durable, man 
is ſtill but a void, and ſo cannot be the object of 


bis own love. Love always ſuppoſes an union 
with, or a deſire after ſome other thing than the 


ſubject that loves; ſo that, ſelf-love would be 
found an impropriety, if one had a mind to 
quarrel with common expreſſions. For what is 
it that a man calls ſelf, or himſelf, but a crea- 
ture endued with certain appetites, deſires, qua- 
lities, or whatever they may be called? And 


what can he make of himſelf, without objects 
adapted and proportioned to his wants? Again, 


what can he owe to himſelf farther than care 
and benevolence, which every afiimated crea- 


ture, in ſome meaſure, has a ſhare of; and in 


which there is nothing to be blamed or praiſed ? 
If it be ſaid, a man owes himſelf reſpect; this 
is not as he is fuch a particular perſon, but as 
he-is one of the human ſpecies: and he had beſt 
take care not to think too oſten of his particular 
qualifications, left” they appear 'to him greater 
than they do to others, and make bim * 
overlook his defects. | 


E. WiTHoOuT all queſtion love is akalf 


eminently, due to God, or He is to' be loved 


* with our Whole heart, ſtrength, and mind, * 


And 


KD 
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And this is even reaſonable on our own account 
(no other object being able to ſatisfy our infinite 

deſires) as well as juſt, with regard to him. 

Inferior rational objects are only to be loved 

with a love that may be called relative, or ſub- 
ordinate, as we have ne on, by which 
Jjuſlice and order are not violated. 


IL. WI only condemned ſelf-love, where ſelf 


is made the center: and what is thus condemned 
is properly ſelf-intereſt. Whatever is loved 
from that principle, is not loved according to 
juſtice. For the preferring greater delight to 
leſſer, and endleſs joys to tranſtent, would in- 
deed argue good, judgment; but where is the 
righteouſneſs; of it, and the piety ? It is but 
wiſdom for a man's ſelf; which Sir Fr. Bacon 
calls a left-handed wiſdom.” But love makes 
no bargains, and has no limitations. Moſes 


was willing to be blotted out of the book of 


life; and St. Paul to be an Anathema for his 


brethren: it were ſtrange, after two ſuch in- 
ſtances, to deny a diſintereſted love to the Sa- 


viour of the world; or to draw inferences from 


a falſe reading of a text of ſcripture, as if the 


love of his Father, and even of mankind, was 
not the prevailing motive when be made the 
choice of enduring the croſs, and deſpiſing 
< the ſhame.” .. Nor is it any argument againſt 


the purity and the ſorce of love, that in a com- 
petition 
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petition of eternal and temporal delights (as in 


the caſe of Moſes, with the delights, of Egypt) 
the preference is given to the eternal; ſince the 
clearneſs of the underſtanding cannot be ſup- 
poſed to exclude the love and obedience of the 


heart, 
A. The bignity of man appears conſpicuouſly 


* the power of loving, and in che object that 


can onhy ſatisfy his love: if, it centered in him- 
ſelf, it would be wretchedly directed, and no 


acquieſcence could enſue. The lower appetites 


are ſatisfied for a time: the belly being full, 


demands no more till the digeſtion is over, and 


the fibres of the ſtomach irritated anew. It is 
not ſo with the eye and the ear, as Solomon in- 


forms us; nor with the mind neither, for it 


muſt be cenſtantly amuſed: with new diſcoveries 
and tales: there is a fund of curioſity in man, 
or a deſire of knowing, which muſt be ſatisfied 
one way or other; ſo that knowledge may be 
called che food of the: underſtanding. 
TL. NATURAL affection, love, and friend- 
ſhip, are ſatisfied by the ſolaces and endear- 


ments proper to the ſoul and body; and were it 


not for the ſelfiſh principle, many of our ſatiſ- 
factions would be much greater than they are. 
Tis true, the broken ſtate of things makes all 
our enjoynients very uncertain, and we aſten 


Td ourſelves unexpectedly bereaved and deſo- 


1 | ; late, 


94 Er Duin. . 
late, But if the higheſt faculty i in man were 
exerted, or, which is much the ſame, if his 
jove were principally directed to the higheſt 
object, perfect ſatisfaction would readily follow ; 
at leaſt man would be in the ſtate of order, and 
where he ſhould be: if divine conſolations were 
denied or ſuſpended, it would be but for a while, 
and the refigned ſoul would have contentment 
in the divine will, whatever deſertion or pain it 
might ſuffer. The bearing our natural afflictions 
is recommended upon the ſame principle. 

Ir muſt be owned, this ſtate of mind, in 
which God is loved for him̃ſelf, is not at preſent 
natural, like our other deſires iv we naturally 
JovE created thiggs, or deſire: them for our con- 
| venience but the love of the Creator may be 
called a ſtrangeri to us: it cannot dwell with 
ſelf-love, for either the one or the other :muſt 
BY Places. i: „ erin man 6 

A. MosT certainly. Mean time in this 
review of man, the diſtinction of body, foul, 
and ſpirit, may ſtill be had recourſe to; or the 
ſenſes the affections, and the | underſtanding. 
This laſt ĩs called the governing part by Anto- 
ninus, who makes little account of the inferior 
powers, as being in common with the beaſts. 
He makes a kind of diſſection of ſome pleaſures 
(perhaps a little too far) and-ſpeaks of them 
_ a2 But every, ſenſation, as 

well 
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well as every motion of the ſoul, is ſurprizing to 
think of. Even ſmelling, which is counted the 


moſt frivolous of all the ſenſes, is of more uſe 
than we can imagine; and in fact we ſee it can 


raiſe the ſpirits as it were by magick. 
L. Tis generally in favour of the ſenſes that 


the paſſions are exerted; theſe are alarmed and 
riſe in arms, when our pleaſures are in danger. 


It belongs to the underſtanding to regulate the 
paſſions or affections; or, in other words, to 


keep the pleaſures in order: for it cannot alter 


our ſenſations or feelings. And if it be ſaid that 
the underſtanding, which is but paſſive itſelf, 
like the bodily eye, cannot be called the leader 
of the reſt of the faculties ; it muſt be granted, 
that (ſtrictly ſpeaking )-it is rather the light than 
the guide: for if we conſider it in the three ope- 
rations mentioned by the logicians, [C Ap- 
e prehenſio, Judicium, Diſcurſus, ] tis ſtill but 
one light operating in three different manners. 


The governing power therefore muſt be ſome- 


thing of life, force, and activity, which ſets all 
the other faculties at work; and though the will 
is a more vital principle than the underſtanding 


and the memory, the ſpirit may be conſidered 


as ſomewhat ſuperior to the will itſelf, ſince the 


ſame perſon may have a very difterent will at 
different times. Sometimes the will is manage- 
able, ſometimes abſtinate ; a man will not ſo 


much 
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IR as hearken:: What is it that makes him 
reflect and yield? Sometimes the perſuaſion is 
addreſſed to the underſtanding, ſometimes to 
the heart; and intreaty commonly prevails more 
than reaſoning. The N is only applied 
to as a regiſte. 


A. SHALL we ſay then, that there is a firſt 


mover within us, a mind, rector, or preſiding 
faculty over the reſt? Indeed we may be indif- 
ferent what is concluded: in ſuch ſpeculations, 
For it will not alter the ſtate of the things. Peo- 
ple frequently do ſpeak of ſuch a leading prin- 
cCiple, and of a ſpirit in man: and then this 
ſpirit is as frequently denominated, or receives 
its character, from any quality that appears moſt 
prevailing, not only with regard to the moral 
diſpoſitions, but even the complexion, temper, 


genius, and whatever is moſt obſervable in the 


perſon : thus we ſay, a proud ſpirit, a violent 


« ſpirit, an active ſpirit,” and many other kinds 


of ſpirits (fome better, ſome worſe) that are to 
be met with in the world. 

TZ. To aſſert the ſuperiority of the Wlan 
t (or if it ſhall only be called the human na- 
ture) above that of other animals upon this 
earth, has been the endeavour of many perſons, 


who (I cannot but think) have made their 


Stem mere coherent than thoſe who have en- 
deavoured to put men and bealts upon a level. 


Some 
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Some of this laſt party indeed acknowledge the 


advantage that mankind have from the frame of 


the body and its organs, which they pretend 
makes all the difference. But what texture of 


the brain is ſufficient to perform all the various 
operations they aſſign to it, ſenſation, reflection, 
wiſhing, loving, hating? Of what figure are 


the cells for poetry, and thoſe for mathematicks? 


And what lodgings of the brain are honeſty and 
knavery to be found in? 


. WHATEVER ſenſations and powers in- 
ferior creatures may be endued with, the bodily 


organs are but the inſtruments of their opera- 


tions; and it muſt be ſomething even within 


them, that ſets thoſe engines a going, The bee 


and the elephant have little reſemblanee of each 


other in their outward figure, and there may be 


| ſuppoſed as little in the texture of their brain: 
but each performs very remarkable things ; for 
which there had need to be recourſe to ſome. in- 


ward principle actuating their different machines. 
I. Ink ſame concluſion holds as to man: 


whatever is performed in him, bating ſome ac- 
tions called vital, ſuch as thoſe of the heart and 


other inward parts, is properly the action of the 
foul upon the body, and the change is firſt made 
within; the ſoul is touched before the blood 
fluſhes out in the face, to proclaim either baſh- 


fulnefs or anger: and the notion of a contact, 
F ; and 


and reciprocal action betwixt the ſoul and the 
body, is but a way of ſpeaking; for if it were 
ſtrictly true, the ſoul would depend as much 

on the body, as the body does upon it; or ra- 
- ther, all would be reduced to body, e 
to Lucretius : | 


4 Tangere enim & rangi ſine corpore nulla 
© poteſt res.“ ie 


"The truer philoſophy ſeems to! TR ce tangitur 
«<< corpus, ſentit anima:“ The body | is touched, 
the ſoul feels. ch 

*T'1s pretty evident tlie ſoul moves the bay, 
as the hand moves the glove; but that the body 
moves the ſoul, is not evident, If they ſay mu- 
ſick ſtrikes the ſoul, and raifes different paſſions, 
and muſick is ſound, and ſound is body; and 
therefore, &c. it may be granted that bare ſen- 
ſation is excited by the means of bodily things, 
as all ſounds make impreſſion | upon the hearing: 
but in muſick you know all ears are not equally 
affected, ſome people only hearing the bare 
ſound, without being ſenſible of thie harrtiony, 
and ſo are ſaid to have no ear. Much leſs is it 
mere ſound that raiſes any paſſion i in us, but 
ſome other thing that We have no name for; 3 a8 
it is not mere words that touch the heart, even 
in friendly expreſſions, but. che petludſion ' we 


have of ſome friendſhip deſigned vp them, com- 
mon compliments affecting us but little. 


Bor 


Us 
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Bur in all this, they. will ſay, the ſuperiority 
of man does not appear, the beaſts having ſen- 


ſations and paſſions as well as he: a dog or a 


horſe is ſenſible of a kind word and a ** 
ſtroak. 

. THAT is very 2 * dis ſeldom af - 
firmed that dogs and horſes have as high a ſenſe 


of friendſhip as mankind. If any were really of 


that opinion, we ſhould eaſily know what eſti- 
mate to put upon their friendſhip. ._ 


I. THAT which is called moral ſenſe, im- 


plies both a tenderneſs of affection, and a reliſh 
of juſtice; or benevolence and honeſty. And tis 
remarkable, that this tenderneſs, or benevolence 


itſelf, muſt be regulated by juſtice, as appears 
in that precept,. · Not to reſpect the perſon of 


the poor :”* for 1 in a claim of two perſons, the 
one in great poverty, the other flowing in riches, 
there would be a natural byas in the poor man's 


favour; which. would alſo be increaſed, if he 


were found to be the honeſter man: and yet 
both theſe conſiderations muſt be over- ruled, 


and right take place. The ſame rule, every 


body grants, ſhould be followed if a man were 


one of the parties himſelf, where the benevolent 


byas may yet be ſuppoſed ſtronger: but becauſe 


of this byas, neutral judges are applied to, though 
at has ſamgyimes happened, that mutual refe- 


F. . rences 


£00 .:2:- A VIEW of Dial. 1. 
rences have been made by each party to the 
other, and both intereſts equally ſafe. : 
A. Tris ſhews there is ſuch a thing as diſ- 
. and it ſeems to be the higheſt 
quality in man: an honeſt heart implies a great 
deal. Nor is there any weight in the objection, 
«that this honeſty is only from conſiderations 

of the next world :“ for ſuch an inclination to 
juſtice may be found, where the belief of an- 
other world is not very ſtrong. And if the pee- 
viſh objection be puſhed farther, * that *tis for 
the ſake of a character in this world ;” this 
is nothing but an aſſertion without proof, and 
the contrary may be aſſerted with more proba- 
bility. Every one muſt judge for himſelf. 

I. War is moſt valuable in man, is cer- 
tainly his kind affections and his ſenſe of equity: 
he has even inferior faculties, which alſo diſtin- 
guiſh him from other animals. I wiſh every 
body may make the beſt uſe of their faculties 
that they can; and that it may be remembered 
they are all but gifts, as well as the objects of 
them; that man conſequently is but a mere 
void, and muſt be miſerable if he hath not ob- 
jects to ſatisfy him; that, in the placing his 
eſteem and his affection, the giver is to be con- 
ſidered above all gifts: theſe, and many other 
truths, would naturally preſent themſelves to the 


ind, if it were compoſed and free of 8 
. T Iz 
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. Tis ſtrange, that ſo natural reflections 


come ſo ſeldom into the mind. They muſt 


certainly be very obvious, becauſe the very men- 


tioning them is often tedious and ſhocking. 
I. Tate are other reaſons for that. You 
know people have their beads taken up for the 
moſt part with their buſineſs- or their amuſe- 
ment ; and then they don't love it ſhould be 
thought they wanted inſtruction. 

. THrey ſhall never be inſtructed by me. 

L. Nor by me: but there is no reaſon: why 
two friends may not talk together of whatever 
they pleaſe, 
A. I KNow none, 
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AF MILius and LuCINUS, 


SOM ETIMES by the World is 
9 meant the whole creation, viſible 
and inviſible ; *tis alſo called the 
univerſe. Sometimes there is a 
diſtinction of the natural world, and the moral; 
and among ſome perſons we. find much talk of 
the polite wofld. 

TRE natural world is juſtly acknowledged to 
be a beautiful and harmonious ſyſtem, as im- 
plied in the * very names of it. We are obliged 
; to 


* Ko, Mundus. 
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to, the aſtronomers for the accounts they have 
given of the motions and order of the planets, 


and to the natural philoſophers for their diſco- 
veries of the productions of this earth: but a 


great deal of beauty lies open to the eye of the 
fimpleſt beholder. The fun and the fields are 
delightful to the farmer, as well as the philoſo- 
-pher. Every animal and every vegetable have 


their beauties, both to conſider them in whole, 
and in the parts that make them up; a leaf of 
the meaneſtꝭ plant is a demonſtration of an in- 
finite wiſdom, © 

L. Tris earth of ours is but a ſmall part of 


the world; notwithſtanding all the diſputes about 


it, and often about very uſeleſs parcels of it, 


Dr. Burnet ſpeaks of the whole globe as meanly 


as if it were a turnip: the great ones (ſays he *) 


lice it among them. He ſhews alſo. the ruins 


and broken ſtate of it ſince the flood; to which 
another excellent theoriſt + aſcribes the ſame 
ruins, This latter author reckons it has ſuffered 
more by the fall, than the former takes notice 
of. And not- only has the earth ſuffered in its 


make and luſtre, but all the creatures upon it 


are {aid to groan 3. 


N 


3 


A. THERE are, however, great excellencies 
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and beau remaining in this lower world; and 
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04 A S$norrmT Accounr Dial. 
no deformity can be found, except in the man- 
ners of men. Me 
Is this moral word choc we are Chieſly 
to conſider, in order to diſcover our duty, to 
ſhun what we ought to ſhun, and follow what 
we ought to follow. I call it the moral world 
(though there is little morality in it) only to 
ſhew that it is with reference to mens manners 
or actions, that inſpired writers exhort us “ not 
<« to be conformed to the world ;”* giving us this 
good reaſon, that all that is in the world is 
« the luſt of the eye, &c.” They exhort us, 
*tis true, not to love the world,“ meaning the 
love of the creatures, as well as the love of the 
faſhion; becauſe it is not in their nature to ſuf- 
fice our hearts; and they contribute to nouriſh 
in us that principle of ſelf-love, by which we 
covet every thing without juſtice and common 
ſenſe. 


— AIRES X Ars ie Te Ae 


II. The WORLD divided into Hos cities. 


L. s © IS a fine paſſage of St, Auguſtine, 
[De civitate Dei.] „Two loves have 
e made two cities; ſelf-love makes the city of 
dc the world, which is alſo called Babylon, even 
ce to the contempt of God: the love of God, 
< which is called Jeruſalem, makes the city of 
«© God, to the contempt of ſelf.” He has been 
very happy in this thought, as in many others; 
| for 


Part 2. of the WORLD. Io5 
for it lets us into the cauſes both of ſtrife and 


concord in this world, and ſhews the foundation 
of miſery and happineſs in the next, as we cul- 


tivate the one or the other- of thoſe two loves 
or principles. 


. SELF-LoOVE will be readily acknowledged: 
to be the cauſe of ſtrife and confuſion in the 
world, if we conſider it but in the leaſt impe- 
tuous of its ſtreams, ſenſuality. But what is 


meant by ſenſuality? and why is it leſs impetu- 
ous than pride and covetouſneſs? Senſuality 


may indeed include the pleaſures of all the ſenſes; 
and ſo «© the luſt of the eye,” may be ſenſuality, 

as well as „ the luſt of the fleſh:” and the fleſh- 
is often taken for all the deſires of the natural 


E man, and put in oppoſition to the Spirit, But 
tis probable, that by * the luſt of the fleſh,” St. 
John means what is generally underſtood by 


voluptuouſneſs. in eating and drinking, and all 
pleaſure and indulgence of the body, abſtractly 


from elegance and parade, which are properly 
the purſuit. of the eye, and are peculiar to. the 
human kind, as well as pride; the beaſts con - 
tenting themſelves with plain ſenſualities. 
CovEToOUSNESS ſuppoſes both a deſire of 
fine things, and a ſuperfluous abundance of them; 
pride a deſire of diſtinction and ſuperiority.. 
SENSUALITY alone, without ſuppoſing: co- 


vetouſneſs and pride in company with. it, is. 
4 looked 
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106 A SHORT AccounT Dial. 2. 
looked upon as an inoffenſive thing; and if a 
man falls into intemperance of any kind, all the 
harm is ſaid to be done to himſelf. 6 
L. Bur it rarely happens that ſenſuality is 
free of the other two vices. Our faney ſuggeſts 
to us imaginary wants; and alſo makes us think 
nature is not ſo eaſily contented as we find upon 
experience it is. Thus we covet things both as 
to quality and quantity: and then our pride, 
which is ſeldom afleep, wants to have witneſſes 
of our magnificence, and of our elegant tafte. 
"Tis ſaid luxury wants many things, and co- 


4 yetouſneſs all things;;” but pride is certainly 


the moſt inſatiable of the three. 

A. WRarr is condemned under the name 
of ſenſuality, is not the ſenſation of pleaſure, 
for there is no crime in feeling; but in the ex- 


orbitant defire of pleaſure, and the exceſs of the 


indulgence, by which the mind is indiſpoſed for 
other attainments, Antoninus allows man to 
indulge his nature as he is an animal, but with 


this caution, that it make not his nature worfe, 


as he is an animal ter With reaſon and 
def: gned for virtue, | Pr" 
Ix this view, the harſh idea. of ſelf-denia 
would be ſoftened, as conitribering to our higher 
intereſts, though its proper and hd! foundation | 


is Konty open juſtice: 
25 2 Z. Bur 
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Z. Bur why did you, call. ſenſuality- leſs 
| impetupus, than the two, en, of felt- 
love? | | | 
A. Bzcauss we. ** theſe * re mils 
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chief and deſolation in the world. Particular } 
13 l . . 5 : „ 
perſons are ind cedꝭ carried: away hy certain plea- 1555 
ſures, but the general. competition is for riches Bo 


and honour. Wars are now ſeldom made for 
a miſtreſs; and even few. duels: are fought 1 in 
that quarrel. 
L. Vary true, luxurious nals may agree 
together better than the covetous can be ſuppoſed 
to, do. For the natural effect of covetouſneſs is 
to diſunite and alienate men from one another 
every. individual aiming at nothing leſs than to 
engroſs what belongs to the whole ſociety, Such 
men, ſaysj-the- prophet, would “ add field to 
<« field, till there be no place; that they them- 
65. {glvgs may be placed alone in the midſt of 
t the-eaxth;* The covetous man would leave 
the world to ſtarve, whereas, the luxurious, 
though without deſigning it, is an inſtrument in 
the hand of Providence for ſupporting many, 
who would otherwiſe be deſtitute and To luxury 
in ſome meaſure ſupplies the place of charity. 
Indeed the luxurious cannot be acquitted of in- 
juſtice; for it is not fairꝭ dealing that” one man 
thould drink as much wine, or anx other liguor, , 
as would cheriſh the hearts of twenty; and that 
. the 
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108 A SnoRT Account Dial. 2. 
the expence of adorning his ſingle perſon, might 


= keep a greater number from going naked. 


E. Ox all the three branches of ſelf- love, 
covetouſneſs has ſomething in it ſo peculiarly 
graſping and appropriating, that a covetous and 
a ſelfiſh perſon are almoſt convertible terms. 


What is moſt remarkable, is, that this graſping 


ſelfiſn temper ſometimes produces a fort of ille- 
gitimate ſelf-denia}, and renders the poor miſer 
hard-hearted and uncompaſſionate to himſelf. 
You know how Mr. . lives. 

Z. Tntxs have been dener of this diſ- 
eaſe of the mind in all ages, ingenious men have 
exereiſed their wit upon it long ago; but ſuch 
diſeaſes ſeldom yield either to raillery or argu- 
ment. 


A. In this caſe money is the object of the 


love, not becauſe *« it anſwereth all things,” 
but becauſe it is money; and fo this love of 
money can hardly be reduced to ſelf- love, be - 
cauſe the defire ſeems wholly to. terminate upon 


the metal. 8 
L. Ir muſt be granted, however, that covet - 


ouſneſs is for the moſt part attended with luxury 
and pride, or it may be ſaid as properly to at- 
tend upon them; for tis very natural for the 
profuſe and the ambitious to deſire much money, 
and to take many ways of getting it. Thoſe 


eme; in Catiline's character [. Alieni appe- 
tens, 


kart 2. of the WORLD. 1og 
4 tens, ſui profuſus, ] are oſten united. Pro- 
digality makes ſome atonement for covetouſ- 
neſs in the world: but when this laſt vice is. 
predominant, *tis the moſt contemned of any, 
and is indeed the leaft reſtrained by ſhame, and 
creeps the loweſt. | 
K. Bur at the ſame time that the love of 
money is deſpiſed, the poſſeſſion of it generally 
draws reſpect. Saluſt was ſenſible of this in. 
one of his diſcourſes to Cæſar, where he pro- 
poſes, as a great ſtep to reformation in the 
commonwealth, to take away the reſpect given 
to money, pecuniæ decus;** concluding * 
te that the paying ſuch honour to it, proves the 
© contempt of all virtues.” But how to bring 
about that point of reformation, is not eaſy to 
conceive. | 8 

L. Nor eaſy indeed. The ſhorteſt way to 
wealth would be plain ſtealing and robbing :- 
but theſe being too hazardous, cunning people 
have recourſe to the ſafer arts of tricking and 
deceit: and hence all thoſe infidelities in truſts 
and contracts, thoſe diſappointments in trade 
and politicks; and ſometimes this love of money 
produces diſappointments yet more e delicate and: 
vexatious. 45 | 


of | AM. 4 Is: | 
Li diuitiæ claræ habentur, ibi omnia bona vitia. 


ant; fats, provitas, pudor, &c. 
4 5 f Orat, 11. de Rep. Ordinanda. 
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A. Is notz pride, the third branch or ſtream of 
felf. loves thetmoſt raging and impetuous ofall? 
IT. No doubt: it makes cities and kxingdoms 
deſolate, and the earth a field of blood. 
. THIS. ſpirit alſo diſcovers itſelf moſt 
univerſally. Mr. Paſcal ſays, „ vabity. has ta- 
ken ſo firm à hold on the heart of man, that 
a porter or a turnſpit can talk big of himſelf, 
A and is for having his. admirers: philoſophers 
& do but reſine upon the ſame ambition.“ 
Ws ſee therefore that pride, which may be 
called the eldeſt daughter of ſelf-love; bas ſtill 
a more ample-dominion than.either-coyetoufnels . 
or ſenſuality : it, enters into the privateſt houſes, 
it breaks the cloſeſt tyes: covetouſneſs divides 
friends, but pride divides: nearer friends. 
L. TEE difference between pride and vanity | 
is ſeen in the different appearances of men; 
and ſometimes by their appearances we may 
know what they have moſt at heart. A man 
that delights; in fine clothes, ſhews them upon 
his back: ſo that vanity conſiſts in outward 
ſhew and oſtentation in general, and a man's 
vanity appears in the ſinery of his ſervants, and 
all his parade without doors and within. Pride 
is a ſturdier kind of thing, and lies deeper in the 
heart: thus, ſays the duke of Rochefoucault, 
4 pride always N its intereſt, even when it 


& renounces vanity.” | 
"8; SOME- - 
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. SOMETIMES pride aims. at dominion 
over others, ſometimes barely at their applauſe; 
and *tis ſtrange to ſee what ſome people will 
endure for this light thing. Self-love, or rather. 
pride, is ſaid to © live upon nothing,“ and to- 
find its account in auſterities and voluntary 
mortifications, from that deſire of applauſe; 
though pride ſeldom takes that way of OE 
itfelf in this iſtand. ; 
 InDEED the exceſſive deſire of . with 
out doing ſomething for it, argues ſmall expe- 
rience of the world; for it is ſeldom fo g00d-. 
natured as to give praiſe for doing nothing. 

IL. TR deſire of eſteem, and the fancy that 
we are eſteemed, are very different things: the 
former may be without the latter, but the lat- 
ter is never without the former. 


A. As the fancy that we are eſteemed Ae 
we are not, ariſes from ſelf-conceit, ſo the fame 


turn of mind makes us eager to ſhew'ourfelyes 
upon all occaſions: we run into every company, 
and affect to ſhine in every converſation. But 


ſometimes we think to ſhew ourſelves more ſu- 
perior by a proſound ſilenee, and then we are 


the proudeſt. | elf 


L. You are a little ſevere. But whatever way 
aur pride diſcovers itſelf to others, it muſt be a 


torture to the ſoul that is poſſeſt with it, and an 


inlet to many —— of which it may be 
called 
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called the parent. The proud man is the apteſt 


to fall into jealouſy, which he would have to be 
thought a juſt concern for a delicate part of his 
property; not perceiving that it is rather pride 


than either juſtice or love that tortures him. 
Could jealouſy be ſtript of pride, it would neither 


be ſo racking nor ſo ugly. | 
A. Bur what do you think of envy ? 


L. T's a more ſhameful ulcer of the ſoul. 
than jealouſy, and more viſibly the effect of 
pride; and the more unaccountable, that it 


grieves at the good of another, when we our- 


ſelves loſe nothing by it. This, 'tis true, is 


the idea of pure envy; but generally there is 
in it a mixture of other paſſions, which render 


it ſomewhat more excuſable, ſuch as anger or 


grief ariſing from competition or diſappoint- 
ment: however, there is nothing a man labours 
more to conceal, than that he has any envy at all. 
K. 1 BELIEVE we are at no leſs pains to 
conceal our hypocriſy, though it is a more vo- 
luntary thing, and all over art and deſign rather 
than infirmity; and having a more extenſive 
view than envy, it runs more e our 
whole life and ations, 

L. Wx are got into a ſad field, | 

. THERE are other effects of. pride more 
undiſputed, to wit, hatred: and revenge; the 


pulpit declares * theſe: and the ſtage, 
| e 


5 


© Ht 


ah * lt. a 
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though it does not always ſpeak ſo diſhonourably 
of them as they deſerve, yet it ſhews many of 
their bad conſequences. Nor does the ſtage 


fail to expoſe ill humour, not ſo much indeed 
becauſe it is the effect of pride, as upon account 


of the ridicule that is found in it: vanity is alſo 
expoſed upon the ſame account. And this 
ſnews us another part of our conſtitution called 
Shame, which ſome reſolve wholly into pride: 
but there is a right and a wrong in every thing. 
We ſee from fine ſpirits of old, the diſtinction * 


betwixt two kinds of ſhame and honour, which : 


| ſome moderns ſtruggle hard to get free of, and 
take help from ſome old hands. And they 


forget another diſtinction, betwixt the fenſe of 


ſhame and the exceſſive fear of being ridiculed. 


We ſee how people are laughed out of their 
virtue, and ſometimes out of their life : they 


drink for fear of being thought abſtemious, and 
they fight for fear their courage ſhould be called 
in queſtion ; as wy lord Rocheſter E 
acknowledges. 

ZL. Tuis puts me in mind of a confiary ſup- 
poſition of the CharaReriſticks, which does not 


ſhew ſo much knowledge of the world. 


© can 
ee tultorum incurata pudor malus ulcera celat. 


Again, 


ehil refert, _ &c. 
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alfi honor Juvat, quem . F a 
And Plautus tells us „ Plerique , quos cum 
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scan very well ſuppoſe (lays that author, I. 96.) 
5 men may be frighted out of their wits : but 


24 have no apprehenſion they ſhould be laughed 
T out of them. I can hardly imagine that in 
6 a pleaſant way they ſhould ever be talked 
« out of their love for ſociety, or reaſoned out 
of humanity and common ſenſe.” Now an 
appeal may be. made to the world, if the reverſe 
of this be true. Indeed men cannot well be 
ſaid to be reaſoned out of humanity and gom- 


mon ſenſe, but they are, certainly, talked. and 


laughed out of both. We have a more natural 
Apen from Quevedo, [in his Viſion'of Hell,] 
where (ſpeaking of thoſe in the right-hand way) 
he ſays, 0 „ ſome of them ſtopt their ears. and 
„ went on without minding our raillery: others 


& we put. out of countenance, and they came 


c over to us.” 2 


E. 118 erftainly the fear 2 | ak nat out 
of countenance, and ſuffering confuſion, that 
keeps mankind (eſpecially thoſe who affect moſt 


politeneſs) in ſuch a ſubjection to one, another, 
notwithſtanding their contempt. of. one another. 


This is the foundation of many traubleſome 


modes and points of decency, invented by, no 
body knows who, and Fe obſerved wh a rigo- 
! ˙ oo. ele 


I. IT'Is indeed very remarkable that many 


who ſet up for an univerfal enen and 


aenantion, 
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| exemption from all rules, ſhould be governed 
at ſo eaſy a rate. 

E. Ir tends much to preſerve ſome quiet 

and good order in the world: and 'tis really a 
ſatisfaction to obſerve, that vain extravagant 
man is ſo caſily governed, chat a ſtraw. is ſuffi- 
cient to bind him. 

L. A LITTLE experience of the world, and 
careful obſervation of what paſſes within our-. 
ſelves (where indeed we ſhould properly begin) 
joined to the information of ſome of the beſt 
books and the beſt company, will let us ſee 
what the world i is, and how we ought to be- 
have in it. | 


i-& © j : / | | o . 
III. The miat STATE of things. 


. 3 not the doctrine of the fall ſome 
footing among the heathens? 
L. Ir had: but not being ſo thoroughly re- 


ceived and underſtood by them, the accounts 


that many of them gave of the world and of 
human nature were ſo muck the more deſcctive. 


Some who have enquired” into the ſentiments 

of. remoteſt antiquity, inform us there was a 
pretty general belief of à former ſtate, wherein 
juſtice: and innocence prevailed, which they 
called « the golden age,” without any diſorder 


in the elements; perfect health and perpetual 


ſing. e bee alſo of a revolt, Which 
5 a reduced 
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reduced things into the preſent confuſion and 
weakneſs; and that all would be renewed and 
brought again into the primative beauty and 
perfection. 

A Few indeed among the ancients did argue 
for the preſent ſtate of things, as if it were the 


beſt ſtate they could poſſibly be in; and ſo 


they concluded << there was no evil nor defect 
< 12 the univerſe, but that every thing contri- 
© buted to the perfection of the whole.” 

A. Tas laſt part of the concluſion may be 
true in ſome ſenſe. But what could they make 
of ſickneſs and death? *tis hardly natural to ſay 
they are things indifferent, much leſs that they 
are really good. Every body knows this doc- 
trine of fatality landed in atheiſm, and how 
Spinoza improved the notion of the univerſe to 


_ exclude the maker and governor of it; a deſign 


Antoninus is never ſuſpected of. The Cha- 

racteriſticks, who have taken much of their 
ſcheme from that emperor, are at great pains to 
perſuade the world that 'tis they who do. the 
greateſt juſtice. to God in baniſhing evil from 
the creation; affirming, ** that to ſuppoſe it to 


, have entered into his works, the government 
of the world is. arraigned, and the Deity 


& made void. 15 


I. Ir muſt be left to the public judgment, 


who a are the beſt apologiſts for the Deity (if any 
apologies. 
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| apologies are needed) they who ſpeak in the 
common way, and acknowledge there is evil 
both natural and moral; or they who acknow- 
ledge neither ? If the inference were certain, 
to wit, that there is no God if there be any 
evil, the laſt part of the propoſition would be 
contradicted by few. And truly the arguers 
againſt evil expoſe themſelves much to the ſcorn 
of another ſet of people, who are as adverſe to 
revealed religion as they themſelves can be, 
There is one thing remarkable, the old ſtoicks 
did not deny there was ſuch a thing as pain, 
but only maintained that pain was no evil: ſo 
if their followers ſay no further, the das! is 
only about words. 

. We are told by Moſes that moral evil 
entered firſt : man abuſed his liberty, and fell 
into diſobedience. The fault is ſpecified. 
Whatever allegory may be in that hiſtory, 


there muſt be truth alſo in the letter. Now 


the outward ſtate of man being ſtill to be ſuited 


to the inward, his body to his ſpirit ; this ſpirit 


is condemned to inhabit a frail, heavy body, 


very unlike to what it ſeems to have been in 


the firſt ſtate, and ſtript of ſeveral advantages 
which the bodies of many animals have at 
preſent. Moreover, the earth is ſaid to have 
been curſed, by which a conſiderable change 
9 be ſuppoſed in its beauty as well as its fer- 


tility; 
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tility; but this alteration is alſo wiſely adapted 
to the condition of man now become mortal 
and proud, who muſt work hard both for his 
life and his humiliation. : 

JL. ST. Auguſtin has preſerved to us a paſ. 
age of Cicero, which ſhews at leaſt the pre. 
| ſent ſtate of man in lively colours: *tis to this 
purpoſe, ** that nature has brought man into 
« the world rather as a ſtep-mother than a 
ce mother, his body naked, frail, and infirm; 
ce his mind anxious, timorous, and ſoft ;. prone 
«6 tq luſts: but that nevertheleſs there is a di. 
ce vine fire of genius and ſpirit, though in a 
£ manner buried.” After which quotation he 
adds, Cicero ſaw the thing, but knew not 
cc the cauſe; for he was ignorant why the heavy 
«yoke was laid on the children of Adam.“ 
The ſame father had ſaid in his confeſſions, 
which ſome reckon the moſt uſeful of all his 
works, that man carries his mortality about 
with him as a teſtimony that God reſiſteth the 


6 proud. Feit, | 
NI 4 © 4 | N 1 ' AM. THE 
*I Libro 3. de Republica. Tullius hominem di- 


| r ut a matre ſed a noverca natura editum in vVi- 
tam, 'rorpore & nudo & fragili & infirmo ; animo au- 
tem anxio ad molſtias, humili ad timores, molli ad la- 
bores, prono ad libigines : in, quo lamen inefjet, teuguan 
* guidam divinus ignis ingenii atque mentis. — 
Rem widit, cauſam neſciuit! latebat enim eum cut 
.effet graue jugum ſuper filios Adam. Lib. 4.' contra 
Jul. Pelag. 555 N % 

. Conf. Lib. 1. cap. 1. 


1480 ks. 
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. Tu beſt authors a are far from beſtowing 


flattery upon man. 'You know what Dr. 


Burnet * ſays in particular. 
IL. I REMEMBER ſome of his words, But as 


| tothis heavy infirm machine of-a body, though 


it is very ſoon to be void of all ſenſation, and 


reduced to a ſtate of great diſgrace, yet St, Paul 
informs us it is raiſed in honour ;' 


Th 


and in 


another place he ſays, Jeſus Chriſt” Wall 


66 change our vile body, that'it thay 'be faſhioned | 


« like unto his glorious body.” 
A. As we are informed that man's pride 


brought ſuch diſgrace upon him, ſo we are in- 
formed by the ſame facred hiſtory (though in 


few words) that he was tethpted and ſeduced 
by a ſpirit of more cunning. much eaſier 
therefore to account for we fin of Adam, than 
for 


* « We —_ not Ta any means acl or dan 
* that all nature, and this great univerſe, was made 
only for the ſake of man, the meaneſt of all in- 
„% telligent creatures that we know of. Surely 
* if we made the leaſt refſection upon — 
„ impartiality, we ſhould be aſhamed of ſuch an 
arrogant t ought. Nan that comes into the 
3 world at the pleaſure of another, and goes out 
« by a hungrec accidents.— A knock on the head 


„% makes kim a fool, ſtupid as the beaſts of the 
field; and à little exceſs/of paſſion or melancholy 


% makes him-worſe, mad and frantick. In his beſt 


66 - more blind and ignorant than in 


CF things ſacred — divine,” Theor, 1. B. C. xi. 


4 F 77. Fic ſhallow, and of little underſtanding ; 3 
ing 
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for that which happened firſt. Only St. Jude 
ſpeaks of the angels „ who kept not their firſt 


“ ce ſtation,” and a prophet mentions Lucifer's 


affecting an equality with the Moſt High: by 
which pride is generally believed to be the fir 
ſin. But the difficulty ſtill remains how it could 
ever have entered. Ingenious men have given 
| their conjectures, but it ſeems to be one of thoſe 
er ſecret things which belong to God.“ 

WE know how things ſtand at preſent with 
regard to man, all his faculties, the earth he 
treads on, and the elements that ſerve him, and 
often maſter him. It were an endleſs, as well 
as a melancholy taſk, to enumerate all the in- 
firmities and diſeaſes of the human body alone; 
ſome of theſe ſo very painful and loathſome, 
that nature ſhrinks at the very thought of them, 
If we are told that pain is confined to that ſenſe 
alone which is called feeling; tis very true that 
racking pain or torture, and indeed all thoſe 
uneaſy ſenſations which commonly go under the 

name of pain, are confined to that ſenſe ; the 
_ nerves being ſtretched out of their natural poſi- 
tion, or whatever be the cauſe: but the reſt 
of the ſenſes have their uneaſy ſenſations too; 
the ſmell, the taſte, the eye and the ear, are 
grated and offended, or in general rendered very 
uneaſy, whatever term the uneaſineſs is ex- 
preſſed by. A delicate perſon would be ſhocked 
| to 
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to find himſelf led into an hoſpital, or to have 
a liſt of diſeaſes laid before him; all repreſen- 
tations of pain and naſtineſs are diſagreeable, 
two things (however) the body in its preſent 
ſtate is very liable to. And the general ten- 
dency of all bodies, animate and inanimate, to 
corruption and diſſolution, is very conſpicuous. 


IL. Ir the diſorders of the mind were in 


quired into, they would be found in no ſmaller 
number; and the diſcovery no leſs unpleaſant. 
The diforders of the imagination are the moſt 
harmleſs, but often exceeding melancholy to 
behold; as any body will acknowledge, who 
has ever ſeen a madman. Even the common 
diſtempers of the fancy in thoſe that are not 
reckoned quite out of their ſenſes (we may ſay 
in their beſt ſenſes) are not the marks of an 
original ſtate, And it were pretty well, if all 
that could be ſaid of a perſon, were, that he is 
a little fanciful : dark, ſullen, peeviſh, are leſs 
agreeable epithets ; unjuſt and cruel leſs ſtil]. 
Bor 'tis beſt not to dwell upon evils, anc 
what is ſhocking and afflifting ; if we turn our 
eye to the other ſide, we ſhall find many fine 
things {till left, and alſo be forced to acknow- 
edge, that the diſagreeable things mixed with 
them are the effects of wiſdom and goodneſs 
in the ſupreme Governor, whoſe purpoſes of 
G doing 
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doing good remain invariable, and «+ whoſe 
© metrcies are over all his works,” 

E. IxrALLIBZI T ſo. The contrivance of 
the divine artificer appears in the frame of the 
 meaneſt animal, nay of the meaneſt vegetable, 

which is made up too of its fibres and canals, 
and woven and joined together with order and 
beauty. How agreeable does this ſtill life ap- 
pear, from the cedar to the hyſſop! how gay 
are the flowers! how ſweet, how refreſhing ! 
This ſingle ſubject would be a large province 
for declaiming, to any who had that talent. 
Nor is the wiſdom leſs conſpicuous in the care 
taken for the propagation of all theſe inanimate 
beauties, as ſo many philoſophers and divines 
have obſerved, whoſe works are in every body's 
hands: _ Ray, Derham, and many more. 

Bur as the idea of goodneſs is more en- 
dearing than that of wiſdom, ſo every thing that 
has life and feeling does actually feel the effects 
of the former attribute of the Deity ; and rational 
creatures both feel, and can reflect with pleaſure 
and love. It would ſeem to be this capacity in 
man that made Ovid call him a more _ 
&« creature than the reſt.” 

L. I xNow not what Ovid has meant by 
holineſs. But theſe two words, Righteouſneſs 
and Holineſs, are very near a kin: moſt actions 


that are called impure, are only ſuch becauſe 
they 
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they are unjuſt, and it were ealy to give ex- 
amples. I am till glad to ſuppoſe there is ſome 
righteouſneſs remaining even after the fall. Nor 
will this claſh with St. Peter, in the character 


he gives of the new earth „ wherein dwelleth 


<« righteouſneſs;” for though it is to dwell 
there openly and in triumph, a little of it may 
lurk here under a cloud. There is yet ſome 
honeſty and friendſhip in the world, which is a 
very uſeful conſideration in a dark fit of the 
ſpleen, | 5 

A. THERE are really ſo many good things 
remaining after the fall, that one would ſome- 
times think there had been no curſe, Nor 


muſt we take that word for an execration, ſince 


it is chiefly to be taken for a change to an in- 
ferior from a ſuperior ſtate. We cannot indeed 
know how great the change is (and 'tis much 
for our eaſe) the ſcripture being ſo ſhort in the 
deſcription of the former ſtate. To conſider 
only the body : though it is called both frail 
and vile, yet ſtill it has its attractions, and 
whatever is ſhocking about it, is well diſpoſed 
of, out of ſight; to ſay nothing of the uſefulneſs 
of thoſe things that may be counted the vileſt, 
as the gall itſelf. Then, with relation to the 
ſpirit which inhabits this body, as there is a 
congruity that ſuch a ſpirit ſhould be ſo lodged, 
or impriſoned, let it be conſidered what dif- 
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orders would be committed, if this: -vehicle were 
not ſo.groſs and heavy as it is: what: would 
greater degrees of ſtrength. and agility have 
produced but more miſchief. How good is it 
for the public quiet that we are ſubjected to 
hunger and thirſt, cold, wearineſs, and all the 
reſt ! And if e are deſigned for a higher ſtate 
after this, ſuch defects and vexations ſeem alſo 
deſigned to keep us from doating upon this 
goal: for, as Sir Thomas More uſed to ſay, 
to aim at honours here, is ſetting a coat of 
& arms over a priſon- gate.“ 255 
L. THERE are ſo many ſmiling themes fil 
in the world, and'really' pleaſant and good, that 
many would with to live-in it for ever; even 
when their ſhare of comforts appears to be very 
ſmall, and when they confeſs this to be a ſtate 
of tryal and diſcipline, as the ſtate before the 
fall was a ſtate of tryal alone. Mr. Locke calls 
this life a Probationerſhip: this ſuppoſition 
would be of great uſe, both for-regulating our 
own conduct, and vindicating the author of 
nature, when the humour ariſes of. criticizing | 
his: works. | 
K. Bor moral evil. (ay me is harder to 
digett- 118 | 
3 WiTHouT 1 Jad, it is certain! iy a 
more melancholy thing to think of: but thete 


is a great difference betwixt ſome moral evils 
and 


2 
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and others, betwixt a flaſh of anger (for inſtance) 
and deliberate malice. Thoſe little humours, 
and whims, and oppoſitions of temper, fo 
common in the world, do contribute to the 


mutual diſcipline of its inhabitants, beſide what 


they muſt all ſuffer from the diſorders of the 
elements and the infirmity of their own bodies. 
Indeed when inſtances of cruelty and fraud are 


objected, this is a greater blot upon the divine 


workmanſhip; and a ſeverer diſcipline ſtill: but 
who could ever ſay he was forced to be a villain? 
Did fate, or we, when creat Atrides dy'd, 
„ Urge the bold traitor. to the regicide ?. 

Jie hag ) 
The good emperor, *tis true, ſpeaks of * ne- 


ceſſary raſcals, yet any body may take the li- 
berty to ſay, the world would be better with - 


out them. A government, indeed, may find 


ſome advantage from ſpies and informers, and 
other ſervants: but thoſe neceſſary men are only 
ſo at times, and the miniſtry could fall on a 
more agreeable way of imploying the money. 
Many things tuerefore called neceſſary are only 


convenient in certain ſituations and caſes, as one 


poiſon is made uſe of for driving out another. 
A. Wr have but one of three opinions to 

follow, That things could not poſſibly have 

been in a more perfect ſtate than they are at 
Me e Se preſent ;. 
* Mr. Collier's bungen 
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preſent ; or to believe what the ſcripture ſays of 
a fall: or, laſtly, to ſuppoſe that man was 
created with all the corruptions of ſoul and 
body that we find in us, and the earth and all 
other things about it to have been always as 
they are at preſent. | 
L. THe firſt opinion will have few followers 
that know any thing of the world, and are ac- 
quainted with complaints and groans: *tis 
much if the moſt unthinking beau that is car- 
ried in a chair can believe it. The third opi- 
nion (though not blaſphemous) does not ſeem 
| honourable for the Deity, whoſe works can 
ſcarce be ſuppoſed to have been made imper- 
fet originally; though if that were true, it 
would make no alteration upon the duty of ra- 
tional creatures, who ſhould Kill do the beſt 
they can, and ſtruggle with their infirmities and 
bad tendencies, which way ſoever they have 
come. The ſecond opinion. therefore ſeems 
moſt rational, that evil has entered, » Tough we 
cannot comprehend how, 


IV. Remains of VIRTVk. 
L. T Is agreeable to leave the gloom, and 
do conſider what remains after ſuch a 
melancholy ſhipwreck, We did not indeed 
ſpeak much of the fall, nor can it be repre- 
ſented by mortals. If ſuch an event had been 
ns Ow capable | 
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capable of deſcription, Milton's imagination had 
bidden fair for it. Paſcal's reaſoning to evince 


the fact, * from the contrarieties of human 


« nature, is very f:ne. 

. ALL he writes is ſo. | 

IL. Bur to come to what remains after the 
ſad overthrow, external nature is generally 
granted to abound with good things ; no body 
dentes the beauties of the ſpring, ſummer, and 
harveſt; the'winter itſelf has its beauties. The 
great diſpute is concerning the moral ſtate, and 
two ſorts of authors are at war with one another 
upon this point, The controverſy was pretty 
ancient, as Paſcal obſerves, between the Stoicks 


and Epicureans, and ©* other claſhing ſets of 


&« philoſophers.” Among the moderns the 
duke of Rochefoucault is thought too rigid in 
| his ſentiments upon virtue: but he only reckons 
the thing a greater rarity than the pretences to 
it. Monſieur Bayle is indeed ſeverer, and ſee 

to reſolve it wholly into complexion and educa - 
tion; upon which, a delicate affair (the womens 
chaſtity) has been brought upon the carpet. 
Bayle may be put at the head of the moderns, 
who ſtrike againſt virtue in general; and my 
lord Shafteſbury (becauſe of his quality) may 
get the command of the other party, who 


_ reckon the ballance of the pafſions may be ſo 


G 4 | | eaſily 
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eaſily kept, and all the virtues to be of our 
own growth. 

. It may be granted to the ſevere men, 


that whatever is the bare reſult of complexion 
is no virtue; 'tis but a mechanical ſort of thing, 
nor can it be called vice neither, as being but 


a tendency of nature to its relief or pleaſure, 
without any reflection of the mind upon the 
moral good or evil. One may have naturally 
a greater thirſt than another, and drink more to 
ſatisfy it, and yet be as ſober as the other. 


There are very different conſtitutions in both 


ſexes, and it was an injury done the women to 
place their chief virtue in the point of chaſtity, 
as if it were their greateſt. difficulty and trouble; 
whereas men have much more to ſtruggle with 
of that kind, and indulge themſelves without 
much blame from the world. The ſex are at 
another. loſs in that way of reckoning, they are 
tempted to believe this ſingle virtue may give 
them a diſpenſation from obſerving all the reſt, 
The men therefore have themſelves to blame, 
in making their ſyſtem of virtue fo imperfect, 
which ſeems to have ariſen from their Jealouſy 
and pride. 


IL. SomE of Bayle- $ followers have kept no 


a i with the ſex at all, and would ſeem to 
have forgot the difference betwixt being capable 
of love and being lewd. He at leaſt keeps the 

5 appear- 
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appearances of civility, and is much more a 
maſter in the art of ſneering *. But in ſhort, 
when rude hands attempt to draw the picture of 
both ſexes, it looks as if proſtitutes had ſat to the 
and ſharpers to the other. 


This comedy deſerves not to be forgot. Mon. 


one, and cowards 


Bayle was accuſed before the divines of Rotterdam 


for advancing unſound doctrine in his “ Penſees 
In his continuation of thoſe Thoughts 


4% diverſes. 


37 


he anſwers Monſ. Jurieu's accuſations, and I believe 
quotes him fairly. Jurieu's words are, He pre- 
« tends that the virtues of chriſtians do not proceed 
from a principle of religion, but only from fear, 


46 


the love of worldly honour, and other world! 
principles. A ſcandalous propoſition! which de- 
ſtroys all virtues, us if there were no true chri- 


« ſtians! See the cauſes he gives of the chaſtity of 


women. He treats that matter after an impure 


and ſcandalous manner, pretending that women 
« are not chaſte through virtue and religion.“ 
Bayle anſwers, Of all that my acculer has done, 
« this is what confirms me the moſt that he is like 
« the unjuſt judge who feared neither God nor men: 


« for if he had had any reſpe& for the public, and 


et any concern for reputation, would he have dared 


to ſuppreſs the exceptions I always made? Did 


% not J poſitively except the truly faithful and the 
true religion? | renew my declaration in theſe 
„ terms, I have declared already, and declare once 
more, that 1 except from the general rule: a good 
„ number of perſons who are guided by the true 


a talent, and not to come off with loſs, Bayle goes 
. | ON. 


* 


% ſpirit of the chriſtian religion, and whom God pre- 
„ ſerves from iths contag ion almoſt univerſal.” 


know. not if the poor clergyman made any reply: 
but it was difficult to argue with one who had ſuch 
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A. TRE reſtraints of pride and ſhame 
are evident enough: but why may not virtue 
have its attractions as well as vice? nor is it 
properly vice, but pleaſure, that has the eharm ; 
as in the ſtory of Hercules. Sir Thomas More 
is of opinion, that virtue is attractive, and I 
will read you his account of the ſentiments of 
the Utopians. They think not felicity to 
e reſt in all pleafure, but only in that pleaſure 
& that is good and honeſt, and that hereto, as 

| = 0 


on in his grave ridicule, appealing to his readers if 
he treats the article of womens chaſtity after an im- 
Pure and ſcandalous manner. Are not they com- 
2 provended in that good number of perſons guided 
« by true chriſtianity ? Thus what I have ſaid 
« does not concern the predeſtinate and regenerate 
«« women z. it only concerns the women compre- 
„ hended in the abſolute decree of reprobation, 
„ who, according to the theology of the ſynod of 
Port, are incapable of doing any thing for the 
„love of God, and live and die in the ſlavery of fin. 
All that my adverſary can allow them, un- 
leſs he will contradict the deciſions of that ſynod, 
« js that the ſervile fear of hell may reſtrain them. 
85 But is it not a greater glory to the ſex, to 
« aſcribe their chaſtity either to the complexion, or 
* the ideas of honour and reputation, rather than 
*« the fear of puniſhment? Nor ought my accuſer 
« to forget the ſevere and rude manner of his 
«« preaching ſeveral times upon that ſubje@, and the 
90 eee a number of women conceived at 
FT im.“ . N 


From the French edition, p. 571. 
This is a ſpecimen of a fly writer, frequently 
imitated with leſs dexterity. 1 
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& to perfect bleſſedneſs, our nature is allured 
« and drawn even of virtue, whereto only they 
ee that be of the contrary opinion do attribute 
« felicity. For they define virtue to be a life 
&« ordered according to nature, and that we be 
« hereunto ordained of God. His Utopians 
« ſet up much for harmleſs pleaſures, and a 
&« merry life: but (he adds) in all things this 
« counſel they uſe, that a leſs pleaſure hinder 
not a bigger; and the pleaſure be no cauſe 
of diſpleaſure, which they think to follow of 
« neceflity, if the pleaſure be diſhoneſt, &c.“ 
Here are different ideas of pleaſant and honeſt, 
and conſcience and remorſe ſuppoſed, They 
had already contemned the fooliſh pleaſures of 
the imagination (gewgaws and common honours). 
and preferred the pleaſures of the mind to thoſe. 
of the body; ſaying, the chief part of them 
ce. doth come of the exeretſe of virtue, and con- 
ce ſcience of good life, &c.“ 

By this account of human nature, which may 
be admitted to be pretty juſt, before bad exam- 
ple and habits have added a ſecond corruption. 
to it; we ſee the oppoſition is not betwixt vir- 
tue and pleaſure, but betwixt honeſt and diſ- 
honeſt pleaſure: nor.is the oppoſition betwixt 
the pleaſures of the body and. thoſe of the mind, 
no pleaſures being diſhoneſt that are natural; 
but that which ſpoils all, is the bad princi- 
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ple from which the actions and intentions 
Proceed. 
J. WHAT do you think of thoſe that call 
virtue a thing fo much of our own growth? 
. IpirrER very much from them. But 
ſuppoſe it were yielded, the conſequences would 
not be ſo dangerous, if it were conſidered that 
whatever we have that is good i is free gift, and 
that of ourſelves we cannot think a good 
thought, no more than we can keep ourſelves 
in life and health. The only queſtion i is, Whe- 
ther we are not born with ſome tendencies to 
virtue as well as to vice? I ventured,to ſay 
above, that there is ſtill ſome honeſty and ſome 
friendſhip i in the world, which ſome of the ad- 
vocates for ſelf-love do not deny, maintaining 


Q- 
only that tis all for our own ends: but I would 


beg leave to put the following queſtions : 


Max not a judge give a juſt ſentence with- 
out any view to applauſe, or any fear of cen- 
ſure? He may be ſuppoſed to be in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, that his name ſhall never be heard 
of; and his belief of a future ſtate can likewiſe 
be ſuppoſed to be very little, or nothing. May 
not a merchant give up .a fair account, when 
he might give up a wrong one without all poſ- 
ſibility of diſcoyery ! We can ſuppoſe the ſame 
of all truſtees, and. whoſe belief may be ſome- 
times of the fame fize with the judge's. . So. 
| much 
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much for honeſty in dealing. Then may not 
a man eat and drink moderately and unexpen- 
fively, from a better motive than * the fear of 
« being ſick,” or for ſaving his money? And, 

to ſuppoſe a greater temptation, may he not ab-. 
ſtain from violating the tendereſt right of another, 
when he might encroach with all the ſafety 
imaginable to his own perſon ? It were hard if 
the ſame favourable ſuppoſition could not be 


made for the ſex, as if the fear of diſcovery 
were their only reſtraint. Have not they the 
ſame: ſenſe of juſtice, and a much greater ſenſe 
of modeſty, implanted in their nature? But to 


talk of ourſelves, if a man had two women in. 
his power, and equally charming, but the one- 
free, and the other not; it were a ſtrange per- 
verſeneſs to go deliberately to his neighbour's. 
property, merely for the ſake of encroaching. 
It was Cæſar's opinion, „ that if right was to 
e be violated, it was only to be for the ſake of 
« a crown :”* which ſhews a natural tendency 
to juſtice when there is no temptation to the 
contrary ; and I ſhall eaſily. grant that men are 
overcome with very ſmall temptations. But it 
is enough in the preſent inquiry, if it can be 
faid that they would naturally go the ſtraight 
road, if there was nothing to allure and ſeduce 
them. Even when we are deceived 'tis under 
ſome ſpecious appearance or other; ; * decipi- 
„% mur 
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c mur ſpecie recti. 80 that if we ſhould 
allow that a man might be ſo perverſe as to 
wrong his neighbour in the point already men- 
tioned, we may ſuppoſe him to have been pre- 
viouſly deluded by falſe ideas of glory and gal- 
lantry ; he has imagined it a pretty thing to 
break through all laws, *tis a fort of conqueſt 
too, and he can talk of favours he has obtained, 

and of more than he has obtained. 


L. Ir ſeems when the ſprings of actions are 
laid open, it will be found that *tis vanity, or 
the love of glory, which determines men, ra- 
ther than the love of pure vice, or the doing ill 
for ill's fake. If it be ſaid, that men.in their 
honeſt actions are neither determined by ill nor 
good, but by mere chance ; this word has no- 
thing in it that can make it to be the motive of 
any action whatſoever. And when we ſee men 
acting in the ſame uniform way, as we have 
| ſuppoſed in the caſe of your honeſt accountant, 
it may be fairly concluded, that the natural 
love of honeſty, which alſo implies an abhor- 
rence of roguery, is the determining principle, 
though it may not be much reflected on by the 
perſon himſelf, _ _ 

A. As to friendihio., it will. 8 be 10 
ledped, there are ſo many endearing things in 
it, that we are ready to. do good offices to our 


friends, becauſe we are fond of their perſons. 
| | ſo 
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ſo that in this affection there can be no virtue: 
a man would not cheat his friend, no more 
than he would cheat his ſon, becauſe he loves 
him, &c. 

Ir muſt be confeſſed, that where there is true 
friendſhip there is ſurety enough for fair dealing, 
and all the good that can be done beſides ; love | 1 

is the ſtrongeſt of all tyes. But if an honeſt Wt 
man ſhould have to do with known cheats : 
(a thing that may readily happen) will he not 5 
find himſelf obliged to give them fair play? ol 
Tis true, my lord Rocheſter ſays, * «© You wy 
will be undone,” and one may really be at a - 
loſs: but this lively piece of poetry (every body 
knows) is not to be ſet up as a ftandard of vir- 
tue, and at the bottom it is rather a banter upon 
vice. | 
__ @.1 BELigve 'tis difficult to determine 
whether men are more capable of honeſty or 
of friendſhip : both are comprehended in virtue, 
and both ſeem to be natural. But men differ —— 
from one another very much in their tempers = 
and diſpoſitions ; ſome are ſtrictly honeſt to all, — 4M 
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but very limited in their. affection. If the be- ny 
Na ; 


nignity be univerſal, it will draw honeſty along = 
with it: but the contrary cannot be affirmed. 
However, virtue in general may fo far be faid 
to be innate, or of our own growth, (let the þ 
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word paſs). that all the inſtances of it are plea. 
fant to hear of, friendſhip and; all other ſenti. 
ments of humanity, juſtice and, all that falls un- 
der the idea of honour; ſome of which ſenti— 
ments are upon occaſions actually exerted in 
minds corrupt enough, good offices are honeſtly 
done; and perhaps none are born ſo very cor- 


rupt, as not to wiſh they could do better. he 


underſtanding ſees very often what is right: 
the will follows it but ſeldom, there are at me 
intervals of regret, and a man is angrier with 
himſelf than with all the world. 

2 Hap. not. the author of our nature im- 
planted i in us ſome tendency to virtue, we might 
have. had ground to, complain, of our unhappy 
conſtitution and of his ſęyerity (greater than 


that of the Egyptian taſk-maſters) in requiring 


ſo much, and amian ſo little. * Milton loys, 


yet once more he ſhall ſtand 
On even ground againſt his mortal foe :' 


Which bad not been | the c: caſe, if all our natural 
byaſſes had been intirely to the wrong ſide. But 


the moral ſenſe extends both to the underſtand- | 


ing and the heart, though every body knows 
which of the two proceeds with the moſt 
warmth : the one barely approves or diſap- 
Proves, the other loves or abhors,. When 

oy; 


„ Bock III. 
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they act in concert, and under the right direc- 
tion, then all is right. 
Hor that vain man may not imagine himſelf 
to be ſomething, he will do well to contider the 
weakneſs and diſorder of all his faculties. A 
very little ſelf-examination would ſoon undeceive 
us. If we have ſometimes a pleaſure in doing 
good, and the kind affections ſtir in us, we too 
often ind what may be called “ unkind affec- 
| * tions z” * we are affected with anger and re- 
ſentment, and ſeel a fort of joy in proſecuting 
thoſe unhappy motions. Man's heart is com- 
pared to a ſeed-plot, where very oppoſite things 


ſpring up together, and the worſt plants need 
no cultivation; as the beſt and tendereſt are 


brought up with difficulty, and ſoon choaked. 


A. SOMETIMES: this ſoil is almoſt incapa- 


ble of producing any thiog either good or bad: 
ſtupid ſloth extinguiſhes all. We are all fire or 
all ice by turns, This is 3 little account of 
our heart. As to the underſtanding, the ſhort - 


neſs of its reach agrees with the ſlowneſs of its 
apprehenſion; and how often are we but dazled 


and deceived, when we think we ſee beſt! 


The fall has produced very contrary effects upon. 


us, we are fanciful, ſtupid, giddy, timorous, 
ſtubborn, impatient, &c. In ſhort, if we would 
% dwell at home, (as Perſius ſays) we ſhould find 
C aur houſhold furniture very poor and ſcanty.” 
IL. Bur 
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TL. Bur after all, we have ſomething given 


us to cultivate and improve. Mr. Locke does 


not deny the . vis inſita, you know: *tis on 
the title- page of his book of education; and in 
his eſſay on human underſtanding, he does not 
deny neither, „* That there are natural ten- 
„ dencies imprinted on the minds of men.“ — 
He ſays indeed, (F. 4.) „Another reaſon that 
c makes me doubt of any innate practical prin- 
e ciple, is, that I think there cannot any one 
6 moral rule be propoſed, whereof a man may 
6 not juſtly demand a reaſon.” — And he adds, 
« ſhould that moſt unſhaken rule of morality, 
% and foundation of all ſocial virtue, That one 
& ſhould do as he would be done unto, be pro- 
„ poſed to one who had never heard it before, 
6 but yet is of capacity to underſtand the mean- 
c ing; might he not without any abſurdity aſk 
« a reaſon why? And were not he that propo- 
e ſed it bound to make out the truth and reaſon- 
& ableneſs of it to him?“ 

A. Ir would be ſtrange, I think, i a man 
of capacity to underſtand the meaning of that 
rule could really want a reaſon for obſerving it. 
It muſt be ſuppoſed he has ſome notion of right 
and wrong, or he can never ſee the obligation 
of any moral rule, let it be put in any ſhape or 
terms whatſoever, If he has any notion then 
5 Or 
2 Book I. Chap. 3. $. 3. 
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or ſenſe of equity, his friend the propoſer can 
have ſome acceſs to his mind, and will be able 


to make out the reaſonableneſs of that rule to 


him in ſome other form of words more adapted. 


to the ſlowneſs of his apprehenſion ; for the de- 
ſect muſt be only there. The principle is in- 
nate, only a particular propoſition may not 
chance to be aſſented to on the firſt hearing; or 
there may be no innate idea of a moral propoſi- 
tion, any more than of a mathematical one, 


before the firſt hearing, and even not *til] cer- 
tain ſteps are made for getting at the bottom of 


it, But as to that ſacred rule of doing as we 
would be done unto, *tis highly probable, that 
having been given by the Saviour of the world, 
and fpoken to the ſimpleſt multitude, every man 
will ſee the reaſonableneſs of it at a glance, and 


alſo wiſh (if he is not wholly abandoned) to be 


able to put it in practice. 
8 - Helps to RELIGION. 


Z.] Suppoſe, though all virtues are compre- 

hended in religion, yet there are ſome 
of them that muſt properly be called divine and 
ſpiritual, and conſequently not of our own 
growth, or natural to us ſince the fall. | 
. No doubt: and upon this ſeems to be 
founded the diſtinction of the virtues of nature, 
and thoſe of grace or religion. | 
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AGain, the virtues of religion itſelf are all 

comprehenged in charity or the love of Goc, 

without which they would ſignify nothing. 

2 Bur, this divine love ſeems to be quite 
loſt fince the ſin of, Adam, faith which'is pre- 
vious to that virtue being now extinguiſhed, 
Before we can love we muſt believe, ſince 
(according to the old maxim) © there is no de- 
« fire, of à thing, unknown.“ All the faith 
natural men can prętend yy worked 'up by 
their reaſon, t the things of God appearing 


00 fooliſhneſs to them.“ We may ſee God in- 


deed in his works, for „the heavens declare his 
glory,“ and there may be an impreſſion of 
his almighty, power upon our minds ſome other 
way. than by gurr own. reaſuning or making 
inferences fromthe things that ſtrike our ſenſes? 
but th is is only what they "call! believing << 3 
ce poſteriori,” and we could give no demonſtra- 
tion of the exiſtence of God to qthers who doubt 
of it, but that either they muſt” believe it, or 
they muſt believe a !!comtradiftion}; as Dr. 
Clarke. yery well- argues in his diſcourſes upon 
Mr. Boyle's oſtabliſhinants; 0 ſubſtance of 
which is this. 

C E1THER there FRY SOTER n ſome 
independent being, the author of all others, 
cc or elſe there has been an infinite ſuceeflion of 
« eg beings produced one from another. 
* 1 Cor. xi. 14—16.. | 1 
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4e. If this ſuppoſition were: true, there would be 
nothing felftexiſtent: and tlien What ſhould 
6 haye determined ſuch à ſueceſſion of -beings 
from all eternity? Neceſſity is already ex- 
* cluded, becauſe there is nothing ſuppoſed ne- 
e ceflarily exiſting: chance'is but an inſignifi- 
« cant word, and can produce nothing. So of 
«* two/:caſcs: equally poſſible, to wit, whether 
Hany thing or nothing ſhould have exiſted, the 
3 © one is determined rather than the other, by 
pure nothing, which is a palpable contradic- 


&« tion. Aud therefore ſome unchangeable and 


& ' independent being mult have . n a 
6 eternity. 199 £1 
I EIsS reafoning; (which * PER: in alk 
doctor's:own words) is ſtill but reaſoning, and 
an ignorant countrymah may have as ſtrong an 
impreſſion of an eternal author of. all things; 
but the impreſſion is ſtill faint in compariton of 
true faith, which may be called a ſpiritual ſen- 
ſation; ast dt. Paul ſpeaks: of things ahat are 
« ſpiritually: diſcerned :“ he alſò calls faich the 
< evidence; of things not ſeen ““ 
A. How weak the belief of inviſible din 
is at. preſent, may be eaſily gathered from the 
pradlice of the world, even of thoſe who make 


A profeſſion of bglieving;c, We are much more 


determined by the / lovE of things on this con- 
temptible earth, wingly: we are ſo ſoon to leave, 
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and the fear of what a few of our fellow - mortals 


will ſay of us, than by all the encouragements 


and threatnings of the goſpel. Our hopes and 


fears are confined to this life. We are ſo far 
from believing an immortal life to come, that 
we hardly believe we ſhall die; notwithſtanding 
we have carried many of our acquaintance to 
the grave] and yet upon the leaſt fit of ſickneſs 
we are in fear of death, but hardly fear any thing 
after it; and hardly wiſh for any thing after it 
Sometimes, tis true, there is a confuſed ſort of 
fear of things inviſible, but it rarely operates ſo 
far, as the fear of natural death, or 900 m_ 
pain, or common cenſure, 

L. BEING thus ſtupid, and without ſenſe of 
future and inviſible things, faith is the firſt thing 


we have need of in religion: but as it is itſelf 


a part of religion, and contains ſeveral articles, 
ve have need to cultivate our natural faculties, 
to employ our reaſon, and exert our activity 
(fo far as it can go) in proper enquiries and re- 
ſearches, in order to obtain this lively faith. 
E. Bur is there not alſo a neceſſity of pray- 
ing, in order to obtain our wants of all kinds? 
L. No doubt: for though our pride is un- 
willing to acknowledge our wants, yet prayer 
is among the firſt helps to religion, and a part 
of it alſo. Then every body knows that prayer 
ſignifies nothing without ſincerity, by which J 
mean 
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mean an upright intention of obſerving what- 
ever we ſhall believe our duty, and to do the 
beſt we can in our uncertainty about it, As 
prayer therefore is ſuppoſed previous to faith, 
ſincerity is previous to prayer; or the firſt ſtep 
of all is “ to wiſh to do well.“ 

A. I Know not what thoughts would occur 
to us, and what we would do in à meer natural 
ſtate, without the advantage of ſome inſtruction. 
Mr. Wollaſton has given a ſcheme of the Reli - 
gion of Nature very handſomely, and towards 
the end of it, confeſſes *© he wants a' guide :” 


but then he had Plato and Cicero, and the 


Rabbins, to be guides to him, as they had 
others before them : ſo that unleſs a man was 
writing who had ſeen no books, and had re- 
ceived no verbal inſtruction, we can hardly tell 
' what his ſelf-taught opinions would have been; 
perhaps of very ſmall conſequence, It would 


ſeem enough to allow to man a power within 


 . himſelf of diſcerning things after they are pre- 


ſented to him in the ordinary way, or a capa- 


city of being inſtructed, which irrational crea- 
tures have not. And if the uſual means of in- 
ſtruction ſhould be denied, (as in the caſe of a 
man brought up, by ſome ſtrange accident, 
among wild beaſts) we can ſet no limits to the 


ſource of light, the “ eternal reaſon,” which 


ay communicate itſelf in + ſuch circumſtances ; ; 
and 
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and very eaſily ſupply the loſs of all ordinary 
means whatſoever. *' But theſe enquiries are of 
no great uſe. To ft 

I. Sou would ſay you were a quaker, and 
an aſſertor of * the light within.“ 

E. 1 aw pretty eaſy, I have heard others 


ſay that truth is ſplit, and each party had got 


a bit of it. But to return to the helps of reli. 
gion: fincerity and common ſenſe being ſup- 
poſed, a perſon that finds himſelf ſo indigent 
and out of order, will naturally have recourſe to 
prayer, either with words or without them. 


Finding that he is far from being ſelf-ſufficient, 
he will readily aſk the aſſiſtance of the Almighty; | 


for. it, is here likewiſe ſuppoſed that he has ſome 


belief of the ſupreme, Being, and-a confidence 


in his goodneſs, faith implying both theſe. 
As AIN, ſuppoſing our imperfect believer to 


have been born in. a chriſtian country, and to 
have read the bible, he will ſee more poſitive 


marks of the divine goodneſs which will in- 


393914 


| 60 prayer: r Wer wh to be the ſource of 


the latter, as love is of the former. Even the 


writings of ſome philoſophers, (Plato's in par- 


ticular), ſhew us the propereſt kind of prayer, 
which is, to refer to the Deity to chuſe what 


js beſt, for us.“ His dialogue, named the 


ſecond Alc ibiades, is well known, and u pon 
a | | | that 
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that model Juvenal and Perſius * have formed 


two admirable poems, Epictetus + makes 


praiſe the chief character and buſineſs of a ra- 
tional creature. Indeed, true prayer and true 
praiſe are much of the ſame nature, and each of 
them is accompanied with love of the object to 
which the ſolemn addreſſes are made. 

I. No doubt, the eminenee and purity of 
that love is the end of all religion, as appears 
from many clear paſſages in the Old and New 
Teſtament. For though faith and prayer, and 
other duties, are called parts of religion, yet 
ſince they lead to that charity, which is “ the 
«end of the commandment,” the diſtinction 
betwixt the end and the means is very obvious. 
And among the means themſelves, there is a 
diſtinction betwixt thoſe things that are to be 
done, and thoſe that are to be avoided. But 
there are ſtill things of an inferior claſs, which 
are only to be called belps to religion, and 
therefore not properly parts of it, as any body 
. er. 

. Ir the love of God be the point, or ſtage 
to which we muſt arrive, ſelf. love ſeems to be 
the ſtage from which we -muſt ſet out; thoſe 
two loves, as St. Auguſtin tells us, having made 
two: cities. "TOP are SG two ſtates of 
LHRH e310) 2 ocS | mind 


uv. Sat. X. Perf. Sat. IT. + Arrian. 
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mind diametrically oppoſite, (the one alſo con- 


temning the other) or two contrary principles, 
by which we are determined: but as they are 
not for the moſt part in their utmoſt force, but 
the one ſometimes weaker than the other, and 
ſometimes ſtronger, ſo we may be ſaid to be 
inhabitants of both cities, and to go from the 
one to the other by turns: which of the two we 
are ofteneſt found in, is eaſy to diſcover. 

I. Tut removing of hindrances is much 
a-kin with the helps to religion, and both theſe 


are ſo numerous, that we cannot enter into the 


detail: every body talks of bad company, and 
the example of the world, as 5 being oY perni- 
cious. ＋ 1 : 
EVERY vol likewiſe ſpeaks of ir and 
leſſer duties, and of religion, or the tye that binds 
us to all duties, as the word imports. If ſome 
contemn this tye, or profeſs to contemn it, the 
number of ſuch profeſſors is very ſmall, and *tis 
but in ſome random expreſſions over a bottle, 
or elſe from a ſingular affectation of being im- 
pudent. The profeſſors on the other ſide are 
vaſtly more numerous. ns. 
K. I BELIEvE this may be farther obſerved, 
that among the ſeveral parties into which the 
chriſtian world is now divided, moſt people are 
mightily pleaſed with their own choice, which 
{God knows) is very accidental : but the won- 
| dier 
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der is not ſo great, that they ſhould like their 
own opinions, as that they ſhould hate the per- 
ſons, who differ from them; and this ſome- 
times, when there is no intereſt to AI to 
wy the quarrel look a little ſolid. | 

LI. Bur moſt people having juſt as much 
religion as to make them hate one another, and 
to go to their particular houſes of devotion, the 
wonder ceaſes that they load each other with 
names of contempt, viz. ſuperſtition, enthuſiaſ m, 
bigotry: there are, no doubt, ſuch characters 
in the world, but to whoſe ſhare they ſhould 
fall heavieſt, would not be eaſy to know, with- 
out more labour than people commonly are at 
before they cenſure. A reaſonable diffidence 
therefore of ourſelves, and. a due reſpect for 
others, may be reckoned among the chief helps 
to religion, though they are properly two ſtates 
of the mind which produce one another; and 
the eſteem we bear our neighbours ottibuces 
to make us love them, which is a great part of 
our duty zecompliſhed, and without which the 
other part is impracticable: for © he that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath ſeen, how can 
* he love God whom he hath not ſeen ?? 
K. Ir were to be wiſhed, that they who. 
own the ſacred authority of the ſcriptures, would 
apply themſelves more to the' {ſtudy of theſe” 
ny wherein' they will find a great variety of 

H2 things; 
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things; ſome for ſpeculation, I mean the exer- 
ciſe of the underſtanding, but more for practice, 
which is by far the moſt important. Perhaps 
curioſity 1 will ſometimes take it ill to be ſtopt 
ſhort and put to a nonplus : but impatience be- 
comes a reader ill, who has once acknowledged 
a writing to be divine. His inattention argues 
diſreſpect of a different kind, and it cannot well 
be denied that folly n both the one 
and the other. 


VI. The bai of men by nature. 


. 950 18 a current maxim, that „ all men 
are born free, equal and indepen- 
: 61 dent. 35 5 

" en ORE equality is more eaſily made out 


than the other two : for all men are born help- 


leſs, and many ways in ſubjection. If by free- 
dom is meant the liberty -of the mind, there 
would ſeem to be little ground for diſpute about 
that; no man having any power over his neigh- 
bour's thoughts, farther than he can perſuade 
him either by reaſon or ſophiſtry : for in com- 
pliances from fear-or profit, the opinion ſtands 
much as it was, =, 
A. TRE natural aps therefore ſhould 
be granted, boch as to the mind and the body; 
all creatures of the ſame kind are in that reſpect 


equal. There are indeed differences of com- 
| comma 
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plexion, | genius, diſpoſition, and temper, all 


which may be called natural, as appearing very 


early, and continuing very late; but theſe dif- 


ferences are only in the particular conſtitution 
of ſouls and bodies, or in the degrees of certain 
qualities, every man having leſs or more of the 
ſame quality; as for inſtance, pride, compaſſion, 


hatred, joy, curioſity, penetration, &c. for of 
every quality or power relating to the affections, 


the underſtanding, or the five ſenſes, every man 


has ſomewhat. 


EER man has ſomething in him of the 


mathematician, the mechanick, the lawyer, 
the ſtateſman, the mountebank; and ſo of all 
other trades or profeſſions. A man, no doubt, 
may miſtake his genius, and enter upon a 


wrong trade; but ſtill he may know ſome little 


thing of his buſineſs, though as little as you 
pleaſe. * Mr, Paſcal obſerves, There is a 
ce wide difference between a genius for the 
% mathematicks, and a genius for buſineſs or 
6 policy.” The F rench word is Fineſſe, which 
is not always taken in a bad ſenſe. He ſhews 
at ſome length the different principles on which 


thoſe profeſſions are founded; and drawing to a 


concluſion, he ſays © But then *tis certain, 
1 H 3 & between 
.. + Mr, Kennet has taken a 
good deal of liberty generally in his tranſlation : 
the French is, Mais les eſprits faux ne ſont ja- 
* mais ni fins ni geometres,” 
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between both, that a falſe genius will neither 
© make a geometry PEAR nor a privy 
" « counſellor.” 

I. Na TURAL differences. are no 1 82 re- 
markable in things relating to the heart, than 
in things relating to the genius: you ſhall meet 
with one man whom you would not truſt with 
a half-penny, another whom you could frankly 
And ſafely truſt with all you have. Tis true, 
bad education and example are often to blame; 
and even Fpod natures, „ bene-nata,” are cor- 
rupted : but fill there are natural differences; 
and if it ſhould be aſked, + Whence do they 
come? or what makes one man differ from 
cc another | ?” No anſwer can be given, but that 
in fact it may be ſaid, ee one man has got two 
« talents, and another ten.” St. Paul's queſtion 
is very much to be remembred, «4+ What haſt 
tc thou, O man, that thou haſt not received?“ 
But I believe people are not ſo much inclined 
to think that what they have received is not 
freely given, as that their gifts are greater than 
in reality they are. 

. THE natural equality of mankind ap- 
pears moſt of all in certain unavoidable ſtates 
and appointments of the great law- giver. It 
« js appointed for all men once to die, and 
e after this the judgment. The firſt part we 
ſee. The midwives know how equal men are 

. FS | 5 at 
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at their birth, and the grave-makers at their 
burial. And in all the paſſages between, or 
the ſtates intervening, the equality is not dif- 
puted. If any man arrives at the weakneſſes 
of old age, he muſt paſs through the raw ſtate 
of an infant, the ſillineſs of a child, the raſh- 
neſs of youth; in ſhort, the common follies and 
miſeries adhering to all the periods of life, . _ 
I. OuTwarp vexation and trouble is an- 
other point of equality, not only affecting the 
ſeveral periods of life, but all the fituations and 
circumſtances which men can be placed in.,—- 
« * Great travail is created for every man 
„from him that weareth purple and a crown, 
<« to. him that is clothed with a linen frock.”” 
A. But beſides the troubles annexed to the 
different cireumſtances of fortune, every man 
has a particular ſtate of his own, which few are 
or can be acquainted with. And there are ſome 
little things that may be called “ the troubles 


e of the day :” the French call them © les c- 


« cafions journalieres ;” and upon theſe daily 
or hourly incidents the quiet of our life is ob- 
ſerved very much to depend. Thoſe that are 
in the higheſt ſtations will be the moſt ſenſible 

of ſuch nameleſs difficulties. 
L. THERE is one thing to ſhew the natural 
equality among men, which may help alſo to 
H 4 ſweeten 
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ſweeten ſome uneaſy reflections upon life; and 
that is, the natural promptneſs of contracting 
friendſhip, (I believe we obſerved it before.) 
We ſhall find men engaged in the cloſeſt tyes 
of good-will and fidelity, from the pureſt acci- 
dents imaginable, a ſtage- coach, or a track- ſcout, 
Tis true, as St. Paul faid to the Athenians, 
© God made all nations of one blood ;** which 
| ſhews a common relation among men, as well 
as an equality: but how this relation is minded, 
every body knows. The very words Relation 
and Blood are confined to certain narrow de- 
grees of kindred, into which ſome perſons are 
ned with great reluctancy, or. * be- 
cauſe they cannot be diſowned. 

A. AND among thoſe who admit each other 
into that diſtinction, the friendſhip is ſeldom 
very warm: ſo that we often find it the moſt 
hearty, when it has riſen the moſt accidentally. 
I fay, without blood, without any combination 
of intereſt, any deſign of overturning govern- 
ments, or of quietly making rich under them, 
or any private view whatſoever, we ſhall ſee 
friendſhips contracted, which can only end with. 
death; if they end then. 
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VII. Accidental CHARACTERS. 

L. J! HERE are differences among men by 

nature, which may be called natural 
“characters; as the differences occaſioned by 
| fortune may be called « accidental characters.“ 
Though all power is from God, yet to us it 
appears a great accident that one man ſhould 
have been a king, another an archbiſhop, an- 


|  ®ther a colonel of horſe, and ſo of other offices 


and employments. 

. WHICHSOEVER Way power comes into 
a man's hands, tis natural for him to endeavour 
to keep it, and even to increaſe it; as the deſire 
of it is pretty natural to all men. Theſe are 
new inſtances of their equality; and many 


other inſtances of it may appear in their acci- 


dental ſituations. 
IL. PowR and dominion ſeem to have been 
appropriated before any property could be fixed 
in goods and money, The natural power of 
parents is not to be called appropriation, be- 
cauſe the ſafety of the young depends upon the 
care of the old ; and this is a dominion founded 
in love. But if we could ſuppoſe a company 
of any grown-up people to have met together 
by ſome uncommon chance, unleſs they agree 
that one or more of themſelves ſhall have the 
rule, there is great likelihood of war to enſue 
| Hs h among 
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among them. If every one ſhould ſuppoſe 
himſelf as fit to govern as his neighbour, and 
had an equal ſtock of courage to back his pre- 
tenſions, whoſe hands would the government 
fall into? But we ſee even among pyrates there 
is command and ſubjection, and great need for 
How far cunning or force, or a mixture 
| of both, are uſed in the forming of governments, 
is needleſs to mention: nor how, they go on 
afterwards (for ſome time) pretty regularly like 
a piece of clock-work. In both inſtances there 
is more to be aſcribed to Providence than is. 
commonly. imagined, You know Philip de 
Comines aſcribes a good deal to it. 
. Even Horace acknowledges that the 
dominion. of this world is from the powers 
above: | 


« Dis te minorem quod. geris imperas, 
Romane. 


EF Ir were a difficult taſk. te to enquire into all 
the different forms of government, and much 
more to adjuſt the prerogatives and privileges of 
the governors and the governed, *Tis enough 
that every body is ſatisfied of the neceſſity of go- 
vernment, and that, whatever the form be, it 
muſt be abſolute; though this laſt paint is not 
ſo much taken notice of, becauſe of the diſagree- 

ableneſs of the found, One deſign of govern- 


1 8 ment, 
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ment, no doubt, is to ſecure property, but then 
the governors will call for ſuch a quota as they 
ſhall find expedient: for no body has yet ſaid 
that eight ſhillings in the pound may not be de- 
manded as well as four. All the queſtion is, 
where this great truſt ſhall be lodged? And 
here an opportunity might be taken of extolling 
the Britiſh conſtitution, but that 'tis needleſs; 
moſt people being agreed that *tis a very good 


one. All panegyricks upon an adminiſtration 


are yet more to be avoided, ſince they are 


liable to be ſuſpected either of flattery, or a 


deſign of reproaching with ſafety. 

. PRIVATE property being ſecured by the: 
government, there ariſes a mighty equality 
among. the. ſubjects as to that point in a free: 
country ; every man being allowed to get as 
much money as he can, provided he keep within: 
the bounds of the laws. | 
I. War do you call it private property: 7 

. BECAUSE the governors muſt Se 
in the firſt place what is neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of the government. But though. the ſub- 


jects are equally. allowed to get all the money 


they can, there is a great inequality in the hits 
of fortune, which creates diſtinctions without 
number. Hence nobility and gentry. of ſeveral 


claſſes and denominations : hence officers of the: 
church, the ſtate, the army, the exciſe, and the 
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reſt. But ſtill every man bas his chance for 
preferment, and moſt men are ſtill climbing, 
and ſtill many breaking their necks. 
I. Bor men venture for money as well as 
for preferment; and no wonder, ſince money 
anſwers all things, and that a good deal of it 
would purchaſe an empire; as it actually hap- 
pened at Rome, where the empire was put to 
ſale by the ſoldiers, and ö by a * 
citizen. 
E. MEN venture a great deal 110 to ſhun. 
poverty, or rather the contempt of it: 


« Per mare pauperiem fugiens, per ſaxa, 
85 Per ignes.“ 


| By the way, the change of the Roman tafle 
is remarkable between the firſt ages of the 
commonwealth and the age in which Horace 
makes his obſervation. And Livy makes a 
boalt in his preface, „that there was no people 
e among whom poverty was held in ſo much 
“ honour, and for fo long a time.” This po- 
verty does not mean beggary, but food and 
raiment, with which theſe old heathens were 
Content. | 

I. PROPERTY being an ee right to 
uſe and diſpoſe of the goods one has acquired, 
or is maſter of for the time; it might be thought 
. ge when great — are got, they would be 
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kept for ever: but it ſeems in the courſe of 
things there is a natural tendency to equality or 
a level, as heaps artificially piled up, fall almoſt- 
by their own weight. If men were determined 
by covetouſneſs lone, they would have a fairer- 
chance for keeping their goods, and tranſmitting 
them to their repreſentatives ; but having vanity: 
and other inclinations alſo at heart, the far 
greater part of their wealth muſt be for others, 
who aſſiſt them in thoſe gratifications : and thus 
when the eſtates are tolerably good, there is an 
opportunity for ſhop-keepers and taylors, and a 
world of other trades, to make ſomething for 
themſelves, till the profits ariſing from the ſeve- 
ral bubbles produce a new one, that is, a new 


ſamily, to make a abe and to . Canton like 
the old ones. 


. IT ſeems the word Bubble has two fignifi- 
cations, and both agreeing to. the ſubject. 

L. TERRE is an univerſal circulation: ranks 

| muſt be ſtill ſhifting about, new meteors appear- 

ing, and forgetting their old acquaintance,” and 

even their blood relations. But in the humour 

of taking care of relations, people differ very 

much: ſome are willing at leaſt to ſee their 

| friends, and to do for them what they can. 

| Others are of a different humour, and conclude 

that thoſe who are Ry under _ dra his 
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A. Bur fortune often takes care of thoſe H 


whom. nature forgets. Dome who are born to al 
nothing, and ſometimes (one may ſay) of no tl 
body, make a mighty appearance. Inſtances 4 
of the preſent time would be difobliging : I | 


ſhall only mention two, neither very modern nor 
very ancient, Sextus Quintus, and Caſtruccio 
prince of Lucca; the latter a foundling, and the 
former a keeper of hogs... Their friends indeed 
could do no better for them: the Pope uſed to 
jeſt upon. bis, family, and call himſelf c the de- 
cc ſcendant of an illuſtrious houſe, becauſe the 
light came through the roof for want of tyling, 
But fortune takes care of many who have not 
ſuch mettle as thoſe two had : One. would often 
wonder . how: ſame are. raiſed. ſo unexpectedly, 
while others are as unexpectedly. depreſſed! 
And this unequal procedure of fortune has made 
her e be called a goddeſs, and ſome- 
times {eſpecially by thoſe. the neglects) A blind 
CY r y 
{hos Bur to talk of. the matter ſoberly, it 
would ſeem there is a ſecret direction in the 
* of very private perſons, either to make 
them beneficial to others, or for their own par- 
ticular diſcipline; ſecond cauſes being ſtill al- 
lowed to work, If ſome are ſaid to be. raiſed 
up to be ſcgurges tc to others, it certainly may be 
called a particular misfortune to themſelves. 
| However,, 
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However, the abuſes of power and diſtinction 
are not of ſo bad conſequence, as the want of 
them. would be in the preſent diſpoſition of men, 
Mr. Paſcal has a pretty illuſtration * of this 
ſubject, which Mr, Kennet tranſlates with ſome 
humour. | | 

. Bur the odds of four footmen to one, is 
a real diſtinction of power as well as of figure; 
'tis a ſort: of life- guard to a great man. Tis 
even remarkable how far a bare name will go, 
without much attendance, or much money, to 
ſecure a man from inſults, and to keep thoſe 
who have a dependence upon him in ſome order. 
among themſelves. So that name and rank 
have a magical kind of power in the world; 
which, as things now ſtand, is of- no ſmall 
„ 8 1 * 

IL. Mons1ieEuR Domat, who has very good 


reflections on the nature of ſociety, and the 
| diſtinction 


* How wiſely has it been ordained, to diſtin- 
guiſh men rather by the exterior ſhew, than by the 


interior endowments ! Here is another-perſon and I 
diſputing the way. Who ſhall have the. preference 


in this cafe? Why, the better man of the two. But 
] am as good a man as he: ſo that if no expedient. 
be found, he muſt beat me, or. I muſt beat him. 


Well, but all this while he has four footmen at his 
back, and I have but one. This is a, viſible ad, 


vantage: we need only tell noſes to difcover it. 


"Tis my part therefore to yield; and I am a block. 


head if I conteſt the ppine See here an ay method 
happineſs 


oſ peace, the great ſafeguard and ſupreme 
of this world, XXIX. * 
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diſtinction of ranks, gives us a view of the dif- 
ferent orders of perſons who compoſe the ſtate 
or commonwealth, as they are ranked in his 
polite nation k. They ftand thus: 

AFTER the general diſtinction of the clergy 
and laity, in which the clergy has the preference, 
the firſt order among the laicks is that of the 
officers of the army; the ſecond, the council! of 
the prince; the third, the adminiſtration of 
juſtice ; the fourth, the finances ; the fifth, the 
ſciences and liberal arts; the ſixth, trade; the 
ſeventh, handy-crafts ; the eighth and laſt order, 
huſbandry and the care of flocks. He ſeems to 
make an apology for putting agriculture in the 
laſt place, and makes a iufficient encomium 
upon it; yet he + adds, But as this labour is 
&« very painful, and employs the greateſt part off 
© men, and. removes them farther than any 
& other from ranks and precedency, thoſe who 
& exerciſe it are placed in the laſt rank.“ 

Ts way of claſſing men, we ſee, is pretty 
arbitrary: Domat ſays „ on place,” as if he had 
faid © cuſtom has ſo determined ;*.and that is all. 
E. INDEED in all nations there is ſcarce any 
other rule of living than as cuftom determines ; 
people ſeldom enquiring any farther than * whe- 

C6 ter. A thing is done, or is not done cr” But - 
to 


Le droit publique, Liv. I. Tit. IX. Sect. 3. 
© + Place above-cited, X. 
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to ſay nothing of the hardſhips of putting men 


in the laſt rank, becauſe they have the moſt 
toil, which affects only thoſe who work at the 
plough and other parts of huſbandry, and many 
other trades have as hard labour too; if agricul- 
ture were to be conſidered in the view of taking 
a leaſe of a piece of ground, the farmer may 
be looked upon as a party- contractor with the 


Proprietor, and ſometimes he may be the richeſt 
man of the two, and may do as little work as 
his landlord : in this caſe his employment will 


ſcarce be reckoned derogatory. And if there is 


any honour in being independent, the farmer i is 
more upon that lay than the followers of the 


ſciences and liberal arts. Illuſtrations upon this 


head would not be very agreeable neither. But 
ſome gentlemens ſons would probably make 


more of their patrimony by laying it out upon 


a good farm, than in ſeveral trades they take 
to; and if it once become faſhionable, it would 


have a double advantage. 
L. SoME have made a diviſion of mankind 


into the good people, that is, the people of 
faſhion, and the mob. If this diviſion has no 
great foundation in nature, it has a good deal 
in the appearance; for it is very eaſy to diſcern 


who is of the mob by one's clothes. But Mr. 


Cowley, (if I remember, well) makes a diftinc- 


tion * the grons 9 and che ſmall: 
and 
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and he has Seneca's authority * upon his fide, 


With theſe two and ſome others, tis the quali- 
ties of the mind, and not the clothes, that raiſes 
-perſons from the character of the vulgar; but 
this reckoning would be a little dangerous. 


; Tre Canaille, or rabble, is another term for 


the great body of the inferior people: *tis much 
the ſame with the mob or the mobile, which 
denotes inconſtancy and giddineſs; and in this 
character alſo many of the rich and faſhionable 
might be included. But the mob ſignifies prin- 
cCipally the croud got together, ſometimes for 
bare. curioſity, ſometimes to make diſturbance, 
and of which king William uſed to tay, ge the 


mob is, not always in the wrong.“ Indeed 


the common people may be ſaid to ſee pretty 
exactly within cextain limits, though they cannot 
be ſaid to ſee far. The Canaille is moſtly ap- 
lied to the dregs, or the worthleſſeſt of all. 

A. IIS pity that people are ſo ready to 
look with contempt upon others of an inferior 
rank, which I ſuſpect they will do, ſtill; but 


they would do well to reffect upon the equality 


by nature: though this may be attended with 


ſome other reflections a little uneaſy; for if 


r once ae Arens , to keep a 
while 


Vulgus autem hay! Ae e a (cotonam 


4 ©. nan enim; colorem weſtitan, quivus pretexta con- 
en fant, eie, &c. De Vita teata. 


"Pans f l WORED? Me 


while out of the way) they will probably regret 
the ſenſeleſs faſhion of the world, which has 
ſeparated them from the great body of mankind, 
and ſo has deprived them -of the familiarity of 
ſome perſons who would have made excellent 
friends, had it not been for the coarſeneſs of 
their clothes, Marriage ſuffers by this confine- 
ment as well as friendſhip, and the choice in 
that ſtate is flill more confined through partt- 
cular views of money or alliance, Tis pity 
the appearances of good -humour, (though ſome- 
times they are but appearances) and the reports 
of a good education are ſo much neglected. I 
believe I have been upon this head before. 

JL. You have ſo. I with the 1 n rs 
take you for a Jeveller. 

A. You know I am pretty cautious i . 
claring my ſentiments to the world. And truly 
any body will eaſily ſee, that though all ranks 
by ſome miracle were reduced, the equality 
would not continue half a day. And for the 
renouncing of property, it will be reaſonable to 
wait till one ſees “ the apoſtles, at AVE feet 
the goods are to be laid.“ | 

L. WE have as yet talked of the different 
characters among mankind, chiefly with regard 
to their fortunes, and 'tis theſe indeed which 
make their natural characters appear more re- 

Po markably 
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markably ; ſo that the ſame may be called na. 
tural and accidental both. 
Wirz reference to religion: every body 
Knows tis accident, for the moſt part, that 

makes us of one religion, rather than another. 
*Tis either the religion of our parents, or the 


religion of the times; and our parents ſeem to 
have been determined the fame way that we are, 


This is with reference to forms and ſyſtems, 
Thoſe defects and blemiſhes in religion, called 
puperſtition,. Enthuſiaſm, and the like, are 
owing to the particular temper of perſons, and 
not to the ſyſtem. they eſpouſe: for we ſhall 


find ſome. of the ſame profeſſion: very warm, 


and others very. indifferent. 


THERE is hardly a pamphlet comes out, that 
does not take notice. of . thoſe two characters. 
Both the ſuperſtitious and the enthuſiaſts, I 
believe, have a deſign of pleaſing the Almighty, 
and the enthuſiaſts imagine they pleaſe him 


better than they do: the ſuperſtitious have more 
of fear than pride, and ſo they are rigid obſer- 


vers of little things, without which they think 


there is no ſalvation. Both characters may 
meet in the ſame perſon, but *tis the prevailing 


one that gives the denomination. Enthuſiaſm 


is apt to deſpiſe all obſervances, ſuperſtition to 
e | . Tns 


f ̃ ̃——— oe ate - a - B_ 
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A. TRE diſeaſe of enthuſiaſm has more or 
leſs dangerous effects, both for ſociety and the 
perſons themſelves, according to the tempers it 
ſeizes. If a man, whoſe pride is not exceflive, 
ſhould fancy himſelf inſpired, or cloathed with 
ſome extraordinary commiſſion from heaven, 
the government may be pretty ſafe from his at- 
tempts: but if one ſhould think himſelf God's 
peculiar favourite, and that his commiſſion was 
given him on account of his ſingular merit, or 
even though his fancy ſhould not carry him to 
the extremity of inſpiration, if he but thinks 
himſelf a peculiar favourite, it will be enough 
to make him ſet up for temporal dominion, and 
fight, (if he have courage) like John of Leyden. 

BicoTRY and zeal may be called the off- 
ſpring of ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm. 

CARELESSNESS in religion, is much the 
ſame as the having no religion: it proceeds 
partly from ſtupidity, and partly from the love 
of pleaſure. "T'he:contempt of religion is chiefly 
from pride, or the love of independency. Hence, 

tis eaſy to trace the n of atheiſm _ 
deiſm. 

L. Ir the atheiſts are — in their profet. 
ſion, they muſt be very dull. The deiſts may 
be ſuſpected of affecting more unbelief than they 
have: nor can they be altogether freed of the 
character of dulneſs. But then their antipathy 
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at, the clergy, whoſe poſt they envy either for 
its eaſe or its grandeur, added to the pain they 
have to enquire any farther, makes them take 
up with very weak arguments againſt revealed 
religion. Sometimes they put on reſpectful airs, 
and call it in irony © their moſt holy religion,” 
pretending, to differ from thoſe ſcepticks, who 
think * the holy records were compiled by an 
<< intereſted party, in behalf of the richeſt corpo- 
& ration or monopoly that could be erected.“ 
r CHAT is Shaſteſbury. wu theſe are 
poor doings. 
IL. Bur they are ſufßcient to FROM a young 
gentleman {wear tis all a trick, the prieſts 
4 contrived the bible.“ But I can never be- 
lieve the prieſts would have contrived-it ſo well. 
If one ſhould aſł the lad what prieſts- did con- 
trive it? the Popiſh prieſts, or the Proteſtant ? 
he will be a little at a ſtand; when *tis told him 
the books are older than popery itſelf. Again, 
if che reflects that ſome of thoſe books are called 
the, Old Teſtament, and others of them the 
New; he will find the Old was in the keeping 
of the Jews long before chriſtianity was heard 
of. It would perhaps he ſome loſs, if the deiſts 
were hindered from writing againſt chriſtianity; 
for their . e more uſe 
2 692 194722 10215 54 $307 0185 701 : to 
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to help a weak faith, than ſome arguments that 
are brought in its behalf, But in return for 
this privilege of writing, they cunts do it in 
2 fair honeſt way. rt | 
. VANITY and ill-humour being known 
to be the ſprings of moſt of the doings of men, 
there needs little to be ſaid concerning the cha- 
raters of maſt, other profeſſions. As every man 
has got a particular ſtamp from nature, ſo every 
trade or profeſſion has its particular air or ap- 
pearance: the military men have their airs, the 
clergymen theirs, the courtiers theirs, and ſo 
on. There is alſo the air of a rake, and the air 
of a deiſt: hut this rank of men are beſt ee 
by rheir converſation: and their writing. 
I. IT; may be ſome help towards ares 
one's ſelf in good humour, to conſider the equa- 
lity of mankind, both as to their nature and 
their procedure, and to give allowance alſo for 
accidents: if all deſire eſteem, it can be no 
? ſurprize that they take the way to obtain it that 
appears to them the fitteſt. 1, And, if-a man; hap- 
pens to be remarkably ſaucy, perhaps he might 


have been leſs ſo in a different poſt, or had he 


not been ſpoiled with flatterp. 
A. ALLOWANCES, indeed ought to he given. 
And the. conſideration of natural equality will 
likewiſe,,help people to. ſome, . humanity, . and 
make them wiſh at leaſt that every body were 


eaſy 
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eaſy in their different ſtations, In this view 
there will be ſome cate taken of the meaneſt 
ſervant. ; 


L. Ont thing ly” ae be Cates, that 


if this life be deſigned as a ftate of tryal and 


diſcipline, the inequality of fortunes and hu- 


mours anſwers that end very well. 
A Is very remarkable too, that the ſame 
principle of felf-Jove,| which divides men from 
one another, and produces ſuch a variety of 
fanciful diſtinctions, ſhould. yet in ſome meaſure 
unite them again, their neceſſities making them 
fubfervient to one another; and, which is ſtill 
more remarkable, the inferior ranks often ſerving 
their ſuperiors ehearfully, and without the leaſt 
ditdain. Domat has very good obſervations up- 
on this head, in his Treatiſe of the Law, ſhew- 
ing how out of ſelf love, which is the poiſon of 
fociety, God brings remedies for its ſubſiſtence, 
Andsthere ſeems to be the like impreſſion on the 
minds of the generality of mankind, very much 
to the honour of the divine wiſdom, „ that 

God draus order out of confuſion. 9 

T. Tater is farther a certain mildneſs to 
be obſerved in the conduct of Providence, * Sa- 
7 entia diſponit omnia ſuaviter: by which 
ſoelety not only bangs together, but the great 
body of it, Our Whos Us drudgery of labour 
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is thrown, has an equivalent of ſounder ſleep, 
and (generally ſpeaking) more contentment. 

A. Tamar divine truth is of an extent that 
reaches to the whole creation: „ a fine ad finem 
ce pertingit fortiter.“ 


VIII. Co N VERSAT ION. 


LT HE thing generally underſtood by con- 
verſation, is that grand amuſement of 
talking, when people meet together, either by 
chance or deſign, to paſs the time ; or, as the 
French ſay, to murder it. Drinking or gaming 
does that pretty effectually: the former making 
the converſation very tumultuous, as the latter 
confines it to narrow bounds. 
A. Tx perſons who have moſt time on 


their hands, are they whoſe indulgent parents, 


or their own particular good luck, have left 
them rents to live on, without the neceſſity of 
working either without doors or within. 

Tu labourers in the field, and tradeſmen 
{handy-crafts, mechanicks, artificers) generally 
work the moſt part of the day; they eat their 


meals with a good appetite, they ſpeak little, | 


and ſleep ſound, | | 
MN of public employment; ſuch as officers 
of ſtate, judges, lawyers, clergymen, &c. have 
more or leſs time-for converſation, according to 
I | the 
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the nature of their employments and their dili- 
gence in them. 

L. Ir were neither kind nor civil in this ar- 
gument, to forget the women; for they can 
ſpeak too. But to 5 the truth, idleneſs, and 
ſpeaking for ſpeaking ſake, is not their general 
character: they are more active, more foreſee- 
ing, and better managers than we. If a fooliſh 
education ſometimes ſpoils them (as whom 
does it not ſpoil ?) the fault ſhould be laid where 
it ought. 

Bur fince there is ſuch an equality in both 
ſexes as to the operations of ſelf- love, that the 
ſame principles only ſeem to act in a ſofter or 
rougher ſkin ; the ſame motives to converſation, 
.and the ſame errors in it muſt prevail in both, 

. Tas firſt project, before vanity begins to 
ſtir, is to make life eaſy; and this is founded 
on ſelf-inſufficiency, as it may be called: but ſup- 
poſing people once met together; tis natural 
enough to endeavour to ſhine a little, and to 
be glad to be in ſuch companies, where one 
ſhines moſt. Eſt quod Buden te in iſta loca 
« veniſſe, &c. 

I. Ir were too ſevere, 83 to affirm 
that a man never opens his mouth but out of 
vanity, and that he never goes into company, 
but with the view of leaving a reſpectful im- 
preſſion of himſelf. Such reflections would lead 


to 
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to melancholy. They ſerve but to imbitter life, 
or at beſt to make it taſteleſs. Nor are they 
true in fact; for a great deal of that talk, or 
ſuperfluity of words, which ſeems to proceed 
from vanity, is often but meer habit or infir- 
mity. And juſt ſo in the caſe of detraction, 
which though it ſeems to ſpring from ill-nature 
and vanity both, yet is rather a ſenſeleſs cuſtom 
than any thing elſe : indeed the duke of Roche- 
foucault ſays, „tis more from vanity than ill. 
ce nature that we are ſlanderers ;” which is a 
milder conſtruction than he generally makes of 
actions: but I humbly think he might have 
been a little milder ſtil], 

E. THERE are certainly other inducements 
to converſation than vanity and il-nature, 
There is curiofity, amuſement, and friendſhip, 
The mind naturally deſires knowledge, though 
there was no pleaſure in ſhewing it to others. 
That curioſity, which is the bare itch of hear- 
ing a new thing, is much the ſame with amuſe- 
ment, But friendſhip may concur with both, 
or it may be alone the inducement of going into 
company ; there being a pleaſure in the very 


fight of faces, where no great information i is to 
be expected. 


L. To turn this affair to ſome account, there 


muſt be a good deal of familiarity, and ſome 
little philoſophy. I believe we obſerved it be- 
12 | fore, 
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fore, that Horace lays down a very good plan 
of converſation, wherein he tells what his friend; 
and he talked of, and what they did not talk of, 
One cannot think of it too often. 


46 Sermo oritur, non de villis domibuſve 
6s alienis; 


« Nec male necne lepos ſaltet: ſed quod 


cc magis ad nos 
e Pertinet, & neſcire malum eſt, agitamus: 
% utrumne 
4 Divitiis homines, an ſint virtute beati ? 
«© Quidve ad amicitias, uſus, rectumne tra- 
hat nos? 
&« Et quæ natura, boni, funmumque quid 
e exus? Sc. 


AGAIN, 


„ $% Brundufium Numici melius via ducat an 
cc App : : 
6 Quem damnoſa Venus, quem præceps 
& alea nudat; 
“ Gloria quem ſupra vires & veſtit & ungit, 
Wy &c. 22 


. — is a good deal of ſcandal and 
many frivolous things cut off, and uſeful things 
inſiſted on : but they would be too philoſophical 
for moſt converſations. One muſt often hear 


flories of a cock and a bull, and talk of them 


5 | too, 
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too, with an air of contentment, when one 


cannot make better of it. Tis in familiar 
converſation, and chiefly between two, that free 


ſentiments can be exchanged upon grave ſub- 


jets, In promiſcuous company, ſuch diſcourſe 
muſt be avoided, leſt it ſhould look like cant, 


and give a diſguſt, 
Bur care mult be taken in familiar chat, not 


to fall into detraction, to which it muſt be con- 


feſt there is a natural tendency, eſpecially when 


two heads are got together. This whiſpering 


puts one in mind of the hiſſing of ſerpents, and 
for the molt part ſome body is ſtung. But in 


this there is much of habit, as was faid before; 
though it is a very unlucky habit, and often 


produces very, bad effects, 

L. AMONG the ſeveral abuſes of ſpeech men- 
tioned in the government of the tongue, there 
is none the author deſires people more to be- 
ware of, than that of detraction; giving this 
reaſon for it, that few ſeem to be ſenſible of its 
guilt. He ſays, many who would ſtartle at 
« an oath, whoſe ſtomachs as well as con- 
« ſciences recoil at an obſcenity, do yet ſlide 
„ glibly into a detraction, &c.” The good 
author probably has had the ſex in his eye, 
when he mentioned „ the recoiling at an obſce- 
* nity :?* but upon the matter, what is it but 
obſcenity, that is ſo currently talked under the 
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peculiar term of ſcandal? The talking of ba- 
ſtards has a great reſemblance of obſcenity, 
What are the ſcandals about court, or in the 
neareſt village, which will do juſt as well for 
diſcourſe, but obſcenity? And yet this is a 
great ſubject of converſation among much com- 
mended women | 

A. AnmonG gentlemen, 'tis of uſe to have 
ſome knowledge of hiſtory, the common news 
running ſoon out; whereas hiſtory can laſt a 
while, and can be as little ſuſpected of vanity 
as any ſubject a man can talk of: for it chiefly 
requires the memory, which ſew are ready to 
value themſelves upon, and it gives opportunity 
to others in the company to tel] what they re- 
member too; and even thoſe who have read 
very little, can keep their countenance, by 
putting in a word, or aſking a queſtion. But 
to dwell too much upon hiſtory, will not be 
diverting, and therefore allowance muſt be 
given to ſomething that is more familiar, and 
tending a little to mirth; with this caution al- 


ways, that it be at no body's expence, either 


in the company or out of it. 
L. HERE a queſtion might ariſe concerning 
jeſting, whether it be conſiſtent with the rules 


of chriſtianity? Some are apt to conclude it is 


not, from the words of St, Paul to the * Ephe- 


on, 7 ſians: 
* VV. 3, 4. | 
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ſians: „ But fornication, and all uncleanneſs, 
ce let it not be once named among you, as be- 
« cometh ſaints: neither filthineſs nor fooliſh 


« talking, nor jeſting, which are not conve- 
« nient: but rather giving of thanks, &c.“ 


*T'is hard to underſtand the preciſe ſenſe of the 
two laſt things to be avoided, at this diſtance of 
time; though the chriſtians in thoſe days have 
been at no loſs to know it : but among us 
fooliſh talking is an undefined expreſſion, and 
if nothing were to be admitted into diſcourſe 
but what is wiſe, there would be little talking 
at all. As to jeſting, people are not agreed 
even about the tranſlation of the word evrramiAa 
it may mean either ſcurrility, or quaintneſs, or 


buffoonery, Caſtellio tranſlates it Facetia, but 


facetiouſneſs has not a hard meaning in Engliſh, 

nor do I know who can juſtly condemn it: L 
am ſure very grave perſons, and who have a 
great regard for chriſtianity, ſometimes ule it. 


On the other hand, who can take upon them 


to give formal allowances, when they are not 
abſolutely ſure but it may contradict the mean- 
ing of an apoſtle? For St. Paul, after he had 
exhorted the Epheſians to abſtain from bad ac- 
tions and bad diſcourſe, tells them how they 
ought to employ their time, to wit, in giving 
of thanks; which agrees with the directions of 
St. James, Is any of you afflicted ? let him 

14 pray; 
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&« pray; is any chearful ? let him ſing pſalms.“ 
But every body knows theſe directions. are not 
for common converſation, wherein too great 
gravity is to be avoided, as well as too gicat 
liberty. How hard is it to keep the midway ! 
*Tis vanity to pretend to it: all we are to cn- 
deavour, is to Keep as near It as We can. 

E. I THINK inſtead of inconvenient, (ver. 4.) 
our tranſlators might have put unbecoming, or 
impertinent, hich ſeem3 to agree better with 


the Greek word: All I OR infer 1s, that 


there is {ſuch a thing as decency, as well as re- 
ligion: and though we cannot now fo well 
judge of what becometh ſaints, yet we may 
know what 1s becoming or unbecoming to be 
ſaid in honeſt company. And therefore all 
traſh, ſcandal, and detraction, will be carefully 
ſhunned, where the taſte is not already vitiated 
by ill habit: for it muſt be owned, that ſome 
things have a reliſh, or ſmack, beyond others ; 
as ſcandal, in compariſon of common prate : 
and even in theſe 'tis well known how much 
precious time is waſted, 

L. WASTED indeed! | 

E. BUT as to jeſting, wher it has no worſe 


tendency than to keep the company in good 
humour, or from falling aſleep, ſome grave 
enough perſons have not declared againſt it: 


and there my be as little vanity in that ſort of 
diſcourſe 
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diſcourſe, as in any other. There is an advan- 
tage too, that to tell any merry thing ſaid by 
any other perſon, is all one to the company, 
as if the jeſt were the repeater's own ; and in 
this he only ſhews a little of his memory, which 
generally ſucceeds better than when he endea- 
vours to ſhew his wit; 3 as WE find little tales are 
more taking than quirks, and raillery, and 
other things that are called ſmart. 

L. THERE is one thing that may juſtify a 
harmleſs jeſt, and it is the natural diſpoſition 
men have to laugh ; which other creatures have 
not, nor the faculty itſelf, Monkeys can grin, 
but it hardly comes up to laughter. I ſhall not 
however affirm, that it is one of the diſtinguiſh- 
ing characters of a rational creature, ſince it 
oſten ariſes without reaſon, the faney being only 
tickled, and an involuntary, convulſive motion 
produced, little better than coughing or ſneezing. 

A. SOLOMON ſays of laughter, “ that it is 
„ madneſs”. We mult allow, that beſides his 
inſpired character, he was in a ſituation to 
know the value of things better than moſt men, 
and had left nothing untried. It might there- 
fore be concluded from his words, that laughing 

| ſhould have no place in this valley of tears. 
But it ſeems more probable that the wiſe king 
ſpoke only againſt exceſſes, and that he would 
not have refuſed a little innocent laughter to 
I 5 poor 


* 
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poor heavy mankind, no more than taking the 
air to revive their ſpirits. 
I $HALZ not ſet up to be a caſuiſt; but we 
ſee in fact, that one of the greateſt plots in life 


is to laugh: even drinking would go heavily 


down without it, though men are not wholly 


indifferent about the liquor neither; yet to 


laugh, ſcems more to be the end of their meet- 
ing, than to drink. 


JL. Bur however allowable laughter may | 


be, it had need to be put under regulations 
and as to theſe, prudence and good manners 
A 933 


muſt judge, pro re nata, 
A. Tur moſt allowable as well as agree- 


able kind of laughing, is that which proceeds 


from chearful good-humour : the perion that 
laughs is pleaſed, and no body offended ; the 
ſatisfaction even runs through the whole com- 
pany. On the other hand, the laughter that 
proceeds from contempt, argues a diſturbance 
of ſoul, and gives a quite different air to the 
countenance : tis really an effect of the ſpleen, 


nature taking that way to relieve itſelf, though 


there is ſomething involuntary in it too ; the 
fancy being touched uneaſily, not tickled, 

IL. A very diſagreeable kind alſo of laugh- 
ing to the beholders, is that which is affected, 
wherein the fancy is not touched at al], and the 


ſides are only ſhaken artificially, or rather 


aukwardly ; : 
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aukwardly ; ; as well as the face is put in a fooliſh 
ſet, without any charm or life: ſuch is the 
laughter of thoſe who ſtudy to pleaſe, atten- 
dants upon levees, pages, chamber-maids, and 
many others, 

A. THAT which makes boys * girls, and 
generally young people, more ready to laugh 
than the older, ſeems to proceed from the tem- 
perature of the body, as well as the ſtate of the 
mind; ſince we ſee all young creatures are 
merry and ſportive. Care muſt be taken how- 
ever, both in young and old, that this mirth 
degenerate not into inſolence and deriſion; 


young women arriving ſooner at their wit and 
mettle, are apt to laugh at young men, and are 


great obſervers in general of what is heavy and 
blundering, or any way ridiculous either as to 
perſons or things. Sometimes children are cor- 
rected, but who ſhall correct the older? Mean 
time *tis remarkable, that the exceſs of laughter 
is generally ſucceeded with lowneſs of ſpirits, 
uneaſineſs, and pain in the breaſt and fides ; 
concerning which mechaniſm, the anatomiſts 
may be conſulted, 

L. Ir were to make too great a panegyrick 
upon laughing, even the beſt ſort of it that can 

be imagined, & 


pleafure in converſation ; for people are truly 


better pleated when the underſtanding is well 
5 informed, 


o ſay that it gives the greateſt 
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informed, than when the imagination is tickled: 
and then a kind word is more delightful than 
the greateſt diſcoveries of ſpeculation. The 
underſtanding and the heart are very different 
regions. Indeed in common converſation a 
laugh is the beſt fruit we can propoſe to reap: 
but to be convinced there is no great excellency 
in it, we have but to conſider that 'tis only fri- 
volous things that make us laugh moſt; a word 
out of joint, an odd geſture, and the like. And 
which is ſtill more unphiloſophical, we ſome- 
times fall a laughing alone, on the remembrance 
of ſome of thoſe out - of. the- way things we have 
ſeen or heard. Nay, a thing will tickle the 
tooliſh fancy, that was never ſeen nor heard 
before. 

. WHAT ſhall we make of that readineſs 
to laugh, when one ſlips a foot and tumbles 
over? We are even afraid he is hurt, and yet 
cannot refrain from laughing! In very ſmall 
inſtances we may diſcover plain evidences of 
our diſorder, 

L. WHAT do you think of ſmiling? 

. SMILING may be called laughter in its 
infancy, and ſometimes it is moſt agreeable 
when it goes no farther. The difference be- 
tween a natural. ſmile, and an artificial, is caſily 
perceived; for though the fame muſcles ſeem 
to be employed i in both, yet there is a ſweetneſs 

and 
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and vivacity wanting in the artificial ſmile, 


which one needs not go to the drawing-room 


to be convinced of, but may diſcover it upon 
all. occafions. 


L. Tas tedious drawing- room! 


. Ir ſeems ſneering is meant both of 
ſcornful laughing and ſcornful ſpeaking, and is 
far from being a pleaſant thing. There is a 


ſeverity in it, as it expoſes a weak fide, or a 


ridicule, a thing that no body is reckoned to be 


free of. 
man has his whim and his ridicule. 


Tis a ſtanding maxim, that every 
There is 


likewiſe national ridicule as well as perſonal ; 
and there is the ridicule of every profeſſion : 
but it belongs rather to the play-houſe, than 
private converſation, to lay open theſe infirmi- 
ties. Tis true, the ſtage is ſeldom ſucceſsful 
in the cure : but it is at leaſt of ſome uſe to let 
people ſee the follies of their neighbours, and 
if they will not look at home, the ſtage cannot 


help it, 


But as new queſtions ariſe at every 


turn, it may be aſked who ſhall correct the 
ſtage when it goes wrong itſelf ? I know no 
cure for dulneſs; but plain immorality is a 
ſtaring thing; and the wiſdom of the legiſlature 
muſt take notice of that, the beſt way it can. 
I. As hiſtory is among the proper materials 
for converſation, ſo the more particular the bet. 


ter: ſuch as memoirs and lives, if they b 
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done; becauſe the nature of man, and the 
ſprings of actions are there beſt diſcovered. 
Travels afford good materials too, as the dif- 
ferent cuſtoms of nations, their climates, and 
what they produce, 

A. War ſhall become of romances ? 

IL. In ſome caſes I am very unwilling to 


give a preciſe anſwer; ſo I muſt aſk again, 


who would part with Virgil and Milton ? Was 


not Telemaque writ by the biſhop of Cambray? 


W ho would even part with Hudibras, and ſe- 
veral other performances? The old voluminous 
romances are well out of faſhion. | 
| A. SOME novels are even but dull. 
L. As to the attention that ſhould be given 
| to frivolous diſcourſe, tis enough if one appears 
to give attention to it; he may take ſome li- 
berty of thinking with himſelf of what he has a 
mind, and a nod now and then will be enough. 
There ſhould be ſome appearance of attention, 
or elſe it would be very mortifying : like what 
| 3s told of the prince of Lucca, who hearing a 
| tedious diſcourſe one day, of which he took 
|| lirtle notice, and the poor man, who began to 
| perceive it, making an apology for having ſpoke 
| ſo much; anſwered, © You need make no 
| & apology, for 1 hardly know what you were 
| &« talking of. —— This was a little ſevere, but 
| the the 3 had reaſon. 
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A. Bur 'tis much eaſier to know how to 
hear others, than what to ſay ourſelves, The 
government of the thoughts is previous to the 
government of the tongue. How ſhall the 
wheel of the imagination that is continually in 
motion, be either ſtopped or regulated ? But 
fince the tongue muſt talk of what is rumbling 3 
in the head, it were to be wiſhed, that every 1994 
one ſhould empty his head of the high opinion | "fi 
of himſelf, and the contempt of others, I think $840 
cardinal de Retz ſays, ** A man ought to be : 

e much upon his guard againſt the pleaſure he 
« is apt to take in raillery ; for upon many oc- 
« caſions it coſt the prince of Conde dear,” 
It ſeems, contempt and deriſion are very ill to 
digeſt : when *tis to one's face, *tis hard to 
ſhun a quarrel; and when it is behind the back, 
it uſually comes round again, to the diſturbance 
of both parties: ſo that jeſting is often incon- 
venient, according to our tranſlation, 
L. CoMPLAINING is alſo a poor thing; 
and when groundleſs, very unjuſt, But as 
affectation is ready to enter into every thing, 
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theſe complaints are put on, to procure ſym-= - * Rt 


* 


pathy and a little eſteem, as being the due of a 
patient ſufferer. It is not prudent however to 
be ſtill complaining, eſpecially of unkind uſage, 
becauſe people may be apt to think there is not 
much in it, or that *tis taking the firſt word. 
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A. *T1s really ſtrange, how affectation runs 


through our whole behaviour! We are every 


thing by turns. We affect to be weak, and 


we affect to be ſtrong; we affect to be poor, 


and we affect to be rich; we affect to be tem- 


perate, and we affect to be debauched: the de- 


ſire of eſteem ſtill working in us, and producing 
itſelf, as ſeems moſt likely to turn to the preſent 


account. 


IX, Books, 


* a [ ERE is another amuſement, which 


thoſe that are at leiſure have more at 
their hand, than thoſe that are harraſſed with 
hard labour, or with buſineſs. Tis true, a 


book may be for more uſe than bare amuſe- 
ment; but that depends upon the qualities of 
the performance, ſome books being good for 


very little. 


A. Ir a man were to conſider for what end 


life is given him, „ quidnam victuri gignimur,” 
he would readily enquire after the books that 


could direct him beſt. But in this he is apt to 


meet with very different advices. If he be al- 
ready ſworn to a party, he muſt be directed by 
his maſters; and if he is only to follow the ſtarts 
of his own fancy, he can hardly have a worſe 


9 guide. If again he is to aſk counſel from every 


party, he muſt be much divided about what he 


hall 
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as to books of religion, all parties of chriſtendom 
acknowledge one book, which. is called the 
Bible, as the ſtand ard of all belief and practice : 


and though it is called but one book, yet it is a 


collection of many, and has a variety of ſub- 


jets, which 1 nced not enumerate, 


There is 


alſo a varicty in the ſtyle, according to the cha - 
of the writers. That irony does not 


racter 
ſignify much, * 


that in the compoſition there 


is nothing miraculous or ſelf-convincing. A 
miraculous ſtyle is a new phraſe : but the ſtyle 
of the ſcriptures is by molt people acknowledged 


to be natural, and by fome even to be + ſub- 


than from the words of a book-: a ſelf· convincing 


Conviction muſt alſo come another way 


ſtyle is another curioſity. 


L. Bur the deepeſt objections are againſt; 
the authority of thoſe ſacred books : I ſhould 
have called them inſinuations rather than ob- 


jections, for. generally they are nothing elſe; 
and where any arguments have been really 


formed againſt any particular book or ſingle 


prophecy, they have been anſwered by very 
good hands, and the impartial reader will judge 


* arguments are the ſtrongeſt. But for 
thoſe 
1 Longinus 


Py 


* Characteriſticks IT. wy 1 
not only inſtapces Moſes, but 1 in a MS. in the Va- 


tican he makes mention of Paul of Tarſus, 
author of great excellency. 
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thoſe who acknowledge the ſcriptures both to 
be authentick and divine, and who may want 
to know the beſt rules of living in order to be 


happy in the next world, and even in this; 
ſuch Perſons, believe, will find in that neg- 


lected collection of writings, what will be aſe- 


ful for both theſe ends, and an agreeableneſs of 


ſtyle very diſtinguiſhing. I ewuld name ſeveral 
books wherein plainneſs or ſimplicity has been 
ſtudied; but the authors have not been able to 
hinder the art from appearing. 

E. WHEN a perſon happens to have ſuch 
a value for the bible, he will of conſequence 
make it a good part of his ſtudy ; and will ap- 


prove of other books on religion; as they ſhall 


appear to agree to that ſtandard. Let him dip 
in commentaries and ſermons, and wherever 
he thinks his weak faith may be beſt aſſiſted. 


And though he may chance to think ſome of 


thoſe religious books a little heavy, he ſhould 
not reject them all in a lump : for that which 
he may ſuppoſe to be the effect of his delicate 
taſte, may be in reality but the weakneſs of his 


appetite; Nor let him think that dulneſs is 


confined to the labours of the pulpit, and works 
of divinity ; ſince not only the workmen for the 
ſtage, who muſt labour for their bread, but 
even fine gentlemen who might live at their 
| eaſe, and yet labour for eſteem, do oſten pro- 

| duce 
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duce works of great heavineſs. It is alſo to be 


conſidered in behalf of the clergy, that they are 


ſo limited to a few topicks, and theſe often in- 
ſiſted on, that their fancy has little ſcope to 
exert itſelf, in compariſon of the authors whoſe 
aim is ridicule, and ſometimes ribaldry, (things 
that rarely do well in a ſermon;) and ſo they 
whoſe profeſſion is ſeriouſneſs, muſt be at a 
conſiderable loſs, and therefore ought to have 
© the allowances that juſtice requires. 
I. AFTER books that treat expreſly of reli- 
gion, thoſe of morality have the next place. 
Perhaps Mr. Cowley, when he recommended 
to Dr. Sprat to publiſh nothing in his compoſi- 
tions that might be offenſive either to religion 
or good manners, has by good manners chiefly 
meant decency ; becauſe morality has a higher 
meaning, and is a part of religion: and *tis re- 
markable, that there was nothing found in the 
works of that fine gentleman, which a worthy. 
divine could have any ſcruple to publiſh. | 
E. MoRaLs and divinity are by no means 


to be ſeparated. And as to thoſe writings that 


are properly called books of morality, *tis 


among the ald philoſophers they are principally 
to be ſought after. Not to ſay but ſome of 
thoſe great men have alſo left many inſtructions. 


concerning religion, and diſcoveries of the di- 
vine nature; as a ſmall acquaintance with Plato 
and 
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and ſome others will teſtify. Though Socrates 
wrote nothing himſelf (in which he reſembles 


the great inſtructor of mankind) yet we have 


his ſentiments and his manner of life recorded 
by thoſe who were familiar with him, an at 
the ſame time the fineſt hands in the world. 


Epictetus wrote none neither, but we have that 


loſs ſupplied by Simplicius and Arrian. Nor 
are the poets to be overlooked among thoſe an- 


Client writers, morality being their aim too in 


another dreſs. It would ſeem, the earlieſt au- 
| thors have wrote beſt. H orace recommends 
thoſe who were counted ancients in his time, 
as being worthy to be read day and night. 

As to modern authors, a man is to make the 


beſt uſe of them he can, without diſparaging or 
over-valuing them. All ſearches are painful, 


and much rubbiſh muſt be turned over before 
coming at the beſt books, and before coming 
at what is excellent in ſeveral books that are 
not deſpicable. This I mean of ſome books 


where inſtruction is openly intended: where it 


is intended more covertly, the authors have a 
better excuſe to. plead for, the rubbiſh that muſt 
be turned over. And the reader's intention 
being often amuſement, he will ſtill find his 
account leſs or more, even in that view. All 

then, it ſeems, muſt be looked into, even the 


ö | common 
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common performances of the time. Wit is al- 
ways wit, and dulneſs always dulneſs. 

L. Ir ſeems you have a mind to keep the 
ballance between the moderns and the ancients. 
. *T1s true: but I have ſome biaſs to the 
ancients. But, Non noſtrum eſt tantas 
„ componere lites.“ | 

L. THERE is one point in which a reader 
has a conſiderable advantage of an author ; any 
dulneſs he has is apparent, whereas the reader's 
is beſt known to himſelf, unleſs he ſet up 
(againſt his ſtars) as a critick, and give his 
opinion “ mal a propos.“ It may happen alſo, 
that what has been writ in good humour, ſhall 
be read in bad humour; which is another diſ- 


advantage of an author. And there is ſtill 


ſomething expected that is new, which is a hard 
demand upon ons hand, and a fooliſh pretence 
on the other. Such authors (who are to blame 
in their turn) ſhould mind honeſt Chaucer : 


6 Fac out of old fields, as men faith, 

„ Cometh all this new corn, rom year to 
cc year; . 

% And out of old books, in good faith, 

% Cometh all this new n that men lear.“ 


A. PRETENDING is very filly. When a 
book is brought into another language, *tis a 
tranſlation of the worde! ; and when the thoughts 
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190 A SRHORT AccounT Dial. 2. 
of one book are brought into another book, 
this is but a tranſlation ſtill. 

L. THERE can be no better deſcription given 
of ſome books upon all ſubjects, than Ovid 


gives of the Chaos, for five or ſix lines toge- 


ther; 


„ rudis indigeſtaque moles, &c.“ 


Bur a reader cannot always free himſelf 
either of want of penetration or want of atten- 


tion; ſo that authors have a harder fate than is 
imagined. 

. WRITING is indeed a tickliſh ſort of 
affair: for the ſame advances by which one 


grows into a familiarity with the world, are apt 


to make him forget the reſpe& he owes it; and 
on the other hand, to ng him into contempt 


with it. 


FY 


L. SINCE Rh Pane is the 2 deſign of 
converſation, no wonder it is the deſign of 
reading: and why not of writing? I think 


Horace calls it playing with paper.“ Vet 


ſometimes he ſeems to have been weary of 
writing upon ludicrous ſubjects *, and to have 


bid farewell to it, becauſe of ſome bad conſe- 


QUENCES. 

A. Bur Horace micht have writ what he 
pleaſed, and have been pretty ſure of approba- 
tion: others ought to riſk but moderately. 


r 5 
Palna negata n donata n opimum, 


Nor 
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Nor can there be a greater miſtake than to 
think of pleaſing people of quite oppoſite taſtes, 
the ſincere and the ſcornful, the wiſe and the 
fooliſh, But there is a certain incontinence of 
fancy, which often proves too hard-mouthed 
for the judgment, as the Tale of a Tub ho- 


neſtly acknowledges. * Tis pity Mr. Hobbes's 


* cautions upon this head were not more ob- 
ſerved than they are. A witty man happens 
to let ſome flings at religion and the ſcripture, 
for both which he has a real value; and his 
words are treaſured up by ſhallow heads, and 
retailed againſt his intention. But what help ? 
They have a mind to ſhine by the repeating, as 
the author could not ſhun it in the writing. 

L. In a country of liberty, whatever is pub- 
liſhed will be read ; and it were hard to take 
away this privilege, though it were practicable. 
As to that of publiſhing, it muſt be left to the 
diſcretion of the legiſlature : and whatever dif- 
ficulty there might be in reſtraining the liberty 
of the preſs, there would be much more in re- 
ſtraining the private uſe of pen, ink, and paper; 
and therefore one would think it were not un- 
worthy of the care of the government to appoint 
a moderate ſalary for ſome who have a little 
ſcholarſhip and common fenſe, to enable them 
to tranſlate the moſt approved books, whether 

e K ancient 
* Human Faculties, Art. V. towards the end. 
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ancient or modern. This would keep them 
from a certain theft, and tranſmit to us the 
ſentiments of thoſe Handard-performances entire 
and unmixt. 

A. I wisH that were done. 

L. THERE are two kinds. of books al moſt 
exploded a while ago, the voluminous romances 
and ſchool-divinity. It was pity ſome of the 
ſchool-men had not employed their talents up- 
on more ſolid things, for they have been great 
men, and had a ſenſe. of religion; but their 
metaphyſical ſubtilties made their writings ,of 
little uſe to the world, and ſerved principally 
to nouriſh diſpute and contradiction. The 
writers of large romances had ſome very good 
ideas of virtue; but all was loſt in tediou; 
narratives: and ſometimes they gave too fa- 
vourable ideas of vice, as revenge in particular, 
Our novels deal moſt in ſcandal, 

. CoNnsS1DERING the great variety of hu- 
mours, *tis no wonder there is the ſame as to 
books. But when a man reſſects on the variety 
in the former, it will hinder him from preſcribing 
or recommending entertainments in the latter, 
concluding that people are generally beſt pleaſed 
with their own choice. Fou will fre, I have 
here chieſſy in view the books deſigned for 
amuſement. Harmleſs raillery. is univezſally 

acceptable, Gibing is pretty paſſable, and 'tis 
the 


1 2 1 | db lb 43 4 
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the more honeſt when it diſcovers itſelf in the 
very title of the performance ; for inſtance, the 
Praiſe of Folly, a Tale of a Tub, and the like, 
If a daſh of unlucky humour happens to min- 
gle, tis what an author cannot always help, 
Sneering is ſeldom taking, becauſe of the air 
of inſincerity that attends it: there is ſomewhat 
more agreeable even in writings of profeſt re- 
miſſneſs, to uſe Mr. Hobbes's expreſſion. I 
ſhall not ſay poſitively that all books are to be 
read, but every body will agree that many of 
them may be read with very little attention. — 
I am ſorry I cannot ſee you again for ſome days, 
being obliged to go alittle into the country, 
L. PR Ax return as ſoon as you can. 

E. You know how uncertain all things are: 
but I will endeayour to ſee you in a few days, 


T0 


DISCOURSES 


ON 
D E c E N 0 v. 


DISCOURSE IL. 
| Deconcy is the aa of all laws, and the moſt 
' obſerved. 


HIS reflection we have from an emi- 
nent perſon, who knew the world 
very well; and it ſhews how much 
ve ſtand in awe of the opinion of men, But 
whence comes it, that we are ſo very much 
afraid of what others will ſay of us, even when 
we have a very mean opinion of their judgment? 
Words are but imaginary laſhes, and till more 
$i we do not hear them; nevertheleſs ſome 
would chuſe to undergo the ſevereſt whipping, 


* no body was to ſee it) rather than undergo | 
355 | the 


* oF 


Diſc. r. A Diſcourſe on Dectney. 195 
the laſh of cenſure. And this dread of cenſure 
goes yet farther: we are afraid of what others 
will think of us, as well as of what they will ſay, 


AND here 'tis all one, whether decency has 


any real foundation in nature, or if it arites only 
from the fancies of men ; ſince it is the fear of 
reproach that chiefly makes us avoid indecent 
things, or what paſſes for ſuch in the eye of the 
world: though it cannot be fairly denied that 
there is a real, as well as an imaginary decency ; 
as there is real, as well as imaginary honour : 
and though the reality of both is denied by a 
few perſons, tis a great queſtion if 115 are in 
earneſt. 

I muſt be ad that decency, whether 
' imaginary or real, reaches no farther than the 
outſide and circumſtances of an action, without 
rendering it either morally good or bad, virtu- 
dous or vicious. Decent is one thing „ and law- 
ful another. Tis unbecoming to bai alone, 
when a man can have company, though no 
body reckons it unlawful: in ſome other actions 
no witneſſes are to be admitted, for very good 
reaſons. And the Cynicks, who held all man- 
ner of decorum in ſuch contempt, only diſco- 
vered their own pride, and ignorance of human 
nature, the dignity of which muſt needs put 
our actions under different regulations from thoſo 
cf inferior animals. 
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IF any, ſhould aſk, How we make out this 
dignity of human nature? it might be anſwered, 
that the power which decency has in the world, 
is at leaſt a ſtrong preſumption of. ſome reſpect, 
juſtly due to the ſentiments of our own ſpecies ; 
for we are not afraid of what dogs and horſes 
will think of us. And we may judge of this 
power of decency by its being ſuch a reſtraint 
upon pleaſure, ſometimes in the moſt voluptuous, 

DECENCY then owes its force to ſome tacit 
conſent, and conviction of the dignity of man- 
kind. What may be called real decency, has 
its foundation in the natural congruity of things; 

and what may be called imaginary, depends 
only upon cuſtom. If any has a mind to call 
it cuſtomary decency, as being a ſofter term, I 
ſhall eaſily go into it. 

IT ſeems to be this laſt fort of decency, which 
the duke de Rochefoucault calls “ the leaſt of 
ec all laws „5 BY which term he would ſeem to 
haye an eye to the great obligations of religion 
and humanity, the laws of the land being tole- 
rably well obſerved, for fear of temporal pu- 
niſhment. And ſome things belonging to reli- 
gion are pretty well obſerved too, either to 
compound the matter with our conſciences, or 
to get the name of religious perſons, or at leaſt 
to be called obſervers of good order. 4 
THERE 
2 
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- THERE is cven ſome reaſon for obſerving 
_ cuſtomary decency, or the modes of the world, 
in things that are harmleſs, of inferior claſſes ; 
becauſe an affectation of ſingularity muſt be 
pride or folly, or both. If a man, for inſtance, 
living in a country where they wear hats, ſhould 
wear a turbant, how impertinent would this 
be? In things that are not unlawful, nor too 
inconvenient, a compliance ought to be given, 
both on our neighbours account and cur own. 
Why ſhould we offend others, or expoſe our- 
ſelves to laughter for nothing at all? Indeed if 


the thing required by this decency appears un- 


lawful, (about which a man's own conſcience 
muſt be ſatished) he'is to ſtand as firm as he 
can: and if the thing is too inconvenient (which 
- muſt be determined by his prudence) a compli- 
ance in this caſe would be want of ſenſe, as in 
the former it would be want of religion. Al- 
though a man is to wear a hat, he is not obli- 
ged to have a new one every week; nor to put 
lace about it, unleſs ſuch hats were as much the 
faſhion as once were ſhoulder-knots. But as 
ſome things are evidently fantaſtical as well as 
ſuperfluous, it would ſeem deference enough to 
_ cuſtom to comply with it, only in things of the 
latter fort; and a good mixture of folly will be 
found even in theſe. There is no help, one 
muſt be a little fooliſh in a fooliſh world. 
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198 A Diſceurſe on DECENCY. Diſc. x, 

ir were much eaſier to lay down general 
rules, than to point out all the exceptions and 
limitations that are to be made upon them. 
e The world abounds in good maxims, but 
the difficulty lies in the application.” We ſce 
imaginary decency often interferes both with 
religion and prudence, and often gets the better 
of both: but the greateſt wonder is, that even 
pleaſure ſometimes ſubmits to it. 

Tk matter ſeems plainly to land "EY 
we are at more pains to pleaſe the world, than 
either to pleaſe ourſelves or the ALMIGHTY, 
The foundation of all which is, the vain fear 
of getting a mean character among the ſew 
perſons that know us, or ene thoſe that 
chance to hear of us. | 

*T'ts true, there is a deſire of 8 as well 
as an averſion to reproach; but ſince they both 
produce the ſame good behaviour, and may 
proceed from the ſame vanity, *tis a matter in- 
different which of them be conſidered as the 
foundation of decency, that great diſturber of 
quiet and pleaſure: as in another view it may 
be called the great ſccurity of our moſt valuable 
poſſeſſions. | 

Crvitity and clini are comprehended 
in this notion of decency we have been talking 
of, which is but a-ſort of tenderneſs for our own 
wore but there 1 be a civility really 
Proceeding 
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Diſc. 1. 4 Diſcaurſe en DE EN GY. 199 
proceeding from a fear of making others uneaſy, 
which may be called a branch of humanity, 
and is capable of continual advances in true 
friendſhip. 

SOME hints given by Cicero, who had the 
utes of decency much at heart, may be of 
good uſe to fix ſome notion of the thing itſelf. 
Speaking of the difference betwen the words 
Oportet and Decet, he fays to this purpoſe * : 
« To be neceſſary, is underſtood of the ral 
ee putable” part of a duty, or the perfection of 
«jt, which is to be obſerved to all men with- 
e gout diſtinction : and thus we ſay It muſt, 
6 To be decent, or when we only ſay, Tis fit, 
ce or proper, implies no more than the Mickie. 
& neſs of the thing to the time or the perſon; 
«which, though it is to be underſtood moſt 
ec frequently of actions, is to be underſtood alſo 
«of words, and deſcends even to looks and 
Eo geſtures. The failing i in any of theſe things: 
“is indecent,” 


'Tarrs great man always diſtinguiſhes care- 


fully between things of a perpetual obligation, 
n ſuch as N depend upon times, places, 
e K 4 . 


on 0 Los enim nds declarat officii quo & 
ſemper utendum eſt, & omnibus. Decere, quaſi aptum 
ehe conſentaneunique tempori' oF perſone : quod cum in 
R 0 me, tum in dictis Valet, in <ultu denique 


JJ ella, & ea contraque gutem dedrcere, De 
Oratore, - 
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and characters; and he is ſo willing there 
ſhould be nothing wrong even in the ſmalleſt 
matters, that he has not forgot to mention the 
air and gait. 

He had but little occaſion to "BY any thing 
about dreſs, and ſome other points of decency 
that perplex the world now, ſuch things being 
at that time under more ſtated regulations. 

IT would appear ſometimes as if the apoſtles 
themſelves had not looked on decency as a 
thing altogether unworthy of their care; for St. 
Paul ns of “ honeſt things in the fight of 


* men.” *Tis true, the two words which are 


tranllated into honeſt and decent, and by ſome 
perſons ridiculed, are uſed promiſcuouſly by 
that apoſtle ; but they would ſeem in ſome 
places to denote. ſomewhat of a lower order 
than the duties of religion and morality. Per- 
haps they may be conſidered as being oppoſite 
to ſhameful, when it does not imply moral 
turpitude, but only ſome impropriety ſhocking 
to the eye; as when he ſays, it is a ſhame 


e for a man to have long hair,“ and that nature 


even teaches the ſame. No doubt this in- 
ſtance has appeared ſtronger at- that time than 


it does now: but we need obſerve no more 


about it, than that there are ſome natural con- 
gruities and incongruities, neither to be called 
virtues nor vices, which perſons of good taſte 

| | muſt 
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muſt be more ſenſible of than others; and 'tis 
generally reckoned, the ancients had a better 
taſte than the moderns. 
IxDEED any body that knows the OY but 
very littie, will ſee how many difficulties muſt 
ariſe from the fantaſtical cuſtoms of men, and 
their claſhing opinions concerning decency, 
now that plainneſs and ſimplicity of manners 
are baniſhed the world. Some new thing hap- 
ou every day, or almoſt every hour, to put 
one's diſcretion to the trial; for 'tis impoſſible 
to have rules for every thing laid down to our- 
ſelves beforehand. We find Cicero) for in- 
ſtance, adviſing to treat people according to 
their ranks and offices, which is certainly a 
good rule in the general, But how are we to 
treat thoſe per ſons whoſe rank is not fixed, nor 
their office known? If their fortunes are made, 
that is, if they have got ſome money (the quan- 
tity of which is not fixed neither) it is not uſual. 
to enquire any farther, but to treat them ac- 
: cording to the value they put upon themſelves ;, 
and we find they make their way into the greateſt 
aſſemblies, of what kind ſoever.. But as: this. 
| Indulgence may be 4 good expedient to make: 
- ſuch perſons eaſy, it muſt naturally make others 
- uneaſy at the ſame time, who look upon the ili 
placed reſpect as-if it were ſo much robbedfrom 
e. * 
K 3 Tun 
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For as decency reſpects not only a man's 
on character, but the character of thoſe he 
muſt hold commerce with in the world; the 
| difficulty of obſerving it with reference to others, 
is often greater than with reference to one's ſelf 
alone. For though the world will meddle to 
judge of a man's fulfilling his character purely 
as to what he owes himſelf and his ſtation, yet 
in dealing with others, he muſt ' both- ſatisfy 
thoſe that are not concerned and thoſe: that are; 
the laſt of whom will be ſo much harder to pleaſe, 
that they are parties as well as judges: - 

Ix ſhort, there are ſo many little things to 
be obſerved under the notion of decency, that, 
as matters now ſtand, it is become a very trou- 
bleſome affair. In the inſtance of perſonal re- 
ſpect, there ſeems to be a contradiction between 
the rules given by Cicero and St. James, which 
might be ſuch a ſtrait upon chriſtians, as to 
make them free themſelves from very much of 
the burden. The apoſtle forbids the reſpect of 
perſons in very plain words, (Jam. ii. 1.) and 
gives a very plain example of unjuſt preference 
and partiality. Tis true, the natural tendency 
of this: would not be to overturn all civility, it 
would rather make it more equal and extenſive: 
- for another apoſtle bids us “ honour all men,” 
- {1 Pet. ii. 17.) But the face of chriſtianity is 
nd much altered ſince thoſe times, that in ſeveral 
| things 
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things relating to politeneſs and cuſtomary de- 
cency, I am afraid we muſt follow Cicero ra- 
ther than the apoſtles; ſince it would be an ill- 
ſuited thing, and contrary to true decency, to 
join.the forms of primitive chriſtianity with the 
ſpirit that now prevails, which may be called 
a modern heatheniſm. I ſhall leave this point 
without any further explication, 

Tae firſt thing that occurred bene de- 
cency, was the power it has in the actions of 
men, without regard to its foundation in na- 


ture: but it ſeems there is a real congruity in 
things, altogether independent on fancy or on 
cuſtom ; and the violation of this congruity, 
or order of nature, is in ſome caſes not only in- 
decent, but abominable. If any body ſhould 
aſk a proof of this afſertion, I know not how- 


it could be proved by any thing clearer than 


itſelf, An appeal may be made to any man 


in his ſenſes, whether he is not perſuaded there 
18 right and wrong in general ? If any ſhould 


deny ſuch a diſtinction, he would ceaſe to be a 
member of human ſociety; and all correſpon- 
dence muſt be given up with him: as if one 


ſhould deny there is any difference between 
light and darkneſs, or bid us prove that we ſee 
and hear, we muſt take leave and part. Even 
"thoſe who would pull up the fence of worldly 


deceney, would introduce very wretched do- 
| ings: : 
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ings: but they will make very ſew proſelyles, 
while the deſire of pleafing i is ſo rooted in the 
heart of man. 
Mos'r people are not only convinced of the 
diſtinction of right and wrong in things of higheſt 
conſequence, but they allow it to take place 
even in trifles. There are certain demonſtra- 
tions of civility, which are more or leſs ſhock- 
ing to the eye : but as ſuch things are properly 
the dancing-maſter's care, ſo an error as to 
them is not to be called incivility, but auk- 
wardneſs. An honeſt farmer may be a very 
civil perſon, though he knows not how to 
make a leg : and his clowniſh behaviour is even 
more agreeable than finical airs and ſpeeches. 
Suck things are indeed but arbitrary ſigns of 
civility, and purely depending upon cuſtom; 
though ſtill there is a better and a worſe man- 
ner of performing them. And it were ſtrange 
if the mind of a rational creature, made for 
truth and benevolence, were not ſhocked with 
things of an immoral kind, as well as the eye is 
uneaſy to ſee ſuch frivolous i incongruities. 
Tx very word Bienſeance ſuppoſes there is 
a natural fitneſs or agreement, or ſomething 
that every body underſtands by the words pro- 
per, becoming, fit, ſeemly, and twenty more 
to the ſame purpoſe; which may have taken 
their riſe from ſome ſenſible ideas, as that of 


people's 
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people's cloaths fitting well or hanging well 
about them ; z the taylor being here the great 
law-giver. And hence decent pride has come 
to be a current expreſſion, for *tis certain that 
one perſon's pride has a more becoming air 
than another's. _ | 

To ſay that all this proceeds purely fm 

cuſtom and education, is to begin at the wrong 
end: for theſe are founded upon decency, and 


not decency upon them. Imaginary deceney 


will allow cuſtom a large enough province, but 
real decency will allow it no province at all, 
It ſtands upon its own foundation. And: when 
| inſtances are brought from the miſerable beha- 
viour of the Hottentots, and ſuch rude tribes, 
to overthrow decency in all. its acceptations ; 
the objection can have little weight againſt the 
general ſenſe of mankind in all ages. Theſe 


poor people are certainly ill educated, and ſo 


are many of the polite world in a different re- 
ſpect, Education is commonly but a ſervile 
imitation of others ; the rule that parents pro- 
poſe. in bringing up their children, being to 
make them mere apes, as they have no-better 
ſtandard of life themſelves : and fo. the world 
goes on. But the miſtake is in ſuppoſing that 
education conſtitues the beauty of things, whereas 
it only helps us to ſce it; as a muſick maſter 
may be ſaid to — the ear to perceive the har- 
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mony, at the ſame time that he teaches the 
hand to play. And here indeed we ſee the 
force of cuſtom very remarkably : the external 
practice is not only facilitated, but the internal 
reliſh is improved alſo, The frequent hearing 
good muſick, and the ſeeing good painting, im- 
proves the taſte in both; 3 and the contrary tends 
mono rt to corrupt it. 42h 
Nor can this influence of euftom be denied 
in matters of virtue, and even in ſpeculations. 
As ſome little things in dreſs and outward be- 
'haviour are called either decent or naſty, juſt 
a8 they happen to be faſhionable or unfaſhion- | 
able; many perſons have hardly a better rule 
either for their opinions or their practice. But 
as philoſophy cannot pretend to account for 
: thoſe impreſſions, all the uſe that ought to be 
made of the obſervation, is to guard againſt bad | 
examples, and to think as freely and delibe- 
.rately as poſſible. I have not deſigned. in any 
of theſe little by reflections concerning the dig- 
nity of man, and the order of things, to carry 
the notion of decency any higher than was 
given of it at firſt; that is, only as it affects 
pe circumſtances of our actions, without mak - 
ing us innocent or guilty in the ſight of heaven. 
Tis very true, that every thing that is ſinful 
is indecent, the leſſer being comprehended in 
the greater, but every thing that is indecent is 
a f l >; a Not 
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not ſinful; and many things which the world 
would reckon indecent, are far from being ſo 
in reality. But the vexation that ariſes upon 
cenſure, or the fear of incurring it, works ſo 
ſtrongly upon that fund of ſhame within man- 
kind, that they hardly do or omit any thing 
without putting the queſtion (as it were) to 
themſelves, What will be ſaid of it? And it is 
well that this reſtraint is in the world. | 
THERE is, indeed a true ſhame, as well as 
a falſe: or rather, it takes its denomination 
from the things we are aſhamed of. If they 
are contrary to real decency, the ſhame is juſt; 
either when we feel it or fear it: if they are 
only contrary to fantaſtical decency, the ſhame 
is fooliſh. But the confuſion and dejection of 
mind may be the ſame, as people are ſometimes 
really frighted at a ſhadow. The mauvaiſe 
Honte of the French often means baſhfulneſs, 
which is much owing to the complexion; the 
blood being more eaſily put in agitation in 
ſome perſons than others; and the appearance 
it makes in the countenance is far from being 
unbecoming in the ſex, and in young men. | 
THa'r the paſſion of ſhame is peculiar to 
- mankind, is generally agreed on; as alſo that 
it is often the reſult of pride, another quality 
| peculiar to our ſpecies, Fear and fierceneſs 
belong to other animals, but they are hardly 
touched 
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touched with ſhame, or capable of reflecting on 
the conſequences of their actions: all their mo- 
tions are ſudden, and they go directly to their 
aim. If in their anger they ſeem to deliberate 
before they attack, it muſt be from ſome appre- 
henſion of getting the worſt: but in following 
their appetites, they have neither reflection nor 
remorſe, In which reſpe& mankind, are not 
' ſo happy, who have their pleaſure to gratiſy, 
and their character to ſupport at the ſame time; 
and when the one or the other muſt give way, 
' decency pleads for the character, and is ſome- 

times hearkened to, and ſometimes not. - 
T nx greater the pride is, this decency has 
the greater dominion, We find every body 


complaining of the tyranny of cuſtom, which is, 


in other words, the tyranny of decency. But 
it gets a new dominion from the elevation of 
perſons, or their rank in the world : for though 
the meaneſt perſon has his pride and his decen- 
cies to obſerve, yet they are far more numerous 
and troubleſome to thoſe in higher ſtations, 
who, having for the moſt part little elſe to do, 
contrive many fanciful things, and ſubject them- 
ſelves and others to the obſervance of them. 
And as the world is the ſchool where theſe pain - 
ful rules are learned, the thing chiefly recom- 
mended is the acquaintance of people of faſhion ; 
and the advice is by no means to be deſpiſed: 
but: 
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but it ſhould be remembred, that the world is 
allo the ſchool of vanity, wherein ſelf- love is 
more nouriſhed than either virtue or true de- 
cency, which may be called its offspring; o 
that we ſhould look out for perſons of virtue 
and good taſte, in order to form our manners, 
as well as to make our few days paſs wn the 
= 'chagrin. 

Oos quiet muſt certainly have ſome other 
foundation'than the decency” of the world, or 
we ſhall have no true quiet at all, We may 
well hug ourſelves a little in the concealment of 
.our actions and motives, and reckon it clear 
gain what is thus hid from the eyes of men; 
but fill many diſcoveries will 'be made againſt 
us, notwithſtanding « our flaviſh hypocriſy, ſo long 
"as we have no better principle than the deſire 
of men's eſteem, or the fear of their reproach; 
Any body may conſider how poor a thing a life 
muſt be that is ſpent in erimaces and airs, tho' 
religion were out of the queſtion. Even our 
obſervance of punQiilio's ought to be from the 
heart, that is, from an böheft intention not to 
ſhock our friends and acqua intance. And upon 
that account chiefly the treſpaſſes againſt de- 
cency of all kinds are to be avoided: ſingularity 
is very offenſive, as being a tacit reprimand of 
the behaviour of others; ; who fail not in their 
turn to call thoſe ſingularities ridiculous, and 
„„ e wp 
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they may really appear ſo through their un- 
uſualneſs, 

_ *'Tis always to be remembred, at we are 
to conſult the world no farther than as to our 
outward behaviour: nor does it pretend to teach 
us the rules of virtue, but only how to ſhun ri- 
dicule, a thing on the other hand we ought not 
to be too much afraid of, leſt we make a ſacri- 
fice of our virtue, our convenience and all. 
There is the more reaſon for this caution, that 
the world i is made up of ſo many different taſtes, 
that” tis ſimply impoſſible to pleaſe all: this man 
ſhall complain, that you uſe too much ceremony 
with him; if you uſe leſs of it with another, he 
mall think you brutal; and perhaps the former 
complainer would not have been ſo eaſy, if any 
part of it had been omitted. This is but one 
inſtance: it is impoſſible to mention all the treſ- 
| paſſes and regulations in the affair of decency, 
and the miſtakes people fall into by their inju- 
dicious endeavours to pleaſe; very often miſ- 
tak ing the objects of their civility and complai- 


ſance, as well, as the right proportion of the 


thing. If a man ſhould be ſurly to his own fa- 
mily, and his neareſt friends, and obliging and 
frank with thoſe he only makes an aſternoon's 


viſit to; this were no argument either of his 
good. ſenſe or his good humaur,, but would look 


| ke a. vain. deſire of applauſe from thoſe he has 


: = little 


K oS was 
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little to do with: and if a woman ſhould fall 
into the ſame affectation, it would be nothing 
to her praiſe. Huſbands and wives have cer- 
tainly a title to good looks and good words, as 
well as ſtrangers. 

THE world will be a good enough ſchool to 
form our behaviour in many little things, to 
tame our natural wildneſs, to ſmooth our rough- 
neſs, and even to qualify our civility, that it 
may not dwindle into formal ceremony, or too 
ſoft complailance :. all which muſt bring ridicule 
upon us, and 'tis the proper buſineſs of this 
ſchool · miſtreſs (for © the world may be likewiſe 
called) to prevent that mortification 

Tux ſeverity of the ſchool · miſtreſs will hardly 
be complained of, when we conſider the allow - 
ances that are given to gratify the ſtrongeſt in- 
clinations of the heart. A man is not found 
fault with for ſtriving to get as much money as 
he can, or aſpiring after the higheſt employ- 
ments and honours. in the commonwealth; he 
is rather blamed if he omits any opportunity of 
raiſing himſelf, or neglects any pleaſure, / All 
the inſtruction the world gives, is to keep free 
of certain blunders in our conduct, and weak 
- appearances, which affect the outward cha- 
racter, without any regard to vice or virtue. 
The neglect of that inſtruction does expoſe, us 
to the ſeverity of the world, which in different 
1 reſpect 


% 
4 __ 
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reſpects may be called tyrannical and gentle; 
and the higheſt prudence is to know when to 
make it our guide, and when to deſpiſe its 
maxims. 


seen sn . 
Pllerigue homines ques cum nibil refert pudet, 
Ub: pudendum et, ibi Allos deſerit pudor. 


8 creatures of the ſame ſpecies have 
A commonly a een in herding and 
flocking together; the like pleaſure is 
found among mankind, with the deſire of mu- 
taal approbation added to it. Solitude and ſelf- 
approbation will not always ſupport us, nor will 
company and our own approbation do it ſepa- 
rately; we muſt often have the approbation of 
others, in order to reconcile us to ourſelves. 
Ts true, there is one ſort of pride, which will 
very much leſſen the deſire of approbation; 
that is, when a perſon is thoroughly poſſeſt with 
an opinion of his own excellency. But this 
pitch of extravagance is very rare: inferior de- 
grees of it will be enough to ſlacken the toilſome 
' purſuit of applauſe; nay, if one is hot in the 
purſuit of any other thing, he 'will mind the 
judgment of the publick ſo much the leſs, and 
applaud himſelf, as the miſer does when the 
propee't hiſs him. | 


Bur 
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Bor as any inclination is ſeldom fo ſtrong 
as to make one renounce all views of popular 
applauſe, ſo the too eager purſuit of that un- 
certainty, is called vanity rather than pride : 


vanity denoting the emptineſs of the thing, as 


well as the frivolous temper of the perſon, 
And thus ſome have made a diſtinction between 
pride and vanity, giving us an idea of two dif- 


ferent ſorts of men, thoſe who content them- 


ſelves with their own approbation, - and 'thoſe 


who are uneaſy without the approbation of 
others. But perhaps the firſt temper is not only 


very rare, but impoſſible in nature, and ſo the 


difference is only in the greater and leſſer de- 


CSS 


grees of ſelf-ſufficiency, or in the way that pride 
- diſcovers itſelf in different perſons. Thoſe that 


are fond of outward ſhow, or of making an ap- 


pearance, are called vain; thoſe that 'value. 


\ themſelves upon their inward endowments, 
proud: but both parties value themſelves, and 
both parties may be called vain, as both are 
really proud; ' ſome proud of their native orna- 
ments, others of borrowed ones: and the very 
proudeſt can hardly be ſuppoſed free from the 
deſire of eſteem from others. They are indeed 
: freer from oſtentation, and their deſire of eſteem 
is more concealed ; but pure independent ſelf- 
ſufficiency is not a natural ſtate of mind; and if 
the notion ſhould enter the thoughts of any 


created 
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created being, it muſt argue the greateſt diſorder 
of the underftanding that is conceivable. 

By ſelf-conceit is meant a much inferior di. 
order, implying only an opinion of one's. own 
merit not well enough founded; and this. ſtate 
of mind is only chargeable with more or leſs 
folly. But the ſimple deſire of approbation is 
neither chargeable with folly. nor vice: for *tis 
as natural to deſire the approbation of others as 
their friendſhip, though friendſhip is the moſt 
' delightful poſſeſſion, and commonly draws the 
other after it: we always eſteem thoſe we love, 
| - though we do not always love-thoſe we eſteem, 
.- ; THERE are 6ther kinds of pride which be- 
os not ſo naturally to the preſent ſubject, ſuch 
as the deſire of power or dominion over the 
perſons of others, and the deſire of ſubduing 
their judgment. The latter of theſe is moſt 
found in ſpiritual matters, though a deſire of 
temporal power may ſometimes be at the bottom. 
The deſire of a little triumph in converſation is 
leſs extravagant, but more common, and ariſes 
almoſt upon every ſubject whether grave or 
friyolous. But this obſervation may be made, 
that according to the ſeveral kinds of pride in 
man, in conjunction with their ſeveral; tempers 
- and humours, ſome: are more ine lined to com- 
panys others to ſolitude.” The purſuers of fame 


n expoſe themſelves to — view, coſt 
520. what 


* 
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what it will; ; the leſs oſtentive are more diſpoſed 
to ſolitude, ' Thoſe again who are remarkably 
afraid of contempt, will for that very reaſon 
prefer ſolitude, thinking they make a good bar- 
gain „ to renounce all the good that others 
« might ſay of them, upon condition they would 
« ſay no ill.“ (Rochefoucault. 3 

Tarts, maxim (by the way) might infer ſome 
middle ſtate between approbation and reproach, 

"which i is not ſo conceivable ; unleſs the ſaying 
nothing ſhould proceed from an abſolute ſuſpente 
of the mind: but this is not uſual, moſt minds 
being forward enough to pronounce ſentence 
one way or other, and moſt actions and mo- 
tives being pretty en either worthy of 
praiſe or blame. 

TnkERE is likewiſe a certain diſtinction be- 
twixt approbation and applauſe, the former be- 
ing u underſtood to be given by good judges, and 
the latter by the multitude, Applauſe, will 
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is courted for itſelf, without defiring ; a . 
diſpoſition. And again, though the fondneſs for 
| reputation may, be an argument, of pride, the 
neglect of it will be ny argument of, humility, 
| but of an abandoned character, or being with - 
out ſhame, P But man is not only under different 
; directions or impulles from his pride, but alſo 
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from his oppoſite inclinations ; theſe alſo varying 
according to different circumſtances of age or 
fortune: fo that our motions muſt be very un- 
certain and irregular, and ſometimes our opinions 
"are excited by our inclinations, and lometimes 
our inclinations by our opinions. 

THESE reflections, and many more that wil 
eaſily occur, may be' of ſome uſe to diſcover 
the foundation of decency, as well a as to ſhew 
wherein it conſiſts. If ſome things are natu- 
rally becoming, men muſt be pleaſed to ſe 
them obſerved; and the doer i is pleaſed doubly, 
by his adhering to nature, and his pleaſing 
others. There is good- humour and complai- 
ſance, as well as vanity, in mankind, B. t 
1 this very complaiſance had need of regulation 
that it go not to an exceſs; and, as things now 
"and, à little pride muſt often come to the ſup- 

port of weak virtue. If it ſhall be called only 
the ſupport ol a character, it may be poop 
that the aim often goes no father: but then the 
* character may be reckbned at je eat ; among th 
<1 ut. works for the defence bf virtue, . | 
REeLiGion and good- manners ſeem to ex- 
el all the obligations men are under. Na- 
© tural affection and Humanity,” no. doubt, are 
c | obligations too; but they are. included in reli 
-/gj6nz" as all the duties ate that concern our 
nei, . But by e manners people ge- 


nerally 
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nerally under ſtand morality, ori moral virtue; 
which is reckoned inferior to religion, and yet 
is à higher thing than what is called good 
breeding or decenoy; (. which, though alen 
of:a}ll laws, is more obſerved than any.“ 
. | Our obligations ſtanding in this cider „it 
may be thought ſtrange that the loweſt ſhould 
be ſo much minded, and the higheſt ſ6 little! 
All other laws have a ſanction to enforce their 
obſervance, decency has not ſo' much» as the 
name of a law, and the ſanction of it is only 
cenſure; and yet the fear of incurribg this ima. 
ginary pain is ſometimes greater than the feat 
of hell. Many perſons, I know, would take: it 
Very Ml, to have their belief af ea future ſtate 
called in queſtion ; but let them examine them- 
ſelves, and ſee how far their belief affects their 
conduct, and whether their fears are not. more 
awakened as to the temporal confuſion thai the 
eternal, and all the exquifitetorments they he 
eve are joined with it.) 
Tuis fear of: ſhame and diſgrace contributes 
not a little even to the obſervance of temporal 
laws: it ſometimes goes farther than tlie fear of 
death. And where the opinion of the world 
makes a crime extraordinarily diſgraceful, it is 
very rafely committed; as theſt among men 
of faſhion. If the opinion: of the world ſhould 
happen to change, the taking a ſbribe would be 
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2s; little heard :of, among ſome] ranks, 28 the 
picking a pod o Hiss tui bor ooh e ald 
Bur as neither opinion nor cuſtom can alter 
che nature oß things; there will Kill beg a party 
(however! ſmall) that will approve and blame 
accarding-ito reaſpniþrarit! 4oodecency will be 
allowed all the privileges it can Juftl y -pretend 
E more. 1 bas „ bsbuim dem 6 
„ CovL a man be contented with the appro- 
A of this fmall party, he would find him- 
{4h conſiderably at caſe: good judges are not 
only juſt g but mild, ſo far as the thing will 
bear, and are nut ſevere upontevery little treſpaſʒ 
or punctilo· Ihe multitude indeed (by whom 
are meant the ieager[f0]]owers 2of 'icaftom ) are 
very indulgent in ſome matters of :conſequence, 
-dut: ſometimes c they cannotꝭ forgive the leaſt 
trifle. Again, the great body of the people, 
as they are almoſt without the ſpbere of decency 
eſtapliſhedi by: duſtoimi, hich does not dazzle 
them; ſo they ſee better in matters of- real de 
cencys and abhor tloſe erimes which pn: 
ranks over look oft bl ning hind 
0 Jeithis diſtinction ſhauld 0 FL if 
it were making two different multitudes, or two 
elaſſes of the mob it may be anſwered, the 
diſtinction is notine , and only ſhe we that the 
difference between fine clothes And coarſe. can 
* n weight to W of the wearers, 


Seneca. ] 


2 E 1 * 
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[ Seneca.]“ And e tis a great point 


gained towards a man's quiet, when he knows 
who are his proper judges, and is indifferent 
about the opinion of others. This (if one 
could get at it) is not going too far in Stoiciſm. 


Nobody would chuſe to be on the rack to their 


lives end; and a creature that pretends to rea- 
ſon, had need alſo to conſider what life is de- 
ſigned for, as well as what the beſt means are 
to make it eaſy. 7 


Nov upon a very little reflection a man will 


find, that he has not been made to be a moun- 
tebank, but to act a more ſolid part; to do 
what good he can, and to endeavour heartily 
to acquire a delight in all virtues, in proportion 
to their value. And delight, every body knows, 
makes a facility in practice. | 

Bor this is ſtill to be remembred, that tho? 
the delight in virtue is ſaid to be acquirable ; 
yet the ſenſe of it, or the faculty of reliſhing it, 
is brought with us into the world; as we bring 
the faculty of reaſon itſelf, which ripens by de- 
grees, and all our powers are improved or 


weakened by good or bad management, to ſay 


nothing of the foundation that is laid in this ſtate 
of trial for our future happineſs or unhappineſs. 

Ts true, decency and virtue have different 
provinces; and the former may be ſaid to lie 
_ within the verge of this dream of life, 
1812 L 2 wherein 
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wherein our fellow-paſſengers may indeed ſet 
up tribunals to judge of our behaviour, but we 
know all the harm theſe judges can do us, 

As we diſcover our pride therefore by affect- 
ing an univerſal efteem, and our cowardice by 
the ſubjection we put ourſelves under; ſo in 
both inſtances we diſcover our folly, the thing 


in the world we would wiſh to diſcover leaſt, 


We can put a plauſible face on ſome of our 


| weakneſſes, and imagine other people will ſhew 


the like favour; our fear we can term prudence, 
our covetouſneſs good management, and ſo of 
other failings : but folly is laughed at and hiſſed 


by every body ; and when our own good opinion 
forſakes us, *tis natural to conclude, that we 


are ridiculed by others : nay, ſometimes thro' 
the diſorder of our judgment we think we are 


more ridiculed than we are, or that certain 


practices and omiſſions will draw more contempt 
upon us than poflibly they can; and ſo we fall 
into the very thing we would avoid, by our ap- 
prehenſion of falling into it. 

THrvs mankind, by miſtaking; their judges 
and their duties, are ſtill upon the rack and in 


conſtant ſlavery; unleſs we ſhould except a 


very few emperors ; to whom no rules are pre- 
ſcribed but their own will. But though we do 
not know all that paſſes in their breaſts, we may 
n. they have ſome fear of cenſure like 

| other 
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other mortals. Nor, if we turn our eyes to the 
oppoſite and loweſt rank, can we affirm that 
they have got over all human regards: *tis pro- 
bable that even ſturdy beggars are afraid of 
ſome reproach among their own gang. 

WHATEVER be of that, we are pretty ſure 
the greateſt rakes among gentlemen have ſome 
qualms about their reputation; and though they 
talk and write againſt decency, as if they wiſhed 

it were out of the world, and probably they do 
bear it a grudge, yet they cannot ſhake off its 
yoke, and are as much hypocrites (in another 
way) as thoſe who pretend to have a value for 
it ; both parties paying it a ſort of homage, 
whether they will or not. 
DeEckENcr, it ſeems, will triumph over all 
ranks and characters, and will be a conſtant 
diſcipline to mankind, But our pride and igno- 
rance make it a greater diſcipline than otherwiſe 
it would be. For if virtue be agreeable to a 
taſte; that is not wholly. vitiated, decency will 
be agreeable too: it is not inconſiſtent with vir- 
tue, but rather is inſeparable from it, as the 
ſhadow from the body. 

VirTuovs perſons therefore will obſieve 
decency from the principles of virtue (the love 
of order, and true civility) as the vicious will 
obſerve it from ſelf-intereſt : and ſo it may be 
woked upon as a great inſtrument for preſerving 
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ſome peace and good order in the world; few 
perſons being ſo thorowly virtuous as to need 
no reſtraints, and few ſo thorowly abandoned as 
neither to be capable of remorſe nor ſhame. 
PERHAPS it would be expected after theſe 
little ſpeculations concerning decency, that ſome 
inſtances ſhould be given of the treſpaſſes againft 
it. But as it would be but a diſagreeable taſk, 
any perſon of tolerable ſenſe will eafily know 
ſuch treſpaſſes when he ſees them; and *tis no 
advantage to have the head filled with unlucky 
images. All treſpaſſes againſt virtue are cer- 
tainly treſpaſſes againſt decency, though the 
contrary poſition does not always hold: but ſe- 
veral things that are only looked on (by ſome) 
as breaches of 'decency, are really breaches of _ 
virtue and even of religion. If any man 
* among you ſeemeth to be religious, and 
« bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his 
« own heart, this man's religion is vain,” (St. © 
James.) But not to make the world worſe 
than it is, a great deal of the humour of de- 
traction proceeds not ſo much either from pride 
or malignity, as from a meer habit of idle 
talking ; till at laſt the head becomes a regiſter 
of traſh and ſcandal, and the itch, of repeating 
increaſes with the itch of hearing, If this apo- 
| logy ſhould not be kindly received, I ſhould be 
| | content to know another ſource of the errors in 
jj Wc : conver- 


S 
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gonvetſation ban either vanity or ill-humour, 
or downright folly ;.. and; there is: ſometimes a 
oe raiiog of all the thieey ?- » 1 


I inftances of indeceney in en con- 


| ation :(which would make à very large book) 
are not the only treſpaſſes. We treſpaſs againſt 
decency in moſt things we do for our pleaſure, 
and even for the ſupport of our character: tho 
in things of this latter claſs tis cuſtom under 
the name of decency that miſleads us; for if 
we are but told, that ſuch a thing is done or 
4 not done, we enquire ho father. But as 
we are not to torture ourſelves with the fear of 
being ill ſpoken of, we muſt even ſhun too great 
a ſqueamiſhneſs, « or the fear of doing ill. Where 
ide and virtue are ſilent, - common ſenſe 
e determine the beſt way it an 902 „ 2: 
'\'Tar' Sex | have their particular decencies, 
doch natural and artificial, which they obſerve 
with great exactneſs. Decent pride is appro- 
ptiated to them: and though it is but a poetical 
| he both ene e under San obli- 


2s to vice; ck women have # T riebt to value 


thatbſclves. i Title upon their native charms, | 
and:the-outward advantages of fortune; that ! men i 


(bo have more ill nature than they, and as 
much vanivy of another kind) may not look 
91 5 them 26 too 'eaſy a conqueſt. Good ſenſe 
n: a > and 
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and ſome. religion (to which. women are more 
inclinable than men) will helpito keep this ſelf 
eſteem of theirs within due bounds, that they 


may not forget their lovelieſt, and even brighteſt 


character, good- humour j nor appear without 
the ornament of /a meek and quiet ſpirit. For 


it muſt not be forgot, that there is a difference 


between decent pride and decency itſelf, and it 
ſeems to be this: decency is a certain: graceful- 


neſs in actions; decent pride is a regard to re- 


putation, with ſome mixture of ſelf-eſteem not 
too ohſeryable: and it were good upon fome 
occaſions; that even men had a little more of 


this quality, till a better principle takes place. 
If ſelf-intereſt could be wholly ſeparated from 
the regard to reputation, it would immediately 


be of * anke * eee anq ift a 


” — — s 


the more reputation be bes the nan he is 


uſeful. 1 5 
Pzipe would get very- little, foovey;i in 1 


midſt of applauſe. and approbation, if a man 
knew himſelf ell, and what be is in ſoul and 
the, truth of that anciept euprefßon, © Pride 


et yyas not made for man. The ſame know- 


g ledge. would inform him, that-applauſe is a dan- 
gerous thing for a mind ſo eaſily puffed up. 


Ang as the kngpeles 0 of aurſelyes, and the 


know - 
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knowledge of the world, are ſubſervient to each 
other, ſo by this latter knowledge we find out 
the difficulty and the emptineſs of that airy con- 
queſt; and by ſeeing the ridicule that others fall 
into, we are ſome what on our guard to ſhun it; 
the fear of ſhame being as natural to us, as the 
fear of pain: and ſhame is truly a pain of the 

mind, as every one that has felt it will acknow- 
ledge. 

Tross who alledge that ſhame is only arti- 
ficially worked up in human nature, may as 
well alledge, that any other ſenſation is ſo 
worked up: the fear of it indeed may be artifi- 
cially excited in us, as the fear of ſeveral things 
may be excited the ſame way: we may be 
afraid where no fear is, as well as aſhamed 
where no ſhame is; and we may be inſenſible 
both as to fear and ſhame, when we have moſt- 
reaſon to be ſenſible of both, as the old Come- : 
dian has told us. 

Ox might eaſily be led into a differtation- 
upon ſhame (eſpecially from the words of the 
text) deſigning only to make a few refſections 
upon decency; ſuch a connexion there is be- 
tween the two; and the different forts of ridi- 

cule, or the variety of ridiculous characters, are 
ready alſo to come into the mind: but as ſuch 
characters are without number, and are all treſ⸗ 7g 
L decency, many of them are repre=- 
2 „ bene 
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ſented every day in books of wit and humour, 
and even in books of divinity ; ſo that the world 
may be well inſtructed in the ways of ſhunning 
deriſion. And indeed all the authors have rea- 
ſon for touching upon that ftring, ſince the fear 
of ſhame is ſo prevalent with men: tis a thing 
that ſtirs very early, for even nurſes endeavour 
to ſhame their young ones into good behaviour 
and decency, before reaſon is awakened in 
them ; and it often has a good effect, beyond 
the threats of whipping. 
THis ſenſe of ſhame is often a promiſing 
diſpoſition towards virtue, and is a very agree- 
able delicacy of ſpirit, Impudence is ſtupidity, 
tis the want of one kind of ſenſe, or of ſome- 
thing implanted by the Author of nature in ra- 
tional creatures. We fee how carefully thoſe 
decencies are obſerved, that relate to the body, 
as if there was a reſpect due even to it, and 
men were conſcious of ſome advantage in their 
outward form: no nation goes upon al] four. 
The body is not only. covered, but adorned. 
Tis true, this may infer a conſciouſneſs of de- 
fect, and ſome natural diſadvantages, : which 
muſt be granted; but it is the part of reaſon to 
ſupply and rectify all diſadvantages, ſo far as it 
can. We even obſerve numberleſs decencies 
naturally, without art and inſtruction, from a 
ſenſe. of what is beautiful as well as of what is 
unſeemly. 
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unſeemly. If we hear ſometimes of poor do- 
inge, and great degeneracy in human nature, 
it needs give no more ſurprize than when we 
ſee a god tree Ill. trained, or a piece of ground 
over run with weeds. It happens on the other 
hand too often, that external | decencies are 
minded with an extraordinary carefulneſs, when 
there are horrid . committed againſt 
virtue. 5 

AE w Hints or items well gerd. will 
ſave a multitude of illuſtrations, that might be 
made upon this ſubject of decency. What fol- 
lows: is not propoſed” to have the authority of 
maxims, but is offered only to the conſideration 
of ſome perſorks who have not much leiſure to 
reach large treatiſes; "and 1 upon a very little atten- 
non, 4 Virlety of reflections will ſpring i in their 
own minds in a "ſhort time. | 

Tarr. "muſt be a fund to work upon, in 
| concutrence with good inſtruction. 

MA "naturally loves virtue and decency : 

adden e is ; deceived, it is under an appear- 
#rice' of: fSmething that is good. 

Wk are often led 5 meer imitation, and 
6ftetr tuined by = 3 

DecenrT, with moſt people, is but another 
2 for cuſtomary, Hence the interferin 8 of 
deceiicy and Virtue,” W, 
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Decexcy i in opinions is mare properly truth ; 
in inclinations and actions, tis, virtue and good- 
neſs, | But the. common province of decency 


goesr no farther than the circumſtances of. Koons, 
or the r anner of doing them. 


"We often fall into extravagances aud "ro 
thinking to avoid what 18 reckoned indecent, 
and the contempt that follows, upon, it; but 
more frequently we fall into theſe: inconve- 
niencies from „e e W of, diſſinction, and 
ſu periority. bs RES Nt; 0 blem » 
wy | Taz. indecencies of conyerſation ariſe from 


vanity, ill- -humour, and a baſtard king of good- 


humour. This falſe com plaiſance Appears much 
in the cuſtom of detre ti ns, it t goes on againſt 


the abſent, becauſe” tis ſu ſuppoſ ſed to be. .agreeable 


to the preſent, who > become the abſent the next 


; F 
moment, and ates” — 6 8 their turn, n 
2 £(1:3 


PROFESSED indecency of any kind is "8g 


— 4 
"If* 34 * 


lence. 1 Vanity is commonly the fic induce- 


ment to fooliſh talking, 155 Thus, ſmutty jeſts 
oftener ſhew'the nt of wit than the, i in- 


* E 


clination to lewdnefs;' > and asd expreſſions 


are no ſure, ee 6 unbel eis a 


4017871 991 talking of "ap kind is, ſeldom 


0; 18 ( 
* AN excels 


free from the hank 340% eee 


080 


MoxkészNzss! is th pre ect of f pride, as if the 


company was not-worthy of our pixing with. It, 
The indecency 1 lies in the fallen air, 
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Ib EcENcIEs in. apparel are as much ſhun : 


ned as any. Herein cuſtom triumphs eminent- 
oo 'tis the chief point of uniformity among all. 
ranks and patties. 

Iy all other articles of expence, that which: 
18 neweſt the middle muſt be decency; the 
preciſe point not being diſcoverable: the ex- 


tremes of high and low are either called extra- 


vagant or ſordid. 4 ji 
175 

W ſegof what uſe this inexꝑlicable * $35 
decency, is for regulating all our different mo- 43 


tions: it keeps our pride itſelf in 'fome order, 
though it be called its daughter; and if it does 
not reſtrain our inclinations and averſions, it 
often hinders them from breaking out. It lulls 
our ſpirits aſleep, and by turns rouſes them. 
In ſhorz, dęcenq may be nav reckoned df ſuch 
ſervice in the commonwealth, that without it 
the qudicatures, both in church and ſtate, would 1 
have much more to do than they have; to ſay ' Bs 
nothing of the tranquillity It =—_ to prelerve in in 41 
Privatoi i dagen RAW effr | 
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0 IHE dium upon this lübeck have 
2 been very much dnereaſed (as it fill 
1 happens) by che different acceptations 
of the terms, which ought regularly to have 
been adjuſted before entering upon the merits or 
demerits of the thing. Some men have ex- 
alted ſelf- love fo high, as to make it the ſource 


of the greateſt duties, while others have looked 


upon it as the fink. of all wickedneſs! And 


- ſometimes its greateſt advocates, when they are 


preſſed with FO declare plainly they 
meant 
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meant no other thing but ſelf-preſervation 
which, if duly regulated, no body can have a 
good reaſon to condemn. _ 

From this obſcurity and contradiction, have 
ariſen new diſputes concerning human nature; 
fome making very unfavourable reports of it, 
and others affirming it to be without fault, 
The former party afſert, « That a man is not 
e capable of the leaſt act of common honeſty, 
« or common friendfhip, without à deliberate 
4 proſpect of his own intereſt as the prevailing 
« motive.” And thus the ſelfiſh principle, 
which may be compared to the dead fly in the 
apothecary's ointment, is ſet up as the only 
wifdom or true rule of all actions and deſigns ! 
This is alſo a falſe account of religion, if we 
ſuppoſe man to have a bigher end than himſelf, 
or conſider religion as the duty we owe another 
being, and a being of ſuch perfections as are 
ny to be found in the Deity. r 

TAE latter party maintain the e of 
diſintereſtedrieſs ſufficiently : but as they deny 
the infirmity and corruption of buman nature, 
their doctrine labours under inſuperable diffi- 
culties. | 

THESE two parties are diametrically oppoſite 
to each other in their ſchemes and opinions, 
agreeing only in their averſion to revealed reli- 
gion, which indeed would be an uſeleſs thing 
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if either of the ſchemes was true; a creature ſo 
highly exalted, and able to govern itſelf, needed 
no other afſiſtance; and a creature ſo very low, 
and deprived of all liberty, muſt be incapable of 
any degree of virtue. | 
TrzrE is a third ſort of 1 men, who admit 
the. difference between, right and wrong, and 
thew. likewiſe a. great reſpect for the chriſtian 
religion; . 1 ought to fay farther, that I believe 
them to be ſincere : but at the ſame time they 
are ſo violent advocates for ſelf. love, or the in- 
tereſted principle, as to ſpeak. of the pure diſ- 
intereſted, love of God in. very phrooming 
terms. ; 
| Sins any contioverly that may ariſe i in 1 
Ea, i is chiefly with thoſe who own: chriſtianity, 
1 mall ſay little in behalf either of its proofs or 
its doctrine, both which have ſtood firm againſt 
the attacks of more ſubtile ſpirits than we have 
at preſent; my principal deſign being, in a ra- 
tional ways to ſhew the beſt and the worſt of 
ſelf. love, and i in what ſenſe it is to be under- 
ſtood, before | it can be ſet up. My as. r prin» 


iple o* vice. or virtue. 
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een a beider LF- LOVE = commonly f taken in a bag 
ſme: : 5 'th duke of Rochefoucautt 5 "account of 11. 


I usr OM, Which determines the fignifica- 
tion of words, has generally put a bad 
e upon ſelf. love; ſo that a ſelf- lover is 
reckoned the ſame with an intereſted unjuſt 
perſon, whoſe intereft or pleaſure” (in whatever 
form it appears to him) will be his conftant aim, 
1 any regard to *the rules of equity. ä 
WIEN St. Paul ſays, “in the laſt days: men 
'& ſhall be * lovers of their dwn ſelves,” no body 
-doubtsbut that he ſpeiks of a very remarkable 
degeneracy!” There ſelf. love is put at the head 
of 4 great" train of vices,” as if it was the parent 
of them all: lovers of their own ſelves, covet- 
.ous (or lovers of money) boatters, proud, &c. 
We find alſo i in St. Auguſtin 8 + confeſſions, 2 an 
account of a very extravagant. perverſe ſtate of 
mind, wherein ſelf. love or ſelf- complacency is 
carried ſo far, that the erſon minds the pleafing 
of no body but himfelf; and values himſelf up- 
on thoſe gifts he receives freely from God, de- 
ſpiſing others who he thinks are not ſo privileged, 5 
and envying ſuch as are. | Hence the idea of 
wich _ f 


Con- 


* * 


xt Ee 141651 1 
* ®Oaauro, 2 Fim. ni: 2 8 Lib. x. cap. 39s 
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-> CONFORMABLE to theſe acceptations of 
ſelf-love, the F rench and other nations gene- 
rally underſtand by it pride, and all other ill 
qualities of the mind; but pride moſt Frequently, 
Selfſhne(s, is every where a vile character. 
AMONG. the eaſieſt acceptations of ſelf. love 
is ſuch a ſelf. complaceney or ſelf concęit, as is 
repreſented by the fable of Narciſſus, and which 


1 is only conſidered as 2 folly :. but it is accom- 


panied for the moft part, with arrogance, and a 
deſire of engroſſing all things. And thus ſelf- 


love has become a current term for pride,” (as 
was ſaid before) or another word for corrupt 
nature in all its tendencies :, at the ſame time 
*tis a ſofter word, and ſo has been introduced 
by polite perſons, when they bad not a mind to 


ſhock delicate eg... 1 


There i is a waſterly deſcription 116 gell. loye, 


ſuppoſed to be done by the duke of Rochefou- 


cault, as it now works in the heart of man: 


the effects. 60 Tt makes men idglaters, of them- 
« ſelves, end would wake them the tyrants of 
& others, if. fortune gave them. an. opportu- 


« nity.” This ſuppoſes the total ſubverſion of 


Pr; | | Ou r 


L COND Additions, No. Il 


| *tis a ſmall book, and very much known. He 
begins thus, * 6 dell. love is the love of one's 
Fe: ſelf, and of all things! for the ſake of one's ſelt.” 
After which definition, he proceeds to mention 


EW 
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our duty, both to God and man : we not only 
act as if we were independent of the Almighty, 
but we ſet up ourſelves to be worſhipped in his 

ſtead; and are not only careleſs and unmindful 
of our neigbbour's intereſt, but make a ſacrifice 
of it, and him to our own, Such is the mo- 
deſty of ſelf- love! _ 
Mean time, the firſt part of the definition, 
ce ſelf-love is the love of one's ſelf, gives us but 
little diſcovery; and the ſecond part of it is not 
quite fo proper: for the love of things for our 
own ſake, implies only a defire of them, as 
being ſerviceable to us, the love terminating 
upon ourſelves. And thus ſome have blundered, 
who confound ſelf-love with the love of plea- 
ſure, or any thing the heart is ſet upon. And 
ſometimes * pleafure, and intereſt, and happi- 
neſs, are all jumbled together, and made con- 
vertible terms for ſelf- love; which is a greater 
confuſion ſtill. But this criticiſm has nothing 
to do with the duke of Rochefoucault's account 
of ſelf-· love, who ſeems only to have intended 
to give a repreſentation of that principle in its 
various ſhapes and bad conſequences. Accord- 
ingly, he next conſiders it in “ its impetuouſ- 
« neſs, its ſubtilty, its refinements ;** and adds, 
<< that it is often inviſible to itſelf: that it hatches 
" and nouriſhes an infinite number of inclina- 
tions 
*Acdditions, No. I. | 
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tions and averſions, ſome. of which are .o 
very monſtrous, that it cannot believe them 
eto be its own brood.” He ſays, it is made 
<6 up of contradictions, auf can act the moſt 
« contrary parts ; ; proud and fawning, It 
o changes its purſuits of glory, . riches, and 
ce pleaſure, according to our complexion, and 
ce the changes of our age and our condition: 

40 but it is equal to it, to have many purſuits, 
« or. but one; for it can divide itſelf into many, 
6 or. contract itſelf into one, as it has a mind.“ 
He gives a view of its inconſtancy, both as it 
proceeds from „ the inſufficiency of things 
& which pleaſe us, and our own natural Lange: 
6 ableneſs. He ſhews its extreme poſitive- 
nels, 8 which makes a man do the moſt fan- 
6 taſtical things, and even ſuch as are hurtfut 


6 to himſelf, for no other reaſon but merely | 


« that he may gratify his own will,” And this 


gives the idea of poſitive blind ſelf. will; in- 


ſtances of which are very frequent in life. He 
concludes, <« that ſelf-love is found among all 
Franks, and in all conditions: it lives every 
„where, it liyes upon every thing; nay, it 


= lives 3. norhing! It finds its account even 


4 * 1 4, 


2 to get the repuration of nity. in Wn. 


25 This,“ (ways he) 7 is a lively. repreſentation 
6 f ſelf- love, the continual 9 whereot 
"3 2 eech. : <6 may 
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« may be compared to the reſtleſs ebbing and 
« flowing of the ſea.” The prophet Iſaiah 


ch. lvii- 20. makes uſe of the ſame image; 


ce the wicked are like the troubled ſea, when 
„ jt cannot reſt, whoſe waters caſt up mire 


4 and dirt.“ 


FRom- that deſcription of elk love, (abridged 


as it is) we may form an idea of it, as of a 
bottomleſs gulph, out of which iſſue'thoſe three 
rivers of pride, covetouſneſs, and ſenſuality ; 
as there is nothing that proceeds out of the cor- 
rupt heart of man, but may be reduced to one 
or other of thoſe impure ſtreams, or, as Mr. 
Paſcal calls them, „ thoſe rivers ' of fire. All 
« that is in the world is the luſt of the fleſh, 
6 tha luſt wel the os: and the ol cas of life.“ mY ; 


vet. U. The change made on S8ue- -LOVE, * 
pas vs #4 the fall. 2 4 


AS a the Fall of Adam is concluded by all 
chriſtians, (from the authority of ſacred 


| writ) to have made a ſtrange alteration upon 


all the powers and faculties of human nature ; 


| ſo Mr. Paſcal gives different accounts of felf: 
love before the fall, and after it. He ſays, 


(Sect. xXxX.) „ Man was at firſt created with 
« two kinds of love; the one for God, the 


46 other Yor himſelf: N with this condition, 


; | | „ that 


Die 3» 
bi 
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& that the love for God ſhould be infinite; 
<& that is, without any other end but God alone; 
ce and that the. love for himſelf ſhould be finite, 
“& and leading to God as the end, [rapportant 
« Dieu.] Man in that ſtate not only loved 
& himſelf without ſin, but he could not law- 
ce fully have ceaſed to love himſelf, When 
& ſin entered into man, he loſt the firſt of thoſe 
& loves; and the love of himſelf, having re- 
& mained alone i in that great ſoul of his, which 
« was capable of infinite love, this ſelf-love 
« ſpread itſelf, and overflowed the vaſt ſpace 
«© which the love of God had forſaken : and 
7 thus he loved himſelf alone, and all things 
C0 for himſelf; or, in other words, he loved 
cc himſelf infinitely,” | | 
Tris ſuppoſition of the fall hes the ; in- 
juſtice of ſelf- love certainly no Jeſs than it was 
before, and the folly of it infinitely greater. 
If man was to love himſelf when he was un- 
corrupted and intire, only with ſuch. an infe- 
rior, and ſubordinate kind of love as Mr. Paſcal 
repreſents, ſhall he love himſelf now in his 
corruption and miſery, with ſuch. a ſupreme 
and ultimate love, as if he were the Deity it- 
ſelf? This is a thing that even ſome of the 
deiſts; exclaim againſt, as the higheſt extrava- 
gance z and it is ſhocking to common ſenſe, 
though chriſtianity were out of the queſtion, 


WIE 
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We ſee Mr. Paſcal does not pretend to ac- 


count for the fall of man, but only tells by way 
of hiſtory, "tt That when fin entered, his con- 


& dition was ſo very much changed, that he is 


« now overſpread, as with a loathſome diſ- 
«,eaſe?! (No. iii.) But what idea can we 
have of ſin? Tis but a negative thing: We 
can only conſider it as an apoſtacy, or ſome 


perverſe ſtate of mind, which has brought ſuch 


miſeries upon man, and all things about him. 
And what is this apoſtaty, but ſome defection 
in our own-favour, the ſource of which ſeems 
to have been pride? And prides but ſelf. eſteem, 
forgetting the original from whence” all good 
things are derived, and ſo tranſgreffing every 


day as at firſr: but it may nw käckof wal 


the common phraſe) ſee its ſin in its pun 
ment: we ourſelves, and whatever we may 
be ſaid to have commerce with, 'being reduced 
to ſuch extreme infirmity ard diſorder! * he 
charity alſo of the great Author may appear in 
changing the ſtate of things from what they 
were j that ſo man might have wherewithial Kd 
be undeceived, both from within himſelf, and 
from the defects of the inferior creation, as 
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Sect. II. What may be called Fe in 585 LE * 
LOVE, from ſome of its. inproper gcceptations. 


THAT art or ads; which the divine 
wiſdom has implanted in every living crea- 

ture for its own good, is often called ſelf-pre- 
ſervation, and ſometimes ſelf-· love; though it 
is thus common to all animals, and is no more 
than an impulſe : or determination towards their 
own ſafety. Every animal is dear to itſelf, 
without thinking of it; and at the approach of 
any danger, we find a ſudden effort uſed for 
ſelf-defence z, as when we are falling, we natu · 
rally throw, out, our, arms. 8 The * of this 
care and addreſs would be. ſtupidity. 92 
\ Taz ſame. divine wiſdom, which is alſo 
called nature, has added to the impulſe of ſelf- 
preſervation, another. impulſe-\in-every- living 
creature towards its eaſe,or its delights And 
though i in rational creatures we hear much of a 
deſire of bappineſs, and they, actually have it; 
yet it operates often without reflection, or any 
deliberate project and deſign. If chis deſire be 
called natural good - -will to ;qurſelves,. ſelf-affec- 
tion, or even ſelf. love, there is no harm in any 
of the terms, if we but allow of a principle of 
good-will towards other creatures upon their 
Proper account, as well as upon our own ; that 
is, if we allow of a deſire 1 good to them, as 
1 well 


19 


"+ 18 ®. . 
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well as of good to ourſelves. In both caſes the 


benevolence, or deſire of good operates firſt ; 
reaſon ſerving to direct us in the choice of pro- 
per objects, and the means of happineſs. 

In rational creatures, (when they act ra- 
tionally) the deſire of happineſs is the ſame 


with the deſire of perfection. Here is meant 


the higheſt happineſs. When a man diſcovers 
the dignity of his nature, he immediately wiſhes 
to arrive at all the excellency he is capable of : 
and his good-will to himſelf, far from being 
extinguiſhed, is put under new regulations. 
THe queſtion at preſent is not, how we come 
to diſcover our dignity, whether by our own 
natural light, or a ſupernatural? All the deſign 


is to ſhew, that the deſire of happineſs in ge- 


neral, was before that diſcovery, and continues 
after it, independent of reaſon ; the due exerciſe 
of which would indeed inform us, that our 


| happineſs muſt be founded in the diſintereſted 


pom of truth and Juſtice, 


Sect. IV. The DEsikkEs of Man, conſidered 


more particularly, 


WI may therefore conſider in man, theſe 
ſeveral kinds of deſire. 1. A deſire of 


fimple exiſtence, 2. A deſire of eaſe or indo- 
lence. 3. A more poſitive deſire of pleaſure, 
either for the body or the mind; and, 4. A de- 

aol M ſire 
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ſire of perfection or true happineſs, which is 
only to be found in the love of the ſovereign 
Beauty and goodneſs. The three firſt deſires 
are natural, and. can, only be called criminal, 
in ſo far as injuſtice or vice enters into them: 
the fourth muſt have been natural to man in his 
original ſtate, though it is not ſo natural in-the 
preſent ; and therefore now appears to be rather 
a divine deſire, than a natural; ſo rare and ſo 
anguid TY the defire of perfection Nor, ſup- 
| poſing it to be in the ſtrongeſt, degree, would 
it be virtuous; ; unleſs it were animated by the | 
love of truth and juſtice... , - | 
..IT muſt be remembred,, FI the idea of wu 
implies more. than fimple: deſire : it ſuppoſes 
ſome, acquaintance and notion of the object, 
which it eſteems, and with which it deſires to 
pe united: *tis a ſecret. attraction, and the plea- 
ſure or charm is derived from the object. 
Whereas. deſire is here ſuppoſed to be only 
blind appetite, in which the underſtanding has 
no ſhare, and the value of the object is not 
conſidered. It muſt be remembred too, that 
even love, the more it is ſtruck with the beauty 
of the object, will ſtill act with leſs reflection 
7 on itſelf, and fill have its own intereſt leſs in 
view. This may be applied to love in general, 
which i is often called blind, as well as deſire: 


but where the e is ſuppoled worthy of the 
affection g 


4 4 
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affection, blind is too harſh an epithet; ſince 
no more can be meant, but that the heart is 
captivated, and, only if it be unreaſonably ſo, 
is the love to be called blind or blinded. 5 
BESIDEs the. ſeveral deſires above-mentioned,” 
nature has farther implanted in us, a deſire of 
the approbation of others, our own not being 
ſufficient to ſupport. us; which ſeems to be 
founded on a tacit reſpe&, that all mankind 
have for one another, or a conviction of the 
dignity of human nature. With all which de- 
ſires there is a ſelf-complacency, almoſt con- 
ſtantly ſuppoſed to attend us, and to have been 
wiſely given to reconcile us to our low ſtate, 
and to ſupport us againſt the contempt of others. 
But the ſelf· complacency, here ſuppoſed to be 
without fault, is a quite different thing from 
that which was ſpoke of in the foregoing ſections, 
as implying either folly or arrogance, or both: 
and the defire of approbation is an additional tye 
upon men to obſerve the rules of nnn, 1200 


all good order. 


Now as the gratification of all our lawful 
difiven (lawfully purſued) may be called our 
true intereſt, ſo this intereſt cannot properly be 
called ſelf- love; becauſe a very great degree of 
that principle may be found in the purfutt of 
things altogether deſtructive. If it ſhall be faid, 
9 That it is not a right ſelf. love that makes 
12% M 2 6% men 
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men purſue ſuch deſtructive things,“ it may 
be ſaid juſt as well, „That it is not a right 
« pride, or a right covetouſneſs, that makes 
men purſue them: which would not be a 
* ſignificant way of poking. 


Sea. V. The two Principles of 8 or the 
| oppoſite ſources of VirTUE and VICE. 


N rational creatures there are but two prin- 

Ciples, or two ſources, to which all delibe- 
rate actions are reducible, viz. Self-intereſt and 
Diſintereſtedneſs. If we ſeek for the moral 
good or ill of an action, the virtue or vice of it, 
we mult have recourſe to one of theſe two prin- 
ciples. What a man does merely for his own 
ends, has no ſhare of virtue in it : on the con- 
trary, the ſole motive of intereſt, rather ſtains 
an action that is otherwiſe materially good. 
To uſe a plain inſtance, if I do a man a good 
office, to receive in return either a good office 
from him, or a good character from the world, 
no body will reckon this a virtue. We may 
therefore conclude, << That the virtue or worth 
« of an action is only to be rated by its diſin- 
« tereſtedneſs.” 

Ir is not indeed in our power to put things 
always to that touch-ſtone, and we may be im- 


* Eren by falſe appearances : but we know 
well 
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well in the- general, whence the worth is de- 
rived, and fail not to pronounce things both 
worthy and worthleſs, when no intereſt of our 
own can poſſibly determine us. Friendſhip has 
been accounted a -ſacred thing all the world 
over: whence can it have that character, but 
from the diſintereſtedneſs conceived to be in it? 
And however intereſted the common friend- 
ſhips of the world may be, yet every man in 
his particular profeſſions thereof diſclaims any 
view to intereſt ; being ſenſible that a friendſhip 
founded upon that bottom, is but mere traffick 
and merchandiſe. by 
Tuls ſhews the general ſenſe of mankind, 
as to the ſpeculation of the thing, from which 
we may conclude the reality of it; and it is 
not eaſy to conceive how that can be good, 
which every body is aſhamed to own. Even 
Horace, who. was no extraordinary divine, 
ſeems to intimate to us, that we ought to ex- 
amine ourſelves upon the motives of our friend- 
ſhip, that we may diſcover * whether we are 
| M 3 engaged | 


5." _ 2 — 


* Duidve ad amicitias, uſus, rectumne, truhat nos. 


After this eflay was written, (and 'tis now ſome 
years) I had the ſatisfaction to find the ſame paſſage 
cited by the biſnop of Cambray, and alſo ſome of 


Cicero's exproſſiono to ſa pre-. the 4 -£f 2 
intereſted love. tHe makes uſe of more teſtimonies 
from the heathens : for truth is always truth. The 
reader may fee the firſt volume of his ſpiritual 
works: Diſcourſe XLI. | 
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engaged by profit or a better principle. And 
he had reaſon: for the deſire of any thing merely 
for its uſefulneſs to us, implies that we have no 
more regard for it (to uſe the words of another 

* poct) than for the deik we write upon. 

Ix virtuous actions thus derive their value 
from their diſintereſtedneſs, the baſeneſs of vi- 
cious actions mult be from their intereſtedncſs, 

for contraries cannot come from the ſarhe -prin- 
-ciple, no more than ſweet and bitter waters 

from the ſame fountain. 

VIE +, and fin, and W are but 
different words for the ſame thing: they cer- 
tainly imply. ſome great corruption and in 
juſtice, two other words or qualities, the Puree 

of which. we can find no where; but in ſelf. 
regards or intereſtedneſs. Saluft ſays, Neno 
gratuito malus's/t, No man is wieked for no- 
thing. When we are unjuſt; it is ſtill ſome 
way orb other in our own favour. The ſerip- 
ture ſays of Ahab, „That he fold himſelf to 
work wickedneſs.“ So in many inſtances of 
corruption, men may be ſaid to ſell themſelves, 
even when the abominations are not ſo hainous: 
but there is ſtill ſome intereſt or bait preſuppoſed, 
to induce them to make the wretched Pargann, 


1 . 8 0 g 4 "7 4 
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Sect. VI. The Ortirupriget of Sur ee Ar 


ther. confidered, with: reſpect to all VIRTUES, 
aud FRIENDSHIP fn particular, | 

8 ff HOUGH I was againſt the making a 

Jumble of ſelf- love with true intereſt, ſo as 

to make each of the terms ſtand indifferentiy 


for the other; yet ſelf Jove and ſelf-intereſt may 
be convertible without any confuſion: that is, 


when a perſon i is ſaid to act from ſelf- love, he 


may be as well aid to act from ſelf. intereſt, 
or from the principle of intereſt; the view of 


his own advantage (whether he act prudently 
or no) being his priticipal, and often his ſole 
motive. And this 1eadij ing motive, or intereſt- 


edneſs, is frequently Gough expreſt by , the 
mort word SELF ; ; as, ſuch a thing Bas a great 
deal of SELF in it, and the like. | But to paß to 


what i is more material. _ ; 
If felf:Tove be not the fame with corruption, 
in things' relating fo virtue, at leaſt, it may be 


reckoned the” Eaufe &f the corruption. Men 


often talk both of corruption and 1 integrity, but 
can neither define the one nor the other: : and 
*tis no wonder, ſince tis as hard to g give a defi- 
nition of ſweetneſs and bitterneſs, or ſuch things 
ad ſtrixe the outward ſenſes. But we, ſee in 
fa, that a man led by his own intereſt | will 
an Way thing cc mmitted to his truſt, _ 
; M 5 he 
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he can do it with impunity, and will even ven- 
ture on the higheſt puniſhment and infamy 
when the temptation is great, This made Mr, 
Paſcal ſay, (Seck. xxiv.) Le moi eff bill. 
Self is a hateful thing, both becauſe it is un- 
0 juſt in making itſelf the center of all things, 
and oppreſſive to others, in deſigning to ſub- 
s ject them to itſelf: for every ſethſh man is a 
« common enemy, and would be the tyrant of 
«+ all others, if he could.” Again, (Sect. ix.) 
Our inclinations ought. to ſtand towards the 
« publick : and this bias towards ourſelves is 
te the firſt ſpring of all diſorder, in war, in po- 
«5 liticks, in œconomicks.“ 

Tis this bias towards ourſelves which ſpoils 
all. In war it makes diſputes about command, 
and juſt ſo in politicks; and even in church- 
matters, the deſire of pre-eminence is a great 
ſpring of diviſion. The ſame ſelfiſh bias is the 
ruin of domeſtic affairs, not only as. it occa- 
ſions what is called bad œconomy; but, which 
is of more importance, as it deſtroys the ten- 
dereſt and cloſeſt unions. 

An older author ſays ſtronger things yet of 
the ſelfiſh principle, calling it by the names 
« felf, me, nature, the old man;“ and affirms 
it to have been the cauſe of Adam's fall, and 
the devil's before; both having affected to be 
; ſomewhat, and arrogated to themſelves, what 

" | b 
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they ought not. Tis a ſmall book, entitled, 
The German Theology, and much eſteemed 
by Proteſtants and Papiſts. 

Bur to come lower down, to the damage 
that friendſhip ſuffers from ſelf- love; it can 
hardly be better illuſtrated than by Arrian upon 
Epictetus, Lib. II. Cap. XXII. He makes 
friendſhip as uncertain as the agreement among 
children or little dogs, who play together very 
cordially, till ſome bone of contention is thrown 
among them: and he adds, that fathers and 
ſons will be divided in the ſame manner, if 
they chance to interfere in their amours, or in 
any thing elſe. He alſo gives the inſtance of 
Eteocles and Polynices, two brothers who were 
brought up together, and lived in the ſtricteſt 
friendſhip till the ſweet of dominion ſet them 
by the ears, and made them fight hand to hand, 
and kill one another on the ſpot: 'tis indeed. 
unneceſſary to go to old examples. | 

TRE ſame philoſopher ſays farther, that “ if 
men take it in their heads, that the gods are 
6 oppolite to their intereſt, ey curſe them: 
«.and overthrow: their-altars.” But his deſign 
ſeems to be far from advancing: the intereſted. 
principle, or the bias towards ourſelves : he 
only ſhews how this ſelfiſhneſs is ſo rooted in 
our nature, that if we ſhall make a ſeparation 
between intereſt and virtue, we ſhalt of courſe. 

I Tun. 
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run to the ſide where we think our profit lies: 
for this, he ſays, is dearer to us than all things; 
this is our father, our brother, our country, 
our god. Arrian. therefore, like the reſt of the 
Stoicks, applies himſelf chiefly, to direct the 
underſtanding; thinking if it was rightly in- 
formed, all the work was done: but-it:is eaſier 
to make the underſtanding ſee what is right, 
than to make the heart adhere to it; _— 
to the maus neee | | 


f . 


5 10 cc Video meliora, Kc.“ 


34 o 
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= . 9 honelt confelan of ſeging the, good, 
—_ approving it, and, yet doing the. ill, is allo 
made by St. Paul. himſelf, when he ſays, « the 
* good that, 1 would, I do not; but the evil 
« which I would: not, that I do, &c.””, A lively 
repreſentation, of our inconſiſteney, and e war 
ariſing upon it in the mind. z Tb 
IT ſeems. very plain, thabowhateſſer feliſn 
we may haye of virtue in gur preſent Rate, 
we are not neceſſa larily determined by it; as Our 
: natural bias to vice is not ſo ſtrong neither; as 
to deprive, us altogether-of; our, liberty. But: it 
is no leſs plain, that, being blinded and cor- 
rupted as we, are, a ſupexipr principle, grace, or 
whatever it be called is abſoluiely neceſſhry for 
expelling that poiſon, wherewith ſelf, love has 
one LOS or other, inſazed and cbnfoundre us. 4 
ny Sect. 


* 
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$A. Vn. War bie Lo vk ehnfilered vader 
1 Ai erent denominations. 5 


AS all love implies both a deſire af ohthiving 
the beloved qhject, and: a deligbt in it 
alter lad is ohtajned; ſel les in the: 1 of theſe 
next rolls 5 nay, if the anpassen 
exceed the due bounds, no deluſion can be 
greater, Tis filly and fooliſh. | in the * 180 
the world. . ö 
Bur there are a forts, of why all —_ 
0 be natural, and eyen: reaſonable 3 our lorE 
to. our children, our, love, to the ſex, and our 
love. to our friends. . If any of theſe loves is 
right, or what it ought to be, ſelf-love is wholly 
out of doors: at leaſt, the more perfect they 
are, it has proportionably the leſs place. A 
father loves his children by a happy inſtinct 
(or. whatever it be called) without a view either 
of profit or pleaſure ſrom them; for, as: Cicero 
fays, we wiſh them to be happy after we are 
gone. The, pleaſure that may follow upon 
loving, is by no means the cauſe of the Jave. 
Nature has wiſely and kindly deſigned that every 
man ſhould take care of his own children in the 
fiſt place: the care and affection of mothers is 
z ET NAG 7 3 l ile, 442; SLOT 


a — Liberis e ofa etiamſi poſtbhbumi futari 
fant, profter ip/os. De knibus, 
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yet more remarkable: and what tenderneſs is 
there obſerved, even in nurſes ! The love of 
Children to their parents, not being ſo much 
determined by 2 has been ſometimes 
called piety. 

As to the inſtin& by which parents are ſaid 
to love their children, a burleſque queſtion has 
been aſked, viz. If this love be an inſtinct free 
of ſelfiſnneſs, whence is it, that they feel that 
inſtinct for other people's children, when they 
believe them to be their own; and on the con- 
trary, feel no ſuch inſtinct for their own, when 
by accident they are ignorant of the relation ? 
If a ſerious anſwer was to be given, this per- 
haps might be it, That the queſtion makes 
neither for ſelfiſhneſs nor againſt it, and that 
in ſuch cafes, nature is hoodwinked'; but till 
the end is obtained, which is, the caring for the 
young helpleſs creatures. 

Tux love to the Sex is a more delicate arti- 
cle, Every body knows what the defire of 
"continuing their own ſpecies leads them to: 
this is hardly to be called love; and if any will 
call it ſelf-love, they muſt allow other animals 
the ſame cool, deliberate motives of proceed- 
ing. Tis plain, that when a man is heartily 
in love, all ſelf-conſiderations (proviſions and 
ſettlements) muſt yield; and the lover will 
— his aim, u unleſs an extraordinary princi- 
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ple of juſtice, or regard for the perſon, make 
him lay it aſide. And this too is honourable 
for love, that the mind is firſt engaged by the 
qualities of the woman : if fancy now and then 
gives. the object a value, which in reality it 
has not, this is ſtill another thing than ſelf 
love; the man is taken: and there ariſes not 
only a deſire of poſſeſſing, but he feels a ten- 
derneſs as a parent does for a child; and for 
proof of this we may appeal to * Catullus, 
W hatever the. body may claim for its ſhare, 
this cannot be ſaid to proceed from reflection; 
but is rather a kind of mechanical ſweet impulſe. 
Lov then is a concurrence: of ardor, re- 
ſpect, and tenderneſs. But ſome people ſeem 
bardly to have a right notion of any ſort of love, 
when they ſuppoſe we muſt ſtill be reaſoning 
and refleQing, in it, with a view to our own 
intereſt, An old naturaliſt ſpeaks more ſenſe 
upon the love he treats of: 


„ Undeferitur ed tendit.“ 


And 'tis remarkable, that Lucretius's meta- 
phor here agrees with the modern philoſophy 
of gravitation. And indeed St. Auguſtine ſpeaks 
of love in general, as a weight or force by which 
we are carried: Amor meus, pondus.meum,” 
&c, 
Dilexi tum te, non tantum ut wulgus amicarm,. 


ded pater ut gnatos diligit & generos. Ad Leſbiam, 
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&. But it ſeems the love of out philoſophers 
fits very 4ight- upon them: they think they may 
put it in their pocket, like their gloves. 
Tu love that enters into friendſhip, i is only 
ſree of chat ardor which tends to the Sex, but is 
icoompatied with no efs refpedt, and little leſs 
tendernefs, ſave what the weakneſs or delicacy 
ofthe ſdx calls for at the hands of the ſtronger. 
But the power of love among friends is ſuliciently 
known,” and remarkably expreſſed in theſe 
words of Moſes, „Af the wife of thy voſom, 
*5, or thy. friend whom thou loveſte as «topo own 
& ſouls att} ini fo 2ff. 0 trial 6 
Ts evident now, that wherever Wie enters, 
the: delight is from the object, not from felf: 
the perſon is. delighted,” or pleaſtd, C but the plea- 
ſure is not from himſelf; ' ſince He receives it 
from ſome what elſe. If they fay he ſtill loves 
the object from elf. intereſt, or Ris intereſt is 
the cauſe of his love; this is contrary to nature: 
and as Horace icems to-reject the ſuppoſition in 
the caſe of friendſhip, Cicero is more expreſs 
and full upon it. He ſhews excellently, (No. 
li.) „That love is the principle and motive 
1 which engages us in friendſhip : that intereſt 
#5. or profit may be made even by a friendſhip 
which is but acted; but in true friendſhip all al 
Kis for the ſake of the friend, all is free, ge- 
<< nuine, and aal * Wünen * he) fove 
„ e te de Appears 
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$6 4 ppears' to bd founded on nature, ande not op | 


4 Our neceſſtties ald *debafighl 7! 2 on * certain 
« reliſh and bent of the ſoul, 7 app catione animi) 
« rather than any thoughts of reaping profit. 
Phat thoug h intereſt may : An friendſhip 


yer ĩt is abt the kitt © ef it; Bur (he. ſays) molt 
£6. people chufe their * EIT IG as th ey do. their 


<eattle; th mak 4 gältf f. them 3 and t there- 
«| fore have fi enperlknee of that moſt beauti- 


te ful And natur frien hip, by which we love 


e à friend for Himſelf, and cultivate friendſhip 


for its Oven PETER That, 10 ſhort, as, 1 we 


ao dtirſelves* tFith6tt a a view to an reward 
Act. Gr, Gwyn Hands, we ought, to love our 
a4 frietid "after the fame männer: for to love 
Tone, 19 - to cHerifh ' him for his own fake, 
„ without any regard to our own indigence.o or 
«intereft,”? lde more'w 1119 be found | to. \this 
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(purpoſe, in that on ittle "Treatiſe upon 
Friendſhip. He fuppol s all "along tl thgt virtue 
or perſonal worth 1 Is to be the cement of, friend- 
ſhip, and the only, thing that can render it du- 
radle: And tie reckons the charms. of virtue ſo 
grear, what we cannot bat loye it, it Even. in thaſe 
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and ſo. is ſtill (fay they) ſelf-intereſt at the 
bottom. But this, as it would. take away the 
diſtinction of vice and virtue, and imply a 
fatal neceſſity, without Jeaving any thing to 
reaſon; ſo i it is plainly a miſtaking the, effect for 
the cauſe: we are attracted firſt, and ſeized on 
by the object, without deſign upon either fide; 
unleſs on ſome occaſions, where certain agree- 
able intelligent objects are ſaid to lay traps for 
lovers, by ſhewing their own charms : but then 
this forwardneſs of appearing, which the Sex is 
ſometimes accuſed of, proceeds more from cu- 
rioſi ity and a deſire of amuſement, than of ex- 
citing love, or even of drawing common admi- 
rers. But this is a ſpeculation foreign from the 
purpoſe: whatever be in it, the natural attrac- 
tion, whether love or friendſhip, is accompanied 
with a certain ſweetneſs in which we are but 
paſlive, and can challenge nothing of it as our 
own contrivance.. Pleaſure is. the reſult of 
friendſhip, not the inducement to it. 

Now if the conſtitution of. our nature is ſuch, 
that pleaſure is inſeparable. from. loving our 
friends, and doing them friendly offices, this.; is 
the contrivance of our Maker, and we cannot 
alter our frame: nor have we any reaſon to 
wiſh ĩt altered, becauſe our Maker ſeems thereby 
to have deſigned that ſelf love ſhould be ſwal- 
lowed up by a. more generous principle, in 

Es which 
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which our nature finds its account, without 
Jaying a plot for it, And as generoſity conſiſts 
in giving, not in receiving, our Saviour declares, 
« that to give is more bleſſed.” At this rate 
one would think friendſhip ſhould not be ſuch 
a rarity, ſince ſo much pleaſure attends it: but 
let ſelf anſwer for that. Tis enough for us to 
have the agreeable conviction, that our nature 
is capable of a finer caſt; and they who would 
reſolve every thing into ſordid intereſt, do only 
argue from the abuſe of our faculties, without a 
right knowledge of the natural uſe of them. 


3 85 VIII. Of other engagements of the 
AFFECTION, 


BZ ESIDE the three kinds of love mentions 

in the laſt ſection, there are other things 
more properly called attachments than love; 
ſuch as the concern about one's family, ſeparate 
from the love to children, and the lawful con- 
cern we ought to have for our poſterity and 
kindred, which lies in the defire of having re- 
preſentatives, and keeping up a mere name, 
We ſhall hardly diſcover a foundation for this 
love in nature, unleſs it be faid to proceed from 
an abhorrence of extinction, or from an anxiety 
that at leaſt a ſound ſhould remain after us to 
keep us from being forgot. Pride will affect 
that this name ſhould be dien regarded, be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe of its ſceming relation to our perſons; 
and ſo we wiſh our repreſentatives. to be rich 
and potent, not ſo much for their canveniency 
as or OowWwn glory. m ot 557 

To this ſort of love, the love of our country 
is ds ſacrificed. But there. is a nearer 
kind of ſelf- love, which gets the better even of 
zit: for we fee good eſtates played away, or 
{otherwiſe ſquandered, according to the humour 
oh. the proprietors. And theſe will bs called no 
extraordinary diſcoveries. 

TE love of our country has more of na- 

ture in it than the former, as if it was an in- 
ſtinct planted by the great Ruler of the earth, 
that all the habitable parts of it might be inha- 
bited with, contentment, and improved to the 
utmoſt, without wandering) to finer climates, 
and diſlodging other people: and we ſee how 
alluring the native ſoil has been in all ages. 
But the love of our country farther implies (and 
with greater reaſon) a peculiar affection and 
concern for the ſociety herein Providence hath 
Placed us; as if we looked upon it as the houſhold 
wie belong to, and which we are therefore chiefly 
to care for, (the general law of humanity al- 
ways obſerved) as being its moſt immediate and 
proper members. However, if that kind of 
ſelf love, which aims no farther than the pre- 
ent, gratification of the perſon, gets tlie better 
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of the concern for the family; - *tis no wonder 
the concern for the country is ſo much forgot, 
anddook ed upon as an old-faſhioned ſimple thing. 
The wile ſelf- loving man has no country, no 
family, no friends; but. where he can eat beſt, 
or make the greateſt figure, there he lives. 
TukRE is a love which had almoſt been 
paſled over, viz. party-love. It owes its rife 
to ſelf-Jove plainly ehough, whether it be con- 
ſidered as an accidental Spree of opinions, 
or a combination of intereſts and deſigns, with- 
out any cement of virtue, or regard to truth. 
And though we ſee this attachment 'to party 
ſometimes producing ſtrange offices of 'ffietid- 
ſnip; yet it muſt he à very ambulatory affalt, 
according to the various changes of our Ftustion 
or our humour) 5247) 2510 en noise 6 
Tu ſhort concluſion may be this, thatfriend- 
Sip is the ſoul of all e and the foul of 
it is:ifintereſte8hef,1f 0 125 If 2199) mt 
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r it will be thought he ffrange that 
difuntereftedneſs, being but 'a 4 heifative ſort 
of tetini, implying only aß ddr r Ws 
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To anßwer Eh pebple In 4heir own. way, it 
N may 
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may be maintained that diſintereſtedneſs is really 
a poſitive term, as well as a poſitive quality: 
for intereſtedneſs is but the negation of integrity, 
and diſintereſtedneſs is the taking away that ne- 
gation: an intereſted perſon is generally taken 
for an unjuſt perſon. 

Bur not to dwell upon words: if man was 
originally upright and uncorrupt, by the removal 
of the oppoſite qualities, he is reinſtated in his 
primitive integrity; ſo that an uncorrupt man 
is the ſame with an upright man, and diſin- 
tereſtedneſs but another term for uprightneſs. 
This way of ſpeaking therefore, when the mat- 
ter is well conſidered, will paſs both with chri- 

ſtians and deiſts ; fox both parties ſuppoſe man 

ta be originally upright, the latter only denying 
his defection from that ſtate. And moſt chri- 
ſtians, though they acknowledge the fad effects 
of the fall, yet do not deny that there remains 
ſome ſenſe of equity, and ſome fund of good- 
nature. 

FnkRE ſeems to de a natural love of juſtice 
and order, as there is of proportion and har- 
mony. We are pleaſed with a fine character, 
as well as with a fine picture, or fine muſick. 

Tis true, the heart is properly called the ſeat 
of love : but the underſtanding has its objects 
of pleaſure too, and what pleaſes | is loved. 
1 be underſtanding not only Jens but it approves, 
and 
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and approbation implies delight. Let us ſay 
plainly, every man has a ſenſe of equity and. 
fair dealing, whatever ſtretch we may mike in 
our own favour; and every man. is well per- 
ſuaded of the difference between right and 
wrong, independent of education and example, 
As in things relating to the external ſenſes, no 
man can be taught to ſee or taſte; ſo no man 
can furniſh another with a ſenſe or reliſh of 
virtue : all that teaching can do in this caſe, is 
to lay things before the Wind in ſuch a way as 
it may perceive either the beauty or the defor- 
mity of them, by its own native force. Inſtruc- 
tion, no doubt, is of great importance, as it 
helps to cultivate thoſe innate powers of the 
ſoul, that * „ vis inſita,” as Horace calls * 
but that is another affair. 

To return, a man feels when the rules of 
equity are broke to his own prejudice, and he 
ſees when they are broke to the prejudice of his 
neighbour, if the injury is done by a third per- 
ſon; for he does not always ſee it when it is 
done by himſelf. Thus the prophet accoſted 
David under the parable of the ewe-lamb, 
which made him ſee his error immediately, 
and his conſcience was convicted. 

Mx. Hobbes himſelf does not deny there is 
ach a OO as benen and e ; he only ſays, 

« the 

on Dedtrina * vim e eels; &c. 
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<« the doctrine thereof is perpetually diſputed 
« both by the pen and. ſword; whereas the 
« doctrine of lines and: figures is not ſo,” 
1 (Leviath. , chap, x4.)——And he gives a very 
good reaſon for it juſt after: Becauſe in this. 
*© ſubject men care not what be truth, as being 
cc 2 thing that croſſes no man's ambition, hoe, 
40 or luſt.' A Frenchman would have put 
7 gmour propre for all; but the principle ſtill 
nolds good, that truth, and juſtice, and virtue, 
are naturally agree able to the mind, when it is 
free of biaſſes in its own favour: and the cha- 
rater of an honeſt man will be as lovely as 
that of a ſcoundrel will be hateful ;*which it 
ſometimes happens: to PS) even _ aan 
themſel ves. 

Ts ſenſe or reliſh of wiki, io: any 
view to. ſelf-intereſt, is gne ſource of moral .ac- 
tions; . though: often very unable to produce 
them, as was obſerved before, Sea, VI. To 
which this may be added, that our inclinations 
not, only , hinder us from following what our 
reaſon ſees to be good; but they confuſe and 
darken, it in the fixſt inſtance, making it often 
take the ill for the good, But we are here 
ſuppoſing reaſon, or the, underſtanding faculty 
to be free of any influence from the inclina- 
tions, in which caſe it ſees and judges of things 
within its ſphere diſtinctly T's and ” may 
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be called one ſource of diſintereſted actions or 
human virtues. | 

We may obſerve farther, that bun Bis 
reliſh, or approbation which. the mind gives to 
truth, either after a proceſs of reaſoning, or a 
more inſtantaneous perception, there is ſtill in 
man, fallen as he is, a fund of compaſſion or 
tenderneſs, operating in a more warm and feels 
ing manner, without any help of reflection. 
And this is another ſource of diſintereſted ac- 
tions, ſeated in the heart, (as the former is in 
the underſtanding) which yet being but a happy 
conſtitution of ſoul, a man is no more to value 
himſelf upon it, than upon bodily health. 
PRE AHA s benignity had been a fitter word 
than compaſſion, to expreſs that affectionate 
temper which prompts men freely to do good to 
others: but compaſſion came firſt up, and in 
the preſent diſtreſſed ſtate of things, every man 
is ſome way or other an object of it; ſo it may 
be taken ſor a general inclination to relieve and 
aſſiſt. However, benignity has a mare exten- 
five ſignification, not only importing pity for 
the afflicted, but a deſire to ſee every body 
happy, and an endeavour to make them ſo: and 
ſuch a temper muſt extend to the whole ſenſible 
creation. The juſt man is merciful to his 
66 beaſt,” | e 13 þ 
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 WHoeveR then has any thing of this com. 
paſſionate temper in him, (as none but a devil 
is ſuppoſed to be wholly void of it) ought to 
cherith it carefully: for tis a ſurer and a more 
fertile principle of good actions than that wherein 
the underſtanding is only engaged. Moſt men 
can love better than they can reaſon : and thus 
they are to blame who talk of pity as a con- 
temptible thing; as Seneca called it the defect 
of little minds: but this great man was carried 
away by a falſe philoſophy, which did not 
allow what was due to the affections, and 
would needs ſet up for an unnatural ſtiff com- 
poſure that was good for nothing, even ſuppo- 
ſing it to be free from grimace. Benevolence 
generally implies a warmneſs of heart, and care 
| ſhould be taken that be not too cool; other- 
- wiſe it degenerates into indolence. 

No doubt the warm temper ought to be re- 
gulated by diſcretion. A judge, for inſtance, 
is not to be prevailed on by more tenderneſs 
for one party, than the other; but muſt give 
the ſubject in diſpute to the perſon whoſe right 
is cleareſt, though the other may be more ne- 
ceſſitous: and merit is not in the queſtion nei- 
ther. Again, in giving charitable aſſiſtance, a 
man is not to ſtrip himſelf in favour of the firſt 
object he meets; but to proportion his charity 
fo, as none may juſtly complain for want of a 

7 | "NC 
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| ſhare, and that mercy may agree with judg- 
ment. As to our reſerving for our own occa- 
fions, ſelf-love will readily take care of that, 
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Sect. X. Some acceptations of CONSCIENCE. 


- Or NSCIENCE is either the ſenſe of equity 
in general, or the conſciouſneſs of our ad- 
hering to it; which is ſuppoſed to carry its re- 


ward along with it, as was ſaid in an old elegant 
ſpeech. 


— & mens ſibi conſcia recti.“ VIRG. 


AnD a good conſcience is called in facred 
writ, „ a continual feaſt.” If, on the contrary, 
we are conſcious that we have done wrong, or 
departed from equity, this reflection carries a 
pain along with it, as the former carried a plea- 
ſure : and all the account we can give of thoſe 
different effects upon our minds, is, that ſuch 
is the eſtabliſhment of things. St. Paul informs 
us very plainly, that this operation of the mind 
has been uniform in all ages of the world: 
« When the Gentiles which have not the law, 
ce do by nature the things contained in the law; | 
« theſe having not the law, are a law to them- 
« ſelves : which ſhews the work of the law 
ee written in their hearts, their conſcience alſo 
« bearing witneſs, and their thoughts the mean 
« while accuſing or elſe excuſing, &c. Rom. ii. 
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He ſays in another place, He had kept a 
ce conſcience void of offence towards God and 
ce towards men.” So that conſcience may be 
conſidered as one of the powers or faculties of 
the mind, like an ear for muſick; with this 


difference, that ſome few perſons have got no 
ear, but no man was ever without ſome con- 
ſcience, The taſte indeed may be corrupted, 
and ſo it fares with conſcience, _ 

THis view of conſcience, as a natural reliſh 
of moral rectitude, and not * « merely our 
c own opinion or judgment of the moral recti- 
« tude or pravity of our own actions, (as an 
ingenious author defined it) will help to ſolve 
| ſome 


Mr. Locke gives that definition in his Eſſay on 
Human Underſtanding : and arguing againſt innate 
principles, he {ays, If conſcience be a proof of 
_ & innate principles, contraries may be innate prin- 
« ples; ſince ſome men with the ſame bent of con- 
« ſcience proſecute what others avoid.“ But this 
argument would ſeem to ftrike moſt againſt virtue, 
as it ſeems to take away the difference of right 
and wrong, or to render every thing fo arbitrary 
and uncertain, that an appeal could not be made 
to the common ſenſe of mankind in no caſe what: 
ſoever. But Mr. Locke cannot be ſuſpected to 
have had ſo bad an intention: the regard he ex- 
preſſed for the chriſtian religion, as well as moral 
virtue, is ſufficient to clear him from ſuch an im- 
atation. Tis remarkable too, that ſome profeſt 
deiſts not only ſet up for the moral ſenſe, but alſo 
acknowledge the innate principles, which they call 
(after Epictetus) anticipations, or previous notices 
of the mind. Fa 
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ſome difficulties ariſing from the different opi- 
nions of men, (particularly chriſtians) and 
their mutual perſecutions; each party ro 
thinking themſelves in the right, For it is to 
be obſerved, that theſe differences are chiefly in 
matters of belief, and concerning the interpre- 
tation of revealed doctrines, and that all parties 
are nevertheleſs agreed in the principles of 
juſtice and natural equity. For inſtance, every 
one's conſcience declares to him, that God is 
to be honoured in the moſt perfect manner: fo 
that the diſpute comes only to be, what is the 
moſt perfect manner? As to which, (though 

men muſt neceſſarily be divided, ſo long as they 
differ in the interpretation of what has been re- 
vealed, or do not all equally agree upon the 
things that are to be received as revelation)” 
their conſciences (if they would hearken to 
them) would tell them that they ought to love 
one another, notwithſtanding any ſuch diffe- 
rences of thinking. But hurry, prepoſſeſſion, 
and intereſt, darken the underſtanding; making 
people take human inventions for the commands 
of God, or leſs earneſt to obſerve the weightier 
6 things of the law,” than the moſt medi 
derable ceremonies. But this confuſion of the 
judgment does not infer that we have no ſuch 
faculty, ſince it might be as reaſonably ſaid we 
have no ſight, becauſe ſometimes we do not ſee 
N 2 ES clearly. 
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clearly. Nor is chriſtianity, to be charged with 
the perſecutions among the different ſects and 
parties, which its enemies make a handle of in 
their arguments againſt it; for religion is com- 
monly but a pretence for ſuch ſeverities, che 
quarrel rather riſing from ambition, or covet- 
ouſneſs, or both. And if blind zeal, or fury, 
without any other mixture (which is even very 
rare) ſhould really be the cauſe of the ſeverities, 
what more could the founder of the chriſtian 
religion do, to inform mens underſtandings, 
than by making their love to one another, the 
principal mark of being his diſciples? If people 
will call themſelves chriſtians (as each party 
call themſelyes the only chriſtians) and yet re- 
tain their pride and ill humour, and all the 
vices of nature, is chriſtianity juſtly to be blamed 
for that? They who thus blame it, as they are 
no leſs corrupt than the chriſtians, are alſo 
guilty of a manifeſt piece of unfair dealing; 
fince any body | that can read, may ſee what the 


| goſpel requires,, and what it erh 


TE ſame view of conſcience, as A natural 
ſenſe of equity, may help to ſettle the debate 
about innate ideas, which is not now fo high 


as it was ſome years ago: for it needs not be 


aſſerted, that we came into the world with the 
ideas of virtue, or dictates of morality, no 


more than with the ideas of ſquares and trian- 


cles, 
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gles, and their ſeveral properties. Tis enough 


that the mind ripens as to its comprehenſion of 


truths both geometrical and moral: and what- 
ever may be called fcience in either, is only as 
it were an cvolution of ſome firſt principles 
which mankind are agreed upon; and fo in 
matters of right and wrong there lies an appeal 
to the moral or internal ſenſe, as in mathema- 
tical demonfttations there lies an appeal to te 
external, 5 

IT was very agreeable to find that Sit A Mat- 
thew Hale had afferted both the moral ſenſe, 
and the moral dictates, in a diſcourſe on our 
Saviour's precepe of. * doing as we would be 
done to.” | Here are a few of his words, 
(Contemplat. Part III. from pag. 1 54 to 198.) 
As the eye of ſenſe,” as ſoon as it is open, 
66 diſcerns the light, without any ſolemn pro- 
4 ceſs to evince it to be ſuch; ſo there be ſome 
&« kind of truths that the eye of the underſtand- 
« ing aſlents to, as it were by intuition,” 
He adds, T be great reaſon of inequality it in 
our actions is ſelf-love e, that makes a man 
et partial to himſelf, and warps him from that 
ce equility and juſtice, that ſhould direct him.” 
And ſpeaking afterwards of the ſeveral parts 
of charity, he mentions, <* A general frame of 
e humanity and benignity to all mankind, whe- 
ether relations or ſtrangers, friends or enemies.“ 
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Ihe contrary whereof (ſays he) is ſelfiſh. 
6 nels, making a man's ſingle ſelf the center of 
« all he doth.” And having ſaid again, That 
6 ſelf. love blinds and ſeduces the judgment, 
* whereby a man often attributes to himſelf ſuch 
<6 circumſtances as render the very ſame action 
© done by him to another, to be juſt and righte- 
« - ous ; when the very fame action done by an- 
« other to him, ſeems to be unjuſt.“ He there 
ſore propoſes a tranſpoſition of perſons, which 
would put the matter in a quite different light: 
ſo he concludes moſt ingeniouſly, The truth 
& is, this precept doth diſcharge ſelf-love from 
having to do in this buſineſs of moral righte- 
ce ouſneſs or charity; or at leaſt puts it in that 
60 condition, by tranſpoſition of the perſons, that 
eit ſpeaks as much for Gaius as it doth for 
2 Titius, when Titius ſuſtains the' perſon of 
% Gaius; and fo ſelf- love becomes equally an 
« advocate for Titius and againſt him,” 
Our Saviour has in a manner propoſed ſuch 
a tranſpoſition of perſons in that ſame glorious 
precept, when he ſays, Therefore all things 
25 whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do to 
you, do ye even ſo to them; for this is. the 
& law and the prophets.” „And he has made the 
command univerſal and abſolute, without any 
prudential limitations which ſelf-love would be 


too ready to ſuggeſt. . But the ſame natural rea- 
| ſon 
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ſon which ſees the fitneſs of the command, ſees 
alſo where the tranſpoſition is to take place; and 
that the precept is not deſigned to defeat order 
and government among, men : as a parent is not 
to abſtain from correcting a child, nor a judge 
from puniſhing a criminal: ſuch power, being 
given for the good of others, muſt be exerciſed ac- 
cordingly, and ſometimes. exerciſed with grief. 
A WORLD of things might be ſaid about con- 
ſcience, were it not for fear of being too intri- 
cate or too obvious. But 'tis remarkable, that 
the ſame thing which acts within us ſometimes 
as a judge, acts at other times as an acculer, and 
even as an executioner : and hence the uſual ex- 
preflion of << the laſhes of conſcience.” Nor is 
it any argument that people have no conſcience, 
becauſe they do not always feel thoſe laſhes, nor 
are troubled with any remorſe. For, not to ſay 
that they ſometimes feel more than they are willing 
to own, they are under the power of another prin- 
ciple (ſelf-love) which hinders them from ſeeing 
that they have done wrong, or may at firſt puſh 
them on to commit it, contrary to their plain 
conviction, *Tis this liberty they take of doing 
what they know they ſhould not, that makes it 
be ſaid they have no conſcience; or, which is the 
fame thing, a large conſcience : both expreſſions 
importing that they ſtick at nothing. | 
N 4 | IT 
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Ir is not poſſible to account for the difference 
of ſouls in the point of conſcience : ſome have it 


of a very delicate ſenſe, others of a very dull one. 
And this difference would ſeem to be in their very 
nature, like the difference of complexion, or any 
thing elſe. Why the ſame perſon has this ſenſe 
quicker and duller at different times, is another 
ſecret, but the thing is certain in fact: for the 


ſame temptation will prevail at one time, that - 


would have no force at another. 


A $CRUPULoOvUs conſcience implies a defect in 


the underſtanding, and is akin to ſuperſtition 
and bigotry; with this difference, that theſe. two 
(which difter very little) -often prompt men to do 
extravagant things: whereas ſcrupuloſity reſtrains 
them from doing what may be very reaſonable. 


Bur it is not always ſerupuloſity to differ from 


the current practice of the times, the multitude 
being an ill guide; and bare example ſtrong 
enough to carry people away, even when neither 
intereſt nor pleaſure ſolicit. But this one obſer- 
vation may be made, that whatever may contri- 
bute to raiſe ſcruples, intereſt is 2 52 ape in moſt 
Who to remove r | 


bY wry XI. The Ten of VI TUE. 


F there is ſuch a thing in man ass conſcience; 
there muſt alſo be ſuch a thing as virtue, tho' 


this ! is as hard to define as the former: : but the 


exiſtence 
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exiſtence of both is diſcoverable from the diſtine- 
tion of right and wrong, and ſo virtue may be 
conſidered as the adhering to what is right, the 
ovelineſs of which the conſcience was convinced 
of before. Nor does it ſtrike at the exiſtence of 
virtue, that it is ſometimes repreſented as an 
abſtracted notion of the mind; for all quali- 
ties are nothing more, when they are conſidered 
ſeparately from any particular ſubject; ; and men 
ſpeak of ſuch qualities that fall under the outward 
ſenſes, as well as of thoſe moral qualities affecting 
the mind; as they ſpeak of ſtraitneſs, both in 
lines and actions. What is there more common 
than to talk of ſweet and bitter, without joining 
theſe words to any particular thing taited, or rany 
other way perceived | ? 

Tuis pedantry ſeemed the more allowable, 
that ſome men have called virtue, a chimera, a 
phantom, and at beſt an arbitrary thing: but ho- 
neſt people are at no loſs, when they hear of a 
virtuous action, to know whence the virtue of it 
proceeds, and they call both actions and perſons 
good without heſitation; ſo that virtue and good- 
neſs often paſs for the ſame thing, and no confu- 
the idea of goodneſs is leſs reſtricted hw that 
of virtue, which is chiefly applicable to rational 
agents (called alſo moral agent) and their actions 
| and intentions. 
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As every body allows that goodneſs is the ob- 


ject of love, ſo virtue muſt be the object of it too. 
Yet there is a fort of reaſoning, which, if it took 


place, would deſtroy the very being of virtue: 
and that is, when people affirm, ** "That no man 
c can love any thing but under the notion of good 


ce with reſpect to himſelf.” But this in the firlt 


place is contrary to experience, ſince we love 
many things under the notion of good with reſpect 
to others, with whom we have not the leaſt con- 
nection, and therefore cannot be ſaid to love thoſe 
things with reſpe& to ourſelves. In the ſecond 


place, by that reaſoning we could acknowledge 


no difference between good. and evil, but in ſo far 
as we found our account (or thought we found it) 
in the one or the other: or, in other words, the 


goodneſs of things conſiſting only in their being 


good to us, or giving us pleaſure, the ideas of 
goodneſs and virtue would be ſwallowed up in the 
ſole idea of pleaſure; and fi ince vicious perſons 
muſt be owned to be pleaſed with their purſuits, 
as well as virtuous perſons are with theirs, the 


moral difference between theſe two parties would 


vaniſh. I do not ſay, that both parties are equally 
pleaſed with their purſuits ; but both certainly are 
pleaſed, Nay, mad people are highly pleaſed 


with their extravagant fancies; and where {ſhall 
the difference lie between them and the ſober, if 


pleaſure | iS the — thing to be appealed 9H and 


F 


1 no 


wg 
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no appeal to be made to the common ſenſe of 
mankind in their right wits ?. Both muſt be equally 
mad, or both muſt be equally ſober. 

THOSE reaſoners bring themſelves into this 
farther difficulty, that when tis aſked them, Why 


they love any thing ? and they make anſwer, Be- 


cauſe it gives them pleaſure; a ſecond queſtion 
(why pleaſure?) leaves them nothing to ſay at all: 
unleſs they ſay they are pleaſed, becauſe they are 
pleaſed. Whereas others, who acknowledge the 
moral difference of things, independent of private 
good, could anſwer readily, they loved a thing 
becauſe it was lovely, or good in itſelf; which 
is much the ſame. 
THe idea of virtne as a thing lovely upon its 
own account, ſhews the reaſonableneſs of the old 


expreſſion, viz. „ virtue is its own reward,“ and 


that meer pleaſure (without juſtice) does not con- 


ſtitute the happineſs of rational creatures; other- 


wiſe vice might have been as well ſaid to be «its 
« own reward.” *Twas pity indeed the ſincere 
Stoicks had not had ſome more lively thing to fix 


| on, than their abſtracted notion of virtue: if 


Brutus, who perhaps had more of it than any man 
at that time in Rome, had ſeen a little farther, 
he would not have called it an empty name. But 
'tie poſſible his virtue (without diſparagement to 
him) has been pretty much tinQured with the 


deſire of applauſe, which is empty enough; and 


_ like> 
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likewiſe the diſtreſs and perplexity of his mind at 
that time, may have forced that expreſſion from 


him. But Cicero, and thoſe who wrote of virtue 
deliberately, always repreſent it as a real thing, 


and infinitely charming. 
HoweveR, though the unde kantig may be 


pleaſed with certain ideas and ſpeculations of mo- 


ral goodneſs, and the heart (ſuppoſing it honeſt) 
may partake of the delight; yet the heart muſt 
have ſomething to cleave to, that bas life; ſince 
otherwiſe the affections would not have an ade. 
quate or ſuitable object: ſo that (if ſuch a way of 
ſpeaking can be allowed) we muſt conceive vir. 
tue and juſtice, and all that is lovely, even love 
itſelf; as it were in perſon, or united to an intel- 
lectual nature. 
VirTUE then is ſtill a real ls Wikiene 
way it be ſuppoſed to affect men: and there can 
hardly be a greater proof of its reality, than the 


melancholy ſtate thoſe are reduced to, who ſee it 


and forſake it. If a curſe was to be wiſhed to 


any, there could be none imagined heavier : 


Virtutem videant, intabeſcantque relicta.” 
TRE pleaſure that | is ſound in the practice of 
virtue, is much owing to the reliſh or good taſte 


of the foul. + But as this taſte is much vitiated 


ſince the fal of Adam, virtue is ſometimes re- 
preſented as a very uneaſy thing; and no doubt 


is to, 1 in many reſpects : for if it were ſo very na- 


| tural 
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| tural and eaſy as ſome make it, our Saviour's pre- 


cept of ſelf-denial would be ſuperfluous ; andi jf it 
were ſo very unnatural and bard as others make 
it, his, declaring ee that his yoke is. eaſy, would, 
not be agreeable to truth. But that which is 1 8 
to nature in a ſtate of order, j is not 01 in a ſtate of 
diſorder; for nature is one thing, anf corrupt na- 
ture another : and they who, ever, heard of the 
diſtinction, nor 'of the lll” ad reaſon to recom- 
mend a life according to nature ; ” and to main; 
toin, * 40 that ſhe never diffeked from wiſdom.“ 

But the caſe i is now altered, and to live virtuouſly 
and wiſely is a matter of aificulty and labour : ſo 
that indeed our Saviour's declaration ſeems toi import 


that his yoke is ealy, rather in the conſequences, 


tan that it is always ſo in the firſt inſtance. | 

Now what makes' Urtue uneaſy at any "rate, 
but fome unhappy turn of nature, ſome poiſon of 
ſelf-love, ſomething that is not right, whatever 
name it get? But this is certain on the other hide, 
that, corrupt as our nature is, there are many bac. 
tices of virtue, which are hep aglecable; and 
therefore to affirm adf0littely, That boiling 
4 can be virtuous,” but what conttadibts,” aiid'does 
« violence to nature,” is not oily falſe, but looks 
like a deſign to diſcourage all attempts towards 
virtue, whether natural or divine. 
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Sec. XII. REIIOIOx. 


AS n is principally meant of man's s duty 
1h towards God, it is therefore conſidered as a 
higher thing than virtue : yet if the diſtinction of 
natural and divine virtue, be admitted, the higheſt 
things in religion will ſuffer no Qſparagement 1 in 
being called Virtues. 1 

Bur the deſign here, and all along, is only 
to give a general view of, religion, and to confront 
it with ſelf. love, in order to ſee how far it gains 
or loſes by its being mixed with that principle. 

Is a formal definition of religion were to be 
aſked, perhaps that might do well enough (with 
ſome variation) which the civil Jaw gives of 
juſtice, via. a conſtant and perpetual will to 
« render every one his due. A man cannot be 
ſaid to have religion, unleſs he hath a love for 
juſtice ; ; and this love ought to be in a very great 
degree, as our Saviour hath made uſe of the words 
Hunger and Thirſt, and placed it in the number 
of the beatitudes: 60 Bleſſed are they that hunger 
and thirſt after righteouſneſs.” 3 
- *Tis very true, the aboye definition. repreſents 
religion as a thing that is internal; and lxing 
chiefly | in the heart: but this does not take away 
me idea, nor the obligation of external religion, 
which conſiſts in outward practices, either moral 
or inſtituted ; no more than the actual exerciſe of 


_ Juſtice 


» * 1 
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juſtice is taken away, by the perpetual inclination 
of doing juſtly. Virtue and vice both are internal 
things, breaking out according to the occaſions 
that fall in our way. We call thoſe practices of 
religion inſtituted or poſitive, the reaſons whereof 
do not appear clearly to us, though there may be 


good reaſons for them in the wiſdom of God; if 


it was but to make them the figures of higher 
things, and to excite the dull affections, by ſtriking 
on the outward ſenſes. The Jewifh, ceremonies 
were remarkably calculated for that purpoſe ; 
and chriftians will hardly diſown that they have 
need to be awakened by ſenſible impreffions. Bat 
this by the way. oi 8 0 . ' 

THERE is, a more expreſs definition. of reli 
gion, given by a late author; which raiſes the 
idea of juſtice very high: *tis in. theſe words 
« Religion then is nothing but a reſpectful wor- 
6 ſhip of juſtice and truth, which makes us treat 
God as God, and the creatures as creatures.” 
Perhaps few definitions will be found more exact, 
and there is none that captious ſpirits will not 
cenſure : this at leaſt agrees with Mr, Wollaſton's 
rule (Religion of Nature) ( to. treat things as 


«they. are. *Tis allo very plain, that the trueſt 


worſhip conſiſts in imitation, and imitation is the 


effect of love: ſo that whatever ideas we form of 


religion, if they be formed right, they all hang 
hogethgr 3 in an order that may be called natural, 
Bogen | and 
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and wheteof reaſon mags may ber the con- 
3 i N : 

As to Mr. Wollaſton, bis rule is moſt juſt: 
but then we can make no more of it, but to treat 
things only as they appear to us, or according to 
the notions we have of them; and however im- 
perfect theſe may be, we may be ſaid to act 
juſtly if we follow our light. But the ſame apo- 
file; who tells us, „that the Gentiles do by na- 
«tyre the things contained in the law,” tells us 
alſo, „that the natural man knoweth not the 
« things of God; and that they are ſpiritually 
« diſcerned.” The things therefore contained in 
the law ſhodld ſeem to be thoſe acts of humanity 
and natural juſtice, which we find inſtances of in 
all times and places; and the things of God may 
be ſuppoſed to be meant both of his unſearchable 
nature, and the myſteries of religion, which are 
but revealed as it were hiſtorically, or that they 
are, not how they are; and therefore, as the 

apoſtle concludes, only to be oO. by a 
ſpiritual light. 
Fk natural ignorance of man will eaſily be 
confeſſed by thoſe who acknowledge revealed re- 
ligion: and let thoſe who deny it tell-us honeſtly 
what things they know really, or in their true 
nature. Indeed the rule of treating things as they 
are, holds very well as to certain rAatibitk and 

eee + TR for inſtance, ought to be 
1 treated 
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treated as parents, and children as children, and 
ſo of other relations. Again, people of worth 
are to be treated in a different manner from the 
worthleſs; and i in all caſes, prudence and equity 
(which; are never ſeparate) Will know how to 
diſtribute and may is due to ev er relation 


and character. 
By thus conſidering the difference of relations 


and characters, we may form ſome imperfect no- 
tions of our duty, even to our Maker and the 
Creator of all things. - 155 we ſuppoſe. 4 Being of 
infinite powet, wiſdom, and' goodneſs, the oblj- 
gations of 2 reverence and love naturally ariſe: 
reaſon itſelf goes ſo far, 'as to make that plain i in- 
ference and concluſion, Nor can we hinder: our 
ſelves from making ſuch a ſuppoſition, if we allow 
reaſon any exerciſe at all. We ſee and feel 
enough to petſuade us of the exiſtence of. ſuch a 
ſovereign Being, unleſs we ale ſtup id or, Hurfied 
out of our reflectiön. s Hough we canhot com- 
prehend the divine nature, we cannot fail to. ſee 
that i it is; elſe we muſt fall into the' abſurdities 
of imagining things that are made, to have made 
themſelves, or to have been made by nothing 3 - 
or elſe to confound the Maker und the works to: 
gether, like Spinoza; who, i in "that point; "imitated 
ſome of the Stoicks, and (with them) i is iniitated 
by later authors, E: 

| | RELIC ION 
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: REeticiow now is principally to be taken for 
the duties we owe to God: what we owe to men 
Ts uſually called morality, though it is alſo a con- 
ſiderable part of religion, as being enjoined by 
God, who puts no value on any ching we do to 
ſhew our homage to bim, if v we neglect our du- 
ties to our neighbour. This is confirmed by 
many places of ſcripture. 8 

RETLICIOx allo may be divided into the in- 
ternal and the external, and. this. again into the 
moral and t e ceremonial. What t a man hath 


22 4 


of the internal, can only be known. to God; and 
, the external will only | be approved. by him, as it 


1 5 £ 1 


proceeds from. the internal, To, inſtance even 
in the moral part; Siving of alms (Which is of 
| more value c than going to church) is rejected by 
God, when it is done only! to be ſeen of men; 
or it is ſo far rejected, a as it is. tinctured with that 
principe: : for our Saviour told the Phariſees, 
cc they had already their reward. . 
1 T IS. true, the ceremonial. part of en is 

much aboliſhed by the chriſtian diſpenſation (the 
Jewiſh ceremonies certainly. are) and the few 

inſtitutions or, ' poſitive. precepts in it may deſerve 
a bigher character; though ſtill they are but ce- 
remonies, when the heart does not go along 
with them. What elſe is taking the communion 
to ſecure an employment? Baptiſm is alſo a 
matter of parade | in the parents ſor the moſt-part, 


12 1 42 and 


N 
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and the children generally hi as little about it 
when they come to age, as in their infancy, 
There is this difference. therefore between the 
moral and poſitive inſtitutions, that the former are 
of uſe to others, even though they are not done 
from a right principle; but the latter, unleſs they 
be donefrom aright prineiple, are good for nothing, 

Bor true religion, as it contains all virtues, fo 


it will not omit any the leaſt obſervances, whether 


it may think them appointed by God, or men 
having his authority; nay, though it is not ſo ſure 
of the authority, it will ſubmit for peace ſake, 


when the things enjoined ſeemed to impart no 


diſadvantage to ſociety, nor 888 En to the 


divine nature. F 


; Ts. only with . 10 that. Hfadraptage 
th diſnonour, that the diſtinction of true and 
falſe religion has come in uſe : for falſe religion 
is no religion. There is indeed a difference be- 
tween the diſowning all religion (which is Atheiſm) 
and the defects ariſing either from the confuſion 
of the underſtanding, or the perverſeneſs of the 
will; and the. laſt is by far the unhappieſt. Bi- 
gotry and ſuperſtition flow from a diſturbed under- 
ſtanding. Blind zeal or religious fury ariſes more 
from the temper or complexion, if theſe are pro- 
per words; and what is called enthuſiaſm is- ge- 
nerally from the ſame fountain. I have no inten- 


tion to enquire into all the ſources of error. But 
religion 
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religion (which may be called the wiſdom that 
.+* cometh from above,) is firſt pure, and then 
peaceable, &c. Hypocriſy does not even deſerve 
theinime of falſe religion : : *tis a cheat upon the 
world, either to get money or e or both, 
hen they can be had, 

How many things may be added on this ſub- 
jed But I ſhall leave the reader to his own re- 
flection, which will furnifh' him with a thouſand 
re, if n property into the —_ 
di 
* Nur. The Unfimeſs of srur, as an Objes 

. of Lovs. _ 
T 


HE common ideas of love, Pappiheſt, and 
ſelf love ſhould ſtand in. Some perſons indeed 
ſeem to be fond of the very word: but if they 
ameany by-i it the deſire of happineſs, tis plain we 


ought to deſire the happineſs of all men, and 


thus we ſhould fulfil the command of 6+ loving 
< our neighbours as ourſelves.” | 

Bur as love implies more properly a compla- 
cency in the object; what ſenſe would it make, 
if ſelf were ſaid to be this object? The love of 
other creatures (that i is, an ultimate acquieſcence 
in them) is juſtly reckoned an abſurdity as well 


as an impiety, becauſe of their natural inſuffici- 


ency to ſatisfy the heart. But ſtill they are ſup- 
FEES * certain kind, which ſelf cannot be, ſince 
| it 


2 1 1 3 FLY On rA 


Juſtice, ſhew 'pretty evidently what rank 
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it is like a void, that wants other things to fill it. 
So that the ſelf complacency of a creature is much, 
of the ſame import with ſelf-deluſion ; the notion 
of a creature always ſuppoſing indigence. For as 
the body cannot be food to itſelf, ſo the ſoul muſt 
depend for its nouriſhment upon ſome other thing 
than itſelf... And this difference is to be remem- 
bred between theſe two, that the ſoul: cannot fall 
to pieces like the body, but ſubſiſts by its unex- 
ſtinguiſhable nature, (in miſery and anguiſh) when 
its deſires are not ſatisfied. 

„ very true, in this ſhort dream of life the 
ſoul has feveral deſires; and theſe more upon the 
body's. account than its own: nay, often we can- 
not ſay the things we deſire are of uſe, either to 
ſoul or body; for inſtance, Titles and Ribbons; 
But the fancy (with a mixture of pride) finds its 
account in ſuch things; and to that ſource we 
may refer moſt of the deſires of men, women, 
ad n, AL - | 

Ix it ſhall be ſaid, that thoſe marks of diſtinc- 
tion not only draw more money, but alſo the 
eſteem of others; it muſt be only of ſuch as are 
fanciful like ourſelves. A thorow pride leads to 
the contempt of all external riches and pomp, 
that we may be thought ſufficient for ourſelves, 
like the philoſopher in his tub. I ſhall not deter- 
mine that Dicgenes was led by the ſole deſire of 
eſteem and eren though it was ſo ſaid by 

| Tome 
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ſome of his contemporaries, ' who have ſeen his 


weak ſide, as he has ſeen theirs : but wherever 
that deſire prevails, it concludes for the inſuffici- 
ency of ſelf as an object of love or complacency, 
ſince we cannot be eaſy but from without. 
No can we ever be ſaid in this life to be ſa- 
tisfied, but only amuſed by getting one rattle or 


feather after another'; (the delights of friendſhip 


are not of this claſs :) and when we come to ſhake 


off this body, and our ſtupidity with it, what a 


ſtate, can we think, the ſoul will be in, that has 
been only accuſtomed to delight in vanity, and 
follow ſhadows ; when all its imaginary buildings 
are pulled down, and nothing remains but re- 


morſe, ſhame, horror, and what no words are 


ſufficient to expreſs | This is upon the ſuppoſition 
of a future life : and chriſtians profeſs a belief even 
of the reſurrection of the body, the ſenſes of which 
will be infinitely more quick, both as to pain and 
pleaſure, than here, Men will make little by 
their ſelf. love at the day of judgment. 


As the conſequences of ſelf-love are ſuch as | 


have been repreſented, though faintly ; the con- 
ſequences of loving the moſt perfect object with 
the moſt perfect love, are not only reſt and Joy 
to the heart, but the whole man is dignified and 
exalted. The underſtanding i is enlightened, and 
the heart enlarged, as David expreſſes it, If the 


Kine love poſſeſſed us, we ſhould de no longer 
f _ thofe 
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thoſe little, narrow, proud, angry, confuſed crea- 

tures, ſhut up in a hard ſhell; we ſhould then be | 

free, in another element, and without ſtrife. 

Charity is the principle of union, ſelf. love the 
principle of diviſion. 

ALL this appears from the nature of things, 
and experience of the world. Bating a few gen- 
tlemen who follow the Stoicks, every body com- 
plains of the imperfections of nature, which is 
indeed in a very poor ſtate ; and not only imper 
fect, but wretchedly diſordered, To take a view 
of body and ſoul, many things occur, that are very 
diſagreeable, and particularly with reſpect to the 
moral world, (ſtill more out of order than the na- 
tural; ;) and let any body judge what thoſe things 
are owing to. Our ſelf- love not only makes us 
the tyrants of others, but alſo our own executioners 
and {elf tormentors; whereas the divine love, by 
making us loſe ſight of ourſelves, leads us both 
into truth and peace. It rectifles our corrupted 
taſte: tis no longer inſufficient miſerable we, that 
| are the deities, but honour is given where it is due. 
I we ſee any thing excellent in our neighbour, 
we love it and him as rays of the divine excellency. 
If ever we turn an eye to ourſelves (and the ſel- 
domer we do it with complacency, the better) we 
ſhall-confider ourſelves, and every ww 4 we have 
a8 derived from that ſource.” 
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Ir we obſerve this order, there can be no error, 
We can hardly love ourſelves too much, if we 
love our neighbour as much; that is, if both theſe 
loves center in a higher. And leſt people ſhould 
deceive themſelves with a fancy that they love 
God, when they do not, they ought to examine 
themſelves, and ſee whether they love their neigh- 
bours alſo : << for he that loveth not his neigh- 
« bour, whom he hath ſeen; how can he love 


WL „God, whom he hath not ſeen?“ 


Sect. XIV. The LOVE of the CararurEs. 


AS we have no commerce or known connection 
with any rational creatures of another ſpecies 


than our own, and love always ſuppoſing a deſire 


of union with the object; we can only be ſaid 
properly to love mankind, and bat to deſire the 
poſſeſſion of other created things, which are ſtill 
leſs able to ſatisfy our heart. 

*T1s to be conſidered too, that the creatures 
of our own ſpecies, as they are deſired by ſelf- 
love only for our own utility, are reduced to the 
ſame claſs of inferior things; to the great indig- 


nity and contempt of human nature; nor are the 


defects of human nature, either as to ſoul or body, 
any reaſon for treating it at ſuch a low rate. If 
the body decays and rots, it is but in the condi- 
tion of plants and vegetables; and if gold and 


precious ſtones are of a firmer conſiſtency and 


duration, 
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duration, than any animal or vegetable body, yet 


our love of thoſe glittering things, is more on ac- 
count of the diſtinction they give us, than for any 
ſenſible pleaſure they are able to convey. Tis 
true, the eye has a certain pleaſure in looking at 
them: but then the eye is never ſatisfied. 
LET us ſuppoſe, that all the creatures together 
are not able to ſatisfy the heart of man, and then 


ſee what inference reaſon might make from the 
ſuppoſition: the inference would ſeem to be this, 


that mankind muſt naturally have recourſe to the 
Deity, as the ſole object of their acquieſcence and 
love. But we ſee how ſmall advances reaſon made 
this way : the great body of mankind were intent 
only on ſatisfying their lower appetites, and their 
pride; and the philoſophers (who deſpiſed them) 


were ignorant themſelves of the true ſtate of 


things : the corruption of man and the fall was 
not found out by man, but diſcovered to him by 
revelation. This is ſo true, that ſome of the 
philoſophers, who were ſenſible enough of the 
defects of the viſible creation, raiſed an objection 


from thence againſt Providence, and even a 


creating power. 

No body ſhews better than Mr. Paſcal (Sect. 
411. &c.) the oppoſite and imperfe&t ſchemes of 
the philoſophers, for want of that diſcovery of the 


fall. If at preſent the great roll of miſeries aul 


calamities are objected, to dif) parage the divine 
O Provi- 
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Providence; and thoſe diſmal ſcenes appealed to, 


that are ſo frequently heard of, murders, robbe- 
ries, frauds, war, peſtilence, famine, earthquakes, 
| hurricanes, inundations; in ſhort, all the evils, 


whether natural or moral, which affli and de- 


ſtroy poor mankind ; to ſay nothing of bodily 
diſeaſes, and common death, which attacks us in 
ſo many forms, and often without any warning: 
if all thoſe things be objected, it will mend the 
matter nothing to deny, (with the Stoicks) that 
there is any evil: it will be more reaſonable to 
acknowledge (with St. Paul, Rom. viii.) that 
ce the whole creation groaneth.” And likewiſe 
it will be very proper to keep in mind the differ- 
ence between moral evils and natural, and to im- 
pute all that belongs to the firſt claſs to the cor- 

ruption of man, and even to ſelf- love; as the na- 
tural evils may be reckoned either as puniſhments 
of the moral, or ſometimes as preventions. How 


many extravagancies are ptioragy as well as 


puniſhed by ſickneſs and poverty! _ 
As to the natural evils, and death itſelf, they 


cannot be ſuppoſed (no more than the mora] evils) 


to have been in the firſt eſtabliſhment of things. 
« God made not death,” Wiſd. i. 1 Js 

Bor farther, all the evils that are either felt or 
| heard of (ſometimes indeed very terrible) may 
yet be called little, in compariſon of the good 
that remains in the creation, The eruption of a 


burning 


r — 1 
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burning mountain is but like a chimney on fire 
in a great city: and the ſervice of the elements in 
general is a large equivalent for the deſolations 
they ſometimes occaſion, as the pleaſure and fer- 
tility of a river makes well up for what it carries 
away in a ſtream. Not to mention the beauty 


and regularity of the heavenly bodies, with their 


beneficent influences, (a theme often and to good 


purpoſe inſiſted on) which ſufficiently 6e declare 


e the glory of God, Pſal. xix. 


SoMkE late ridiculers of Providence, who do 


not ſpeak out, have occaſioned this little digreſ- 
fion, in acknowledgment of the infinite power 


and wiſdom that framed the world, and till ſup- 
ports it, in a ſurprizing luſtre and harmony. 
They would alſo have it believed that the world 
is without virtue, as well as without a governor 3 3 
and argue from the common practices of men, of 
whom they reckon chriſtians the worſt, and take 


a handle from thence to diſparage chriſtianity. 
But their cavils againſt revealed religion ſignify 
nothing, who deny the natural; as theirs ſignify 
as little who aſeribe more to the natural than its 
i and who are juſtly ſuſpected ofa deſign againſt” 
all religion, and as ſecret abettors of Atheiſm, by 
denying that religion, which alone accounts for 
the preſent diſorders of men and things. 5 
Wx are indeed in a mixt ſtate, and à very to- 
N As we are among horn and briars;”* 
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ſo we are among roſes and violets: and our ſtate 
here is juſtly reckoned a ſtate of trial and diſcipline. 

The belief of a. better life afterwards, and if we 
add the fall from Paradiſe, will make the preſent 
afflictions light, and account pretty well for af- 


fliction itſelf, 
Ts 1 in the view of the ande, =" MY un- 


world and the creatures, is fo — forbidden in 
ſacred writ: mankind being often addreſſed with. 


arguments from their own intereſt, as well as from 


the point of Juſtice. The natural diſorders of the 
world ſeem to be the conſequences of the moral. 
Our lives are ſhort, our bodies weak and full of 
diſeaſes, as if the ſouls that inhabit them could 


not have a fitter lodging: and from theſe proud 


and giddy ſouls proceed more ſorrays, than can 
be numbered. The enquirers into the origin of 
moral evil will ever be at a loſs to account for it. 
We ſee there is pride, though we cannot tell how 
it firſt entered; and all our ſpeculations labour 


under difficulties. _ But. we ſee that of pride 


cometh. contention, and that it doth more; miſ- 
chief in the world than corctouſoeſs and HEVY 
put together. TSR 

5 6 HE tove of the 8 . is ad, | 
becauſe they: are frail and unſatisfying of them- 
nb ang by the love of the world may be 


meant the ee ſollowing commonguffom, 


— 
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as well as that of gratifying our own inclinations, 
ſome of which | we muſt "__ drop | for fear of 
cenſure. 8 

Bur the love which is thus condemned is more 
properly a dotage: even the love of rational crea- 
tures may be ſo, and the love of money and fine 
things deſerves not ſo good a name as dotage, but 
rather avarice and folly. The love of rational 
creatures is more excuſable on account of their 
relation to us; and the natural capacity they have 
of delighting us, as any body will acknowledge, 
who has the leaſt ſenſe of friendſhip, or even a 
ſatisfaction in ſeeing faces and keeping company, 
At the ſame time; rational creatures are full of 
imperfections, and but like apparitions for their 
duration * fo that our reſt is not to be in them. 
Nor, on the other hand, are their imperfections 
1 to diſguſt us, as to make us hate and deſpiſe 


them. The command of loving our neighbour” 


imports a great deal, and is a divine thing, where- 
ever we are not allured to it from our own ſatiſ- 
faction; for in that caſe it may be called natural 
love (che object making an agreeable impreffion 
upon us) but not ſelf-love or intereſted love, un- 
| leſs our own-intereſt were the only ſpring of it. 
And *tis ſtill to be remembred, that the divine 
principle does not extinguiſh. the natural, and that 
the pleaſure reſulting from the conftitution of 
_— is not to be called {elf:love; nor the effect 
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of ſelfiſhneſs, no more than it is ſelfiſh to be pleaſed 
with the light of the ſun. In fine, though we 

ſhould neither ſuppoſe a fall nor a future ſtate, the 

arguments for ſelf-love (by which all along has 
been meant the ſelfiſh principle) can have no foun- 
dation: for if we do any thing that can be called 
good with reference to others, it is only ſo far 
good as e do it upon their account: and for this 
we may appeal to the common ſenſe of mankind, 
eſpecially to thoſe who have not been corrupted 
with books. | 


Se. XV. The Love of GOD. 


REL GION being conſidered. as our duty to 

God, the higheſt part of this duty is love, 
which, .may be called the mother of all duties, 
Particular commands and prohibitions; ſeem only 
to have been given for leading man back to that 

love, which was natural to him in his firſt ſtate. 

Ir was ſaid before, (Sect. vii.) that love in ge- 
neral implies a deſire after the object, and a de- 
light in it. Now the perfections of the divine 
nature demonſtrate the love of God to be perfectly 
reaſonable, both in the purſuit and the acquieſ- 
cence. And though love is called blind, as in 

ſome reſpect it is really ſo; yet the underſtanding 
being enlightened, actuated, and influenced by the 
fame unerring ſpirit that influenceth the heart, 
doth t theſe powers are in 5 order and har- 
f mony; 3 


TP 
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mony; and their operations conſequently muſt be 
complete, rational, and natural, every way right, 


ſtrong, and conſiſtent ; nothing feeble, nothing 
fooliſh, nothing defective. The poor expreſſions 
of men are more defective than their conceptions. 

Bur however imperfect either our words or our 
ideas may be, we can well enough perceive the 
diſtinctions of things and their properties. Nor 
does any diſtinction ſeem more neceſſary to be kept 
in mind, than that of the underſtanding and the 


heart. By the former we diſcern the beauty of 


an object, and by the latter we love it or cleave 
to it: in agreeable objects each of thoſe faculties 
is pleaſed, but the pleaſures are different. Again, 
our underſtanding is the ſeat of our opinions, the 
heart is the ſeat of our inclinations. 

Upon the different operations of theſe two 
faculties, Dr. Henry More forms an argu- 
ment for the diſintereſted or pure love of God; 
the ſubſtance of which is, „That as truth is the 
object of the intellect, and is aſſented to becauſe 
ce jt is true, without regard to the particular un- 
&« derſtanding that contemplates it; ſo goodneſs is 
e the object of love, which is loved chiefly for its 
© own excellency.” And he concludes, © We 
© may as well affirm that there is no underſtand- 
ce ing, but what is ſelf-intereſted, as that there is 
& no love but what is ſelf- intereſted.“ 

Ot = No 
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No body was ever found that denied to man- 
kind a faculty of loving, as well as a faculty of 
diſcerning : and one may be bold to ſay, that love 
is ſo much the perfection and happineſs of our 
nature, that 'tis deplorable it were not directed to 
the proper objects, and attended with all the con- 
ditions that render it worthy. 

ITE heart is a term both for the loving faculty, 
and love itſelf. Where your treaſure is, there 
will your heart be alſo; and thou ſhalt love the 
% Lord with all thine heart.“ It is indeed added, 
* and with all thy might;”” to ſhew that the dig- 
nity of the object requires that all our faculties 
and their utmoſt force ſhould be employed in love 
and adoration, Again, an honeſt heart is taken 
for a ſincere intention; and in ſhort, the heart is 
conſidered as the principal thang 1 in man, * My 
& ſon, give me thy heart.” 

IHAvE the rather mentioned this obvious di- 
ſtinction of the heart and the underſtanding, that 
ſome (and I believe very good perſons) have con- 
ſidered the love of God only as an act of the 
underſtanding, by which the ſupreme Being is 
adored for its excellencies, and loved alſo; but 
chiefly loved, becauſe thoſe excellencies are be- 
neficial to us: and ſuch perſons are fo much 
afraid of falling into enthuſiaſm (meaning the 
_ extravagance of a warm imagination) that they 


exclude love ol from the heart, leſt it ſhould 
be 
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be called a paſſion, or an indiſereet thing. But 
why may there not be: divine paſſions, as well as 
human? Spiritual-affeRions; as well as natural! 
The imagination is by no means the ſeat of love, 
any more than it is the ſeat of hatred, joy, or any 
other affection of the ſoul. However, imagina- 
tion may impoſe upon us, or be impoſed upon it- 
ſelf, this is but like ſeeing through a falſe glaſs; 3 
the operations ofthe heart WEE to a quite 
different province... 
TE true love ef God, "_ eee is 
calm, and ſedate, and permanent. The crack- 
& ling Blaze! of paſſion is ſoohn over; it dazzles, 
r and it ſcorches, for a moment; but leaves no 
65: eum warmth': whereas the ſilent ꝑlowings of 
<« the heart are ſtrong and durable; and preſerve 
an equal er of heat, Fee, No. 
_— nr lee eee tut 43 2600 
Tus is very well chptefſed. The author does 
not exclude the love of God from the heart; he 
rather ſays it ought to be there always, only in a 
calin ſedate manner. But who can give rules to 
love? The flate of the heart, either as to its ſe- 
dateneſs or its diſturbance, its coolneſs or its 
warmth, depends chiefly on the divine power that 
acts upon it; and the ſame perſon at different” 
times is under very different operations; in di- 
ſtreſs, in jey, in hopes, in fears; as is evident: 
from many paſſages in lacred writ,” WY 


It 1 O 5. I nave 
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I HAvE not the leaſt intention of falling into 

a diſpute with this author, for I- know nothing 
at all about him, nor have ſeen any of his papers 
but this ſingle one. I am willing only to quote 
ſome of his expreſſions, as being amongſt the beſt 
and. the modeſteſt that are to be found in the ad- 
voscates for ſelf. "ws who oem \ write both , 
and confuſedly. 1155 

5710 Hx ſays, Whoever traced: our en We 
« he will find it ultimately terminates in our- 
cc ſelves ; and that our affection towards any per- 
4 ſon is in reality agetaliation of ſome kind offices 
«© we either haye received, or do (atleaſt) expect 
«6 from him. It is true, we often have a tender 
| $* regard and a value for thoſe who have-been be- 

«« nefactors to others, though they never extended 
« their kindneſs to us: but he who ſearches deep 
cc into human nature may obſerve, that here like- 
pie we give a ſecret glance towards ourſelves, 
« and love the. generous perſon, not ſo much be- 
«, cauſe he did good to cangther, as becauſe we 
imagine we alſo, ſhopld have felt the ſame 
ry effects of his munificence, had he ſeen * us in 
< the like indigent circumſtances vk 
Hex the charge agaihſt ſelf- love is n as 

* 5 as neceſfary, though the author ſeems to 
have deſigneꝗ i it, 09; diſparag gement. The ſearch 
into human nature can hardly be deep enough, ſo 


vl latent is ths bias toy axds pues, But 
| 5 £3: — 4 the 
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the retaliation of good offices is by no means to be 
found fault with, gratitude being a part of juſtice; 
and it can have no tincture of ſelf- love, when we 
expect no ſuch offices for the future. What ſeems 
to be unnatural in the account given of our love 
of generous perſons, is the founding it on an ima- 
gination, that we ſhould have felt the ſame effects 
of their generoſity ; which is at moſt but a poſte- 
rior reflection, and *tis poſſible the fancy might 
never enter into one's head. And though the 
_ apoſtle ſays, „we love God becauſe he loved us 
« firſt,” this is to ſhew the excellency of God's 
love above ours; we having ſuch motives for loving 
him, whereas he had none for loving us. 

THe oppoſition made to the pure love of God, 
by perſons of integrity and good ſenſe, has cer- 
tainly ariſen from the abuſe which has been made 
of that doctrine by weak people, or vile preten- 
ders; the*former really taking their own fancies 
for the operations of the Almighty, and ſo falling 
into ſhameful familiarity and nauſeous expreſſions; 
and the latter ſort, having no ſenſe of religion at 
all, have by their pretences to the higheſt things 
in it, impoſed upon the ſociety they lived in, and 
ſometimes ſubjected them to their dominion and 

| tyranny : as in the caſe of John of Leyden and 
others. Hence the cry of enthuſiaſm, heated ima- 

gination, and the like. Hence the love of God 

is put in oppoſition to all affection, and confined 
| | to 
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to a ſimple acknowledgment of the divine attri- 
butes, and (perhaps) al deſire of keeping the di- 
vine commandments, which may be more from 
a regard to ourſelves than the Deity. True love 
leads naturally to the keeping of the commands 
of God: and our Saviour only makes it the teſt 
of love, to undeceive any who may vainly think 
they love him without that inward diſpoſition and 
outward mark. | 

ANOTHER thing that may — frighted peo- 
ple from the pure love of God, is their imagining 
it muſt cut off all natural and lawful affections. 
But this fear is groundleſs: . Huſbands love your 
wives, ſays the apoſtle. Though God is to be 
loved with all our heart, yet we may and ought 
to love ſome inferior things, if we love them in 
the due order and meaſure: even ſelf- love may 
ſtand, if it be turned down to its proper ſtation. 

Bur as our happineſs does not conſiſt in the 
love of ourſelves, but in the enjoyment of things. 
ſuited to our ſeveral faculties ; ſo the ſupreme hap- 
pineſs and perfection of all intelligent natures muſt 
conſiſt only in the love and adoration of the eter- 
nal goodneſs. No words can expreſs the perfec- 
tions of the divine nature, and mortals when they 
ſpeak of it ſhould be afraid of ſpeaking abſurdly. 
4 The heavens are not pure in his fight, and he 
4 charges the angels with folly.” What is man, 
wretched man, chat he ſhould preſume to open 
| his 
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his mouth on ſuch a ſubje&t? But the love of 
God is a known expreſſion, and a thing of all 
things the moſt reaſonable; and yet unfortunately 
diſputed! By the love of God muſt be meant the 
whole of man's duty and happineſs, two diſtinct 
ideas, but inſeparably connected together. 
Sr. Auguſtine gives a reaſon for that great 
duty, beſides the point of juſtice, from the deſign. 
of our exiſtence and the nature of our ſoul. He 
ſays, * God hath made us for himſelf, and our 
& heart muſt be unquiet till it reſts in him.” Mr. 
Paſcal likewiſe (after taking a view of all the hurry: 
and amuſement we are engaged in, and the diffe- 
rent ſprings that move us) concludes, „“ "That 
man can find no reſt, neither in himſelf, nor in. 
« the creatures,” but in God alone.” 
| Tis true, Moſes lays it down with the autho- 
rity of a lawgiver, „ Thou ſhalt love the Lord 
« with all thy heart, &c. But the command 
carries its reaſon within it, if the mind 1s but at- 
tentive. For without doubt the moſt proper ob- 
ject of our love muſt be, that which is. in itſelf 
the moſt perfect; that which, though we love 
ever ſo much, we can never love up to its worth, 
| having ſtill new and greater cauſe to love it: and 
this can be nothing elſe but the alone uncreated, 
Wen and eternal beauty. Plato's method 
of 


— nos ad te, & 8 eff cor „ nofirum. 
Jonec requieſcat in te. '  Conkell, Lib. I. Cap. 1. 
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of aſcent from the love of beauty, which we ſee 
in the body, to that which we ſee in the ſoul, and 
from that to the immenſe ocean of beauty, is very 
remarkable. | 
Tux are ſome who do not deny, that God 


ought to be loved with all the heart, or the af- 


fection, in the words of Moſes; but then they 
would make ſelf-intereſt the only foundation of all 
love, which ſeems not at all reaſonable ; and, as 
it was obſerved before, Dr. Henry More ſuffici- 
ently expoſes the opinion. I know Mofes, though 
he ſpeaks as a lawgiver, begins yet with an en- 
couragement : © Hear therefore, O Iſrael, and 
& obſerve to do it, that it may be well with thee, 
&c.“ But the higheſt encouragement that can 
be given to excite men to their duty, cannot take 
away the principle of it, otherwiſe duty would be 
ſubſervient to intereſt, or a man's higheſt duty 
would be to himſelf, which no chriſtian ever aſ- 
ſerted in plain terms: and the idea even Horace 
gives of a * good man, ſhews how much he was 
of another opinion ; for the difference between a 
good man and a bad, muſt conſiſt in ſome other 
things, than a regard to themſelves, ſince the bad 

are 


Mee furtum feci, nec fugi, fi mihi dicat 
Servus ; habes pretium, loris non ureris aio. 
Non hominem occidi : non paſces in cruce corwot. 
Sum bonus & frugi: renuit negat atque ſabellus. 

Cautus enim metuit foweam lupus, accipitergue 
Sußpectos laqueos, & opertum milvius humum. 
'  OAatrunt poccare boni virtutis amore. 
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are afraid of hurt, and deſirous of happineſs, as 
well as the good; and no body would beſtow the 
epithet of virtue or goodneſs upon kites and foxes: 
THERE is ſtill a principle of juſtice, and *tis 
the adhering more or leſs to it, that makes the 
difference between the good and the bad. Pru- 
dence is one virtue, and/yſtice another; the for- 
men indeed reſpecting Fürſelves, the latter ſome- 
what elfe. And Cicero ſays, * Juſtice deſires 
& neither price nor reward, but is deſired upon its 
e own account.“ If there is any beauty in virtue, 
any lovelineſs in moral characters, the charms 
muſt be independent of any profit, ſince they ſtrike 
before ſuch views or expectations can enter. 
TE greateſt part of what has been ſaid in this 
article, has been to ſettle a point of ſpeculation or 
bare philoſophy, rather than to make encomiums 
on the thing itſelf; for there need none to thoſe 
who feel it, and thoſe who feel it not will hardly 
be affected with words, All a perſon can do, 
who preſumes to ſay any thing of it without feel- 


ing it, is to aſk pardon of thoſe that do or wiſh | 


to feel it. And perhaps the pardon will be 
granted, when tis conſidered that this doctrine 
has been ſo much decried of late, and the oppo - 
fite doctrine magnified as the higheſt virtue, and 


made the foundation of | religiew : a miſerable 
35 | -——- _* founda- 
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foundation ! it has contributed to the diſparage- 
ment of chriſtianity, and given a handle for ridi- 
cule and triumph to its. oppoſers, not to be an- 
ſwered but by owning the diſintereſted principle, 
and placing religion upon that ſolid and cleanly 
foundation. 

TRE reader may ſee how far the rid ule has 
1 carried in the Characteriſticks, by the quo- 
tation in the margin *, and indeed with good ſenſe 
as well as ſeverity. But the blame falls only 
upon the modern projectors, not upon the chri- 
ſtian doctrine, which ought not to ſuffer from the 
weakneſs of ſome who meddle to explain it: and 
one thing is remarkable, that the Deiſts ſome- 
times agree with thoſe very projectors they had 
deſpiſed; for their ſyſtem of calm benevolence and 
ſelf-approbation is much about one ien the cool 
deliberate ſelfiſhneſs of the other party. 

Bur the unquiet heart of man muſt have 1 
* elſe n it than its own * 
10 S.:! 28 


11 Modern projectors, I wt a: willin 'H rid 
their hands of theſe natural materials, and would fain 
build after a more uniform way. hey would new 
frame the human heart; and have a mighty fancy to 
reduce all its motions, balances, and weights, to 
that Me. rinciple and foundation of a cool and deli- 
berate fiſhneſs. Men, it ſeems, are unwilling. to 
thinks For can be ſo outwitted, and impoſed en by 
nature, as to be made to ſerve her purpoſes, rather 
than their own. They are aſhamed to be drawn thus 
out of themſel ves, and forced from * they eicem 
their: true intereſt, 5 


| 
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as may eaſily appear from the inſufficiency of 
created beings, and the reſtleſs purſuits of men. 
And here one cannot but obſerve, how this ſett 
of the Deiſts and ſome of the clergy diſtreſs each 
other on. the article of ſelf-love ; the Deiſts 
charging the clergy. with a finer ſort of epicuriſm ; 
ſince the moſt corrupt perſon in the world is wil- 
ling to renounce ſmaller pleaſures for greater. 
And, on the other hand, the clergy object againſt 
the Deiſts, That if ſelf-approbation is their 
« principal aim, they muſt hug a phantom. And 
% not only ſo, but their pride, which fills them 
ec with the notion of their own excellency, muſt 
& render them incapable of thoſe joys and per- 
ce fections only inherent in the Deity, and only 
4 communicable to ſuch ſpirits, as are Wm 
« of ſuch imaginary fulneſs and real arrogance.” 
By the by, this ftoical old-faſhioned pride has 
been of late dreſſed up into a kind of ſyſtem, by 
which the defective nature of man (to ſay no 
worſe of it) and the whole viſible creation, are 
repreſented as quite free of imperfection and evil. 
Now though it is difficult to argue againſt expe- 
rience, or to talk people out of their ſenſes; yet 
it is poſſible ſome minds of a certain caſt may at 
length imagine their own particular nature to be 
of ſuch perfection, as to ſtand in need of no helps 
but what they have from within themſelves ; or, 
in other words, that their reaſon is a ſuffictent 
Peet guide 
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guide for all purpoſes of belief and practice; and 
conſequently that they are not obliged to aſſent to 
any thing but what they ſee clearly by this light: 
nay, that it were abſurd even to be in ſuſpenſe 
about it, but immediately to reject it; and that, 
as to practice, their inclinations being free from 
any wrong bias or tendency, there can be no 
better guides than theſe neither! From hence 
proceeds the averſion to all revelation, and to the 
clergy or prieſts of all religions, whom they look 
upon as too cunning for the reſt of mankind, and 
ſometimes do them the honour to call them, 
ie the compilers of the ſacred records themſelves ;” 
not adverting to the demonſtration of the facts, 
nor the purity of the doQrines, from which in- 
deed the lives of the clergy as well as the laity 
are very different, to the hearty regret of the 


fincere among all ranks. And there is nothing 


but inſincerity (a hard ſuppoſition) or plain de- 
luſion, that can account for ſuch a ſtrange re- 


preſentation. of the excellency of human nature, 


as to reject all neceſſity of a Mediator, revela- 
tion, and the continual influences of the divine 
Spirit on the impure fallible ſpirits of men, who 


are blunderers in the commoneſt affairs. When 


one thinks of the ignorance and corruption of 
human nature, one is almoſt in danger of falling 
in with the oppoſite party of Deiſts, (and per- 
haps the name 1s. too good for either party) who 

allow 
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allow nothing at all to mankind that is good, 
not ſo much as the leaſt approbation of virtue, 
nor any virtue and decency, but what the fan- 
taſtical humour of people happens to eſtabliſh. 
But' tis hard to ſay which of the extremes is worſt: 
and ſome perſons have been very unſucceſs- 
ful when they undertook to go the middle way, 
and would needs lay the foundation of religion 
and all duty upon ſelf-love; the very thing which 
religion deſigns to entirpate ; that is, the ſelfiſh 
principle in which a man's good is his higheſt 
motive, or himſelf the center of all his aims. 
But to return. | | 
T nx aſſerters of the Lifintereſted TN bane 
this to ſupport their doctrine, that if one was to 
conſider love, as it is in the divine nature, the 
firſt idea that would probably occur, would be 
that of a free communication of good; as the ſun 
ſends forth its light and its heat. 

TRE ſource of joy and bliſs. can want nothing 
for himſelf: ſo that the deſign of making crea- 
tures, is to impart happineſs or good to them. 
And 'tis very remarkable that St. John ſays, 
&« God is love, and, God is light ;” as if he had 
deſigned to exbibit the Deity. to our imperfect 
conception under the characters of diſintereſted 
goodneſs and diffuſive j joy. 

Tis true, God is ſaid (Prov. xvi. 4.) <* to 


6 „ haye made every thing for himſelf: for every 
| thing 
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thing muſt be made for ſome end by an intelli- 
gent agent: and the ſource of all power; wiſdom, 


and beauty, and whatever is excellent, muſt be 


an end to itſelf; ſince there can be no end higher. 


Again; we hear of the arbitrary pleaſure of God, 


(Revel. iv.) „He hath created all things, * 
<« for his pleaſure they are and were created.“ 
But the idea of goodneſs i is 2 05 en that 
nme eee 

_ SUCH is truly the! inexprefible love of God, 
that he may be ſaid to hire us to do good to our- 


felves. ' He has annexed pleaſure even to thoſe 


low things eating and drinking, as'if we were to 
be bribed to ſupport our own poor fabrick, as 
well as to repleniſty the earth. Nor are theſe 


pleaſures denied to the inferior creatures? every 


thing living has its enjoyments. So that though 
the common way of ſpeaking be true, God 


ce hath made every creature for his own th 


and all things here ori earth for the uſe of man;” 
yet it is no leſs true, that he makes every crea- 


ture that has life for its own good. And if we 


might ſuppoſe greater and leſſer motives i in the 
incomprehenſible God, we would Have reaſon to 
conclude, that the 8580 of creatures is bis greateſt 
motive in creating them. He has no need of us, 
and we have need of every thing from Him. : 


Wx are farther told, that mankind ſtands i in a 
near relation to the Deity: For we ate his 
* offspring,“ 


e 
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40 offspring, as St. Paul ſays from a Greek poet, 


which was the fitteſt authority he could bring ito 
thoſe he was arguing with; though it was a bold 
firoke enough i in that poet: but it is ſupported by 
Moſes, who ſays, God made man after his 


«© own image z” and Jeſus Chriſt has enjoined us 


<< tg be perfect, as our Father in heavenis perfect;” 
ſhewing us at once our relation and our duty. 
Tris relation (which we could not have ſup-- 
poſed without the greateſt arrogance) makes the 
duty the more apparent. We ought to imitate 
the divine nature, and be perfect as far as we are 


able. Now where can this perfection lie in us, 


but in diſintereſtedneſs ? Tis the only thing 
wherein we can imitate the Almighty, who (we 
are told again) 00 does good, even to the wicked 
and. untbankful. be Love muſt be diſintereſted, 
or intereſted, or mixt: tis undiſputedly diſinte- 
reſted towards ourſelves, and 1s enjoined to be ſo 
towards others, even the wicked: how. much 
more ſo ought it to be towards the fountain of all 
good ? This ſeems to be plain reaſonjngy and no 
high flig ht, as the pure love of God has been 
unfortunately called by ſome profeſſors of chri- 
ſtianity. and thence a handle given the enemies 
of that religion to diſparage it. | 
Is God then loves. us Slntereſtealy, tis rea- 


1444 


fame m manner: "io if love implies union, that 
condition 
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Condition of loving purely cannot be wanting; 


as it is only in purity or diſintereſtedneſs that we 
can find the idea of juſtice, by which every thing 


has its due, and is loved for its own worth. | 
Tx two objections againſt the pure love of 

God (for a third can hardly be imagined) are firſt, 

that our nature cannot attain to it; and ſecondly, 


that it is not required of us. If the firſt were 


true, the ſecond would be fo of courſe; for im- 
poſlible things would not be required by the God 
of righteouſneſs, But it is plainly required in the 


Old Teftament, “ that we ſhould love God with 


e all our heart ;”” and by our Saviour in the New, 


who makes it the ſum of the law and the prophets. 


The annexing promiſes and threats, appears eaſily 
a condeſcenſion to human weakneſs. 


LET our; nature be called as weak and corrupt 
as any body has a mind, for tis certainly in a 
very pitiful condition; but et not the capacity be 


denied of being transformed into a new nature by 


the power of God, or what is called grace, as 
being out of the number of ordinary or moral 
virtues,  aphich muſt be owned to come from 
above alſo. Tis for grace” that prayers are fo 
often put up'by the clergy of all denominations, 


and the love of God is prayed for in expreſs 
terms. Properly grace means favour, And the 
love of God to us is the higheſt favour that can 
27111 eie 2 53 VIE vo #3; D „ tis fa be 
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be vouchſafed; as our love to him is the greateſt 
tribute we can offer, and at the ſame time the 
moſt perfect ſtate we can be in, and the happieſt 
for ourſelves. By grace is farther underſtood the 
removal of thoſe impediments and obſtructions 
which hinder the divine influences from operating 
on the hearts of men; and ſo the prayer runs, 
« Cleanſe our hearts by the inſpirations of thy 
& holy Spirit, &c,” For the divine nature may 
be compared to the ſun, than which we have no 
viſible object of more force and efficacy. And 
what can be more neceſſary to be done away, 
than that ſelfiſh diſpoſition of heart, which has 
no reaſon either for its love or averſion, but the | 
appearance of gain or loſs to itſelf? 

THn1s article of the love of God has been 
drawn out to a much oreater length than was de- 
ſigned, and 'tis pity any thing ſhould have been 
mixed with it that looks like wrangling : but, as 
was before obſerved, the advocates for ſelf-intereſt 
have raiſed it fo high, as to make it the only 
principle of acting, not only among common 
men, but the apoſtles and ambaſſadors from hea- 
ven. They have likewiſe perplexed the matter 
by ſubſtituting ſelf-love for ſelf-intereſt, and fo 
have rendered it an unfavourable thing to differ 
from them; ſince it is ſo natural to love ourſelves, 
and even to conſult our intereſt. But they are to 
vaterſtand, that there is no difference but in this 

ä De 
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ſingle point, Whether God is to be bed 


<< principally for his ſake or our own.“ 
Ir is not to be denied, that rewards and pu- 


niſhments are laid before us in the ſcripture, and 


that many of its arguments are accommodated to 
hope and fear: but religion deſigns alſo that our 
hopes and fears ſhould have a juſt and reaſonable 


foundation; in which caſe they are of great ſer- 


vice to us, as the ſpur and the bridle, to animate 
our dulneſs, or reſtrain our forwardneſs. 
Bur though hope and fear have their place in 


religion, they are not to have the higheſt place. 


St. John hath aſſured us, that & perfect love caſt- 


« eth out fear, 1 John iv. And St. Paul, 1 Cor. 
kli. hath very deciſively given charity (that is, 


love) the preference above all gifts and graces. 
BoTH hope and fear may be conſidered either 


as divine virtues, or natural diſpoſitions, quali- 


ties, or what other term the reader ſhall chuſe. 
THE objects of our hope and fear are pleaſure 
and pain in the general. And though fear ſerves 


as a reſtraint upon our actions, yet it ſerves alſo 
as an inducement; the ſhunning of pain being 


often as ſtrong a motive, as the procuring of 


pleaſure. 


AGAIN, tis chiefly with reference to pleaſure 


4 and pain in this life, that our hopes and fears are 

8 awakened ; ſo that our preſent quiet or ſecurity 
as to the next life is * much owing to our 
1 ſtupidity. 
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ſtupidity. And the pain that we are ptineipally 


afrejd of in tür bond 1 The: confurs! Aron | 


e 


wih our: andy mae we take rute 


and thus we paſs our few days in dread and ſlavery: 


this oertainly will be owned by the polite part of 


muankind, and there is hardly the r r ä 
| but has his fears and his pride- Wt 2 

WIA is fhameful in the fear of Lettre f us - 
the excels of it, and when we are convinced our 
judges are ignorant. What is ſhameful in the 
fear of death, or bodily pain, or lols of goods, is 
when we are too much diſconcerted, and eſpeci- 


7 wen we are frightned out of our virtue. 


WIEN hope and fear are directed to the next 
world, they muſt continue in fuch a ftation (with 


every thing that God has planted) as perfect love * 


ſhall afign them. We are told it 'caſteth out 


fear, that is, any apprehenfion about ourſelves Ef 


for by fear is meant alſo honour and reverence, 
which can never be caſt qut: and this divine hepe 


ts founded on a ſenſe of the infinite goodneſs, and 


not on felf- love, for this were but preſumption. 
We ͤ may fee nothing worthy of love in ourſelves, 


and yet have a great confidence in the divine 


merey. And we are never fit objects of that 
mercy, till we loſe our good opinion of ourſelves, 


and ſee our. own inſufficiency, and corruption. 
| * ;For God reliſteth the one.” 55 * 


7 
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Tx pure love of God may be called an ele- 
ment, which we can never breathe in till we get 
free of ſelf-love : or, theſe two loves having (as 
St. Auguſtine ſays) made two cities, a man can- 
not at the ſame time be an inhabitant of them 
doth. But a very little reflection may ſhew us, 
which of the two cities or elements can afford us 
moſt pleaſure: for the higheſt pleaſure is to love: 
and the higheſt Reichen is to love what is .moſt 
excellent, 2 9:3 er ehe hag i 252: 907 
WHATEVER helps we can think of, to excite 
our love to the Deity, whether it be the conſi- 
| deration of his goodneſs or his power, hopes or 
| fears, . gratitude, prudence, or any thing that can 
occur to à reaſonable. mind ſhould all be made 
f uſe of in their. order, and conſpire. to. lead. us to 
tm indiſpenſible duty ; 3 which though. it be our 
| infallible. intereſt, is yet to be purſued chiefly as 
f our duty: otherwiſe, we have , neither the true 
| notion of love nor juſtice, nor even of qur own 
intereſt, but confuſedly jumble all three together, 
5 | or perverſely give intexeſt the preference, and ſet 
[| up ourſelves in the place of God, and conſequently 
1 fall into the element of trouble, or (at moſt) 10 | 
[| A 8 _ while it Rlafits., a b. 3 | 
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